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This book is, so far as I am aware, the first published 
attempt to examine in detail some of the processes and 
problems of urbanization in South India. The raw material 
from which it has been written was collected during a period 
of five years’ residence in Madras City and a subsequent 
furlough in the British Isles. The worker in this field of 
social study is heavily handicapped by a lack of adequate 
and accurate statistical data, and that fact, combined with 
the desire to limit the size of the volume, accounts for the 
many gaps in the picture of Madras which is here presented. 
The book does not pretend to be a complete social survey. 
As the sub-title indicates, it is a series of studies in the 
social life of the city. It is divided into five parts, each of 
which represents a more or less separate study. But the 
whole volume will, I think, be found to possess a definite 
unity. 

The report of the recent enquiry conducted by the Govern- 
ment of Madras into the family budgets of industrial workers 
in Madras City was published in October 1938, when this 
book was in the press. This report is a most valuable survey 
— the first of its kind in Madras Presidency. It covers a 
wider field and contains a greater wealth and variety of 
statistical material than the chapter on ‘ Pamily Income and 
Expenditure ’ included in these pages. But the more 
detailed investigation of the Government enquiry confirms, 
at almost every point, the facts and arguments concerning 
poverty- in the city which are advanced in this book. 

My debt to others is, to some extent, indicated in the 
footnotes and the bibliography. But my greatest obligation 
is to the many friends in Itfadras and elsewhere who have 
shai'ed with me their knowledge and experience of Indian 
conditions. Of these, I must pay special tribute to my tutor 
and friend, the late Dr. Gilbert Slater, who has probably 
done more than any other single person to encourage Indian 
social research during the last twenty years. 

To the National Christian Council of India. Burma and 
Ceylon, at whoso request this book has been published. I am 
grateful for practical help and piidance. 
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Finally, I must thank the Master of Balliol for his 
generous encouragement. He has added heavily to my debt 
to him, which was already great, by finding time, amid the 
many important claims upon him, to read through the page 
proofs and to write a foreword. I am sensible of the honour 
he has done this little book and sincerely gr'ateful. 

C. W. RANSON 

Keulett Institute, 

Triplic.^ne, 

Madr.as. 
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The ]\r.\STnR of Bau.tol 

T GnADuy ai’cedG to tho voijUC‘?t (lint T slionld writo a foreword 
to this hook hy INfr. Ranson on tlic sorial life of iifadras. 
It seems to mo to haA’o all the virtues that a book of this 
kind sliould have : on the one hand scientific, careful, statis- 
tieai, usiug all tho sources of knowledg:e that a scholar has 
access to — on the other hand, obviously based on personal 
knowledge and investigation and care. No one can read it 
without feeling that jNfr. Itanson cares intensely tliat certain 
things should be done in ifadras. The book is an appeal for 
action to tho citizens of that great city, but no one either, 
I think, can feel that jMr. Ranson lias an axe to gTind, a 
party to uphold, or — what is almost as deceptive — a pet 
thesis to defend. 

Tt was research of this kind which the Commission on 
Cliri.siian JTiglier Fdticafion lioped miglit bo one of tlie 
results of their report, and I like to remember that when 
T was in l\Tadras as Chairman of that Commission, and we 
Were discussing what should be tbe .special function of the 
Christian Collcge.s. there came out. of the discussion the 
phrase : ‘ (he putting of the scientific mind behind the morci' 
Kil heart'. That is what I am sure one way or other all 
fruitful research ought to be. ^Yhnt is sometimes described 
as the ]mre disintci'estcd love of knowledge for its own sake 
mav easily become the idlest curiosity, and can lend to little 
but the endless production of theses for doctor, afes. They 
gain their author his degree, and then cumber libraiy sbelves 
unused. The merciful or passionate heart if left to itself 
will produce propaganda wbicb may be good or bad. but is 
not Icnowlcdge and is an insecure guide to action. Profitable 
research must bo based upon a real concern, and guided by 
(bo standards of scbolarslup and this book is a notable 
example of such research. I commend it to all citizens of 
that groat and beautiful city of hfadras, and to all wlio are 
concerned with the modem social problems of Tndia wbicb 
tire so strikingly illustrated in this study. 


A. D. TjINRSAY 
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L CITY TEANSITION 

The importance of the urbanizing influences which are 
so vigorouslj' in operation in modern India lies not merely in 
the fact that those influences are centripetal — drawing increas- 
ing numbers of villagers into the vortex of city life', tnc 
influences of the city are also centrifugal. The streams 
which colour its thought and life are percolating slowly hut 
steadily outwards to the remotest village. This tendency is 
strengthened by the fact, not only that Indian factory opera- 
tives are nearly all migi'ants from the villages, but that the 
raigi-ation is not always a permanent exodus. It is some- 
times only a temporar-y transfer, and the industrial recruit 
frequent continues to regard as his home the place from 
which he has come, and often leaves the factory and the 
city for prolonged visits to the village-. 

Another factor of even more widespread significance in 
the diftusion of urban influence has been the rapid develop- 
ment of road transport. The motor bus has done for village 
India what the railway train could never have done. 
A network of road senices is rapidly breaking down the 
ancient insularity of the villages. The motor bus hurtles pre- 
cariously along uneven tracks, trailing clouds of dust, to 
villages which a few years ago had hardly heard of the exist- 
ence of a train. This new mobility has been a factor of 
great importance in widenmg rural horizons. 

It is probable that m a few years wireless broadcasting in 
lAdia will be sulSciently developed to form a very important 
link between the village and the outside world. Alreadj' 
several successful experiments in iwal broadcasting have been 
made and it is safe to predict that soon millions of Indian 
villagers will gather daily around communal loud speakers 
to listen to news, talks and entertainments broadcast from 
the larger towns and cities. 

These growing contacts between the city and the village 
indicate quite clearly that the present-day urban life of India 
is "oiiig to play an important part in the future of village 
hfc- The tendency of some writers to regard the cities of 
India as artificial and rather regrettable excrescences which 
hare no place in the life of the ‘ real India ’, is a very grave 
erroi. The cities are perhaps artificial, they may be a cause 
for regret, but they cannot be ignored as a factor of vital 
uuportunce to the whole future of the Indian people. Their 
> enact unon the viliage.is. as yet, slight, but it is growing in 
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has been done has been limited mainly to Bombay. Tlie city 
of Madras might be fairly accnratelj described as vii'gin soil. 
But it is soil which lend.s itself to profitable sociological ex- 
ploration. Its grondli has been less sensationally rapid than 
that of Calcutta and Bombay and, perhaps for that reason, 
Madras has, notably among Indian cities, retained many of 
the characteristics of the ‘ essential India ’ of the villages. 
It is not highly industrialized in the modern sense. It is a 
commercial rather than an industrial centre — a city of shojj- 
keepers — though it does possess several large cotton mills, and 
in recent years ‘ industrial development has been marked and 
the tariffs have enabled the creation of pencil, match and 
tobacco factories, bidis‘ being made and exported in some 
ijaantity.’' 

The South Indian seems to take more kindly to city life 
than most of his fellow-countrymen. The Report on the 
census of India for 1931 points out that ‘ there is a greater 
tendency to city life in Madras [Presidency] than in any 
major province but Bombay, but the towns are far less indus- 
trial in character than [those] of the latter province This 
does not necessarily mean that the South Indian is a better 
citizen than the Bengali or the Mahratta. But there is reason 
to believe that he fits faii-ly easily and naturally into the life 
of a city community, and this fact helps to reduce the 
inevitable tendency toward artificiality which characterizes 
city life everywhere, and to render Madras, among Indian 
cities, a less exotic growth than its more highly westernized 
sisters. An important point in this connection is the relative 
importance of the Adi-Dravida"* in Madras. This community 
provides the bulk of the manual labour in the southern 
Presidency city, and occupies a more prominent place in the 
life of the city than the ' outcaste ’ in Bombay and Calcutta. 
-4.di-Dravida migration to INIadras city is frequently family 
migration, as opposed to the industrial migration in other 
centres, which is largely confined to men. The Madras Adi- 
Bravida tends to establish himself in the city in mud and 
thatch huts and to retain his own form of community life, 
within the larger city community. The transition of a family 
from village life to an Adi-Dravida hutting ground in IMadras 
is much less violent and confusing than the removal of an 

] The bidi Is an indigenous cigarette. 

' Cc?isus of India, 1931, vol. I, p. 52. 

Census of India, 1931, vol. I, p. 20. 

liiterally ancient Dravidians. An officially adopted term for jnerabers 
of the Doptessed Castes in Madras Presidency, 
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CHAPTEE II 

‘CROWNED ABOVE QUEENS’ 

The Founding of Fort St. George 

The visitor to modern Madras may well wonder how it came 
about that an unfavoured and unpromising tract of bare, 
sandy shore, almost completely devoid of natural advantages, 
was chosen as the site for a great city. The choice was 
fortuitous rather than deliberate and was governed by political 
rather than geogi'aphical considerations. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth centiny the Dutch 
had a trading establishment at Pulicat, about twenty-five 
miles north of the present .site of Madras. A concession was 
granted to the English East India Company in the year 1619, 
in accordance with a clause in the Ti-eaty of London, which 
permitted the English factors to establish a factory at Pulicat. 
This arrangement did not prove satisfactory or permanent. 
Trade jealousies rendered the English and the Dutch uneasy 
neighbours and the East India Company factors left Pulicat 
in 1622 to found a factory at Masulipatam — at a safe distance 
from their ‘ invetterate and most mallitious enemyes’, the 
Dutch. 

The new settlement proved as unsatisfactory as the Pulicat 
experiment. Masulipatam was situated in the ancient king- 
dom of Golconda, the officials of which looked wuth distrust 
upon the English settlers and behaved towards them with 
such unfriendliness that the ti-ade of the Company, and 
doubtless also the private enterprises of the factors, suffered 
considerably. It is probable that the fault did not lie solely 
with the Golconda officials, for there are indications that 
the Englishmen were overbearing in ■ manner and none too 
scrupulous in the payment of customs duties when evasion 
proved possible. 

Without forsaking Masulipatam the English established 
another factory at Armagon ' about 40 miles north of Pulicat , 
where the Armagon Shoal forms the only secure roadstead 
on the eastern side of India, known now as Blackwood’s 
harbour Here also the lack of co-operation by the local 


Cennus of' the Town of hlmlran, 1871. 
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authorities hampered the work of the factors. An official 
letter to the Company describes the fort at Armagon as ‘ of 
noe vallew ’ . 'It aferds at present not a peece of good 
Cloath, for that Nague' soe pills and pels the merchants that 
they are not able to Comply with their Contracts.’ More- 
over, most of the indigenous dyeing and weaving centres lay 
farther south than either Slasulipatam or Armagon and this, 
combined with the unhappy relations with the local officials, 
led to the determination to find a more suitable berth farther 
down the coast. In 1639 Francis Day, ' chief of the sub- 
ordinate factory at Annagon was sent to look for such a 
place and found what he was looking for at Itladras. A full 
account of Fay’s negotiations is contained in a letter fi'om 
the Masulipatam factors to the Company, dated the 25th of 
October 1639.^ 

Francis Fay was Inovdered to go towards St. Thomay, to 
see what payntings those parts doth afford, and alsoe to see 
whether any place were fitt to fortifie upon; which accordingly 
he did. And, the [ ] August last, the said Francis Fay. 

haveinge Dispatoht M'hat bee was sent about, came for this 
place, and shewes us what bee had Done. And, firet, hee makes 
it appeare to us that at a place Called kladraspatam, neere 
St. Thomay, the best payntings are made, or ns good ns any- 
where on this Coast, likewise Exellant long Cloath, Morrees, 
and peroalla (of which we have seene blusters), and better 
Cheape by 20 per cent, than anywhere Else. Tlie Nngue of 
that place is very desirous of our residence there, for hee hath 
made us very fayre proffers to that Effect; for, first, he proffers 
to build a forte, in what manner wee please, upon a high plott 
of gi-ound, adjoyneinge to the sen, where a shipp of any Burthen 
may ride within Muskett shot; close by a river which is Cape- 
able of a Vessell of 50 Tonns;'* and, upon possession given us by 
him, and not before, to pay what Charges hee shall have dis- 
bursed. Secondly, hee gives us the whole benifite of a towne 
neere by for two years, which loume may be at present worth 
about 2000 pagodas per annum; but after two years, the pro- 
ceeds of that towne to. be Equally devided betweene him and 
us. Thirdly, wee to be custome free continually at the Port 
of bladraspatam, and, iff wee carry any our Goods through his 

’ The Naik or local raler. 

= Imperial Gazetteer of India (Provincial Seriea), 1908, Mnaras, vol. I. 
p. 502. 

’ Quoted by Poster, The Founding of Fort St. George, pp. 10 and 11. 

. ‘ This is clearly a reference to the Cooum River, a channel of the Palar 

River ^hich^ flows to the south ot the Fort, The river has changed bevond 
recognition in Uie course of the years and is today a sluggish and unsavoury 
stream, which only finds release to the sea, through its heavily silted 
estuary, for brief periods during the heaviest of the monsoon rains/ 
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Countray, to pay half the Custome usually [paid?] by other 
Iklerchants. Eourthly, wee to Enjoye the priviledge of mintage, 
without payinge any dutyes. Eivethly, that for all such monyes 
as wee shall Delliver out to workmen, hee, the said Nague, wilbe 
liable to make it good, allways provided hee be made acquainted 
with the delivery. Sixtly, what provisions soever wee shall 
buy, Either for fort or shippinge, to pay noe dutyes at all. And 
lastlj', if any shipp or vessell shall happen (belongeing to us or 
our friends) to be cast away upon his Territoryes, all whatever 
is sav’d upon Demand shall be restor’d. 

The bitter memories of Masulipatam and Armagon 
hastened the acceptance of these ‘ fayre priviledges ’ . So 
eager indeed were the servants of the Company to get to 
Madras that Erancis Day and Andrew Cogan (the Agent on 
the Coromandel Coast) proceeded with the building of the new 
fort before the Companj' had had time either to approve or 
to disapprove of the project. The Naik, despite the promise 
reported in the letter quoted above, did not in fact build the 
fort. ‘ The Nague hath confest before us that hee never had 
an intent or did ever promise to build other than with Tody 
Trees and earth ; laying the fault on the Lingua (interpreter) 
for misunderstandinge of him at the time of treatie.’^ The 
factors, however, w'ent on with the building trusting ‘ to time 
to justify their proceedings’. The work was commenced in 
3640; and thus began, in the reign of Charles I, the first 
settlement of the English at Madras, and ‘ the first territorial 
acquisition by the English in Hindustan — the founding of 
Fort St. George. 

Subsequent Development of Madras 

The first fort was not large. It consisted of ‘ a tower or 
house enclosed by a rectangular wall 400 yards long by 
100 yards wide with bastions at the four corners But 
soon there collected around it 'a miscellaneous company of 
Indian traders, we.avers, painters, dyers, etc., w'ho were 
attracted not only by the prospect of trade but also by the fact 
that a thirty years’ exemption from taxes was granted to 
those who settled near the fort."* ‘ It is said that within a 
year after the English settled there arose about 70 to 80 
substantial houses on the northern and southern sides of the 


' Letter written on October 14, 1640, by Cogan and hia colleagues; 
Foster, ibid., p. 13. 

^ Love, Vestiges of Old Madras, vol. I, p. 1. „ , it 

’ Imperial Gazetteer of India (Provincial Series), 1908, Madras, vol. 1, 
p. 602. 

* ibid., p. 502, 
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fort ; while in the village of Madraspatnam to the north, 
nearly 400 families of weavers had come to reside 
permanently.’’ 

Madras gained rapidly in prestige and slanding. M'ithin 
eighteen months of its foundation it had become the chief 
factory and the hcadiiuarlers of the Company on the Coro- 
mandel Coast. By the end of the seventeenth century' it 
was ‘ the chief British settlement in Hindustan and the prin- 
cipal port for European and native goods ’ ." 

The political and military history of Port St. George i.s 
full of interest and of incident. Eor more than 100 years 
it was a storm centre in South India, and was frecjuently 
threatened. Its fortifications were not strong and this fact 
proved an incentive to the French and, later, to Aurangzeb 
to attack it, though no conque.st was effected until 1740, 
when La Bourdonnais, the Lieutenant of Dupleix, forced 
Governor Morse to capitulate and carried him and his council 
off to Pondicherry.^ Following this con<iuest, the French 
held Madras for three years until, in 1749, under the terms 
of the Treaty of Aix la ClmiieUe, it was i-estored to the 
English.' ‘ During these three years . . . they pulled down 
the native and Armenian part of Blaektown,'’ which then 
clustered close under the north wall, and made a glacis out 
of the debris.’® 

In 1759 the city was again besieged by Lally, but 
strengthened fortifications made possible a successful resis- 
tance, and except for a potential danger from the approaches 
of Haider Ali in 1769 and 1780, IMadras remained free from 
the fear of outside attack until 1914, when the German 
wai'ship, the Enulcn, shelled the eity^ in tlie early' stages of 
the Great War.' Apart from the explosion of a petrol tank 
near the harbour the Eindcn’.s shells did little damage, but 
the attack caused a panic amongst the people, many of whom 
fled from the city in terror. 

The concern of this chapter is primarily with the growth 
of the city' in population and in area rather than with its 


See 


501. 


’ Offiejai Handbook of ihe City of Madrst (1033 ’ edition), p. 34. 
also_ To-iter, Pouiidtng of Fort gt. George, note on p. 10. 

- Ijove, Vestiges of Old jlradi-o.s, lol. 1, p. 9. 

’ Imperial Gazetteer of India (Provincial Series), lladras. vol. I p 
• jbid., p. 504. ’ ‘ 

n ’’■aao applied to the Indian town to the north of the Fort : later 
called Georgetoivn. 

‘ ibid., p. 501. 

of the raid (which took place on September 22, 1914), 
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stirring military history. With these very brief allusions to 
events which were of considerable significance in the acquisi- 
tion by Britain of her Indian Empire, we must turn to the 
less spectacular but none the less significant fact that, amid 
the ‘ warrs and broyls ’ which for many yenrs beset the settle- 
ment, there was growing up around Fort Bt. George a 
steadily expanding urban area. 

In its early days the Fort exercised little authority beyond 
its own walls except in the Blacktown area; but as the cords 
of urban expansion were lengthened, the stakes of central 
control were gradually strengthened. Within a radius of five 
miles around the Fort were numerous villages or small towns 
which, one after another, came under the authority of the 
Company. ‘ Tondiarpet, Pursavakam and Egmore were 
granted to. it in 1693; Veysarpadi, Nangambakkam, Tiru- 
vottiym’ and Ennore in 1708; and Vepery, Perambur and 
Pudupakkam in 3.742. Possession of these and other tracts, 
including St. Thomd, which had been occupied in 1749 to 
prevent the French getting a footing there, was confirmed by 
a “ farman ” of the Mughal Emperor in 1765.’* 

Because of an ‘ inexplicable dearth of maps ’ , we do not 
possess a reliable account of the topography of old Madras. 
Nor have we any adequate estimate of the population of the 
town earlier than that of the census of 1871. Several inter- 
esting descriptions of Madras in the seventeenth ‘ and 
eighteenth centuries and estimates of the population of the 
town have been left by contemporary "writers. Thomas 
Bowrey (c. 1670) in his Countries Round the Bay of Bengal 
estimated the ‘ native population ’ at forty thousand. A few 
years later Dr. John Fiyer calculated that there were three 
hundred English residents in the Fort and three thousand 
Portuguese, while he placed the figure for the Indian town 
at thirty thousand. Ten years after Fryer’s Ausit the officers 
of the Company reported that there were four hundred 
thousand people in Madras. The methods by which they 
reached this extraordinary figure are indicated by ‘ J oseph 
Hearne, Governor’ ; ‘Wee have tryed this truth, not onel}' 
by the examination of Captain Heath and many other English, 
but also by some Serangoes and Lascars, Inhabitants of 
Madrasse.’'"' These early investigators were not burdened by 

p Gazetteer of Tiielia (Provincial Scrie.'!), 1008, Madras, vol. I. 

account of sneh maps of Old Madras as are available is given by 
irn , v® bis Vestiges of Old Madras, and copies of many of them 
reproduced m that most valuable work. 

■Oove, 1 estiges of Old Madras, vol. I, p. 647. 
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tlie nice questions ■which ■worry the modern Census Commis- 
sioner, but ■what they lacked in technique they made up in 
confidence and Joseph Hearne, Governor, had no doubt 
about the accuracy of his estimate. ‘ Let no man hereafter 
be so impudent as to tell us that wee are mistaken. 

Almost one hundred years later (in 1791) the inhabitants 
of hladraspatnam pave an example of public spirit which 
later generations of citizens have failed to emulate. They 
invited the Government to tax them for the defence of the 
town and described themselves as ‘ three hundred thousand 
useful subjects '. 

Unreliable as these early estimates of the ^xipulation of 
jiladras obviously are. they at least indicate that the city liad 
grown with considerable rapidity. A comparison of the maps 
of different periods makes it possible to picture the manner 
in which this growth took place. The new settlement at 
Tort St. George with the equally nc'W commercial appendix 
to the north (Blacktown). stretched out its tentacles to draw 
into the web of its business life, the suiTounding villages. 
Over those villages, svithin a radius of four or five miles, it 
exercised a dominating influence, and when finally they 
passed under the authority of the Fort the links made by 
commerce were greatly strengthened by administrative 
measures. 

Tliis little constellation of villages, the life of which 
revolved increasingly around Ihe activities of Fort Bt. George, 
soon began to expand until it formed a sprawling citv’ of verv’ 
uneven density of ixipulation, but possessing a real unity and 
most of the characteristics of an urban community. As a 
result of its manner of development hladras citv is excep- 
tional in the way in which, within the municipal limits, 
entirely urban localities shade off unexpectedly into purely 
agricultural areas. 

It is probable that the fact that the Company occupied 
Madras not by conqne.st but by iirvitation, has influenced the 
whole subsequent history of ^fadra.s Presidency, Pacific and 
friendly rela'tions existed between the Fort and tbe country 
round from (he very beginning. The Fort rvns never .subject 
to attack from the Iwal inhabitants. It may well be that 
this auspicious beginning of tbe British connection in Madras 
has htljicd to make the lustorv and jKililical evolution of 
Itfadras Pr<>siaency different from that of the re.si of India. 



CHAPTER in 

‘ WITHERED BELDAME ’ 

Mobeiin Madras 

Processor Patrice Geddes has created a classification of 
cities into three groups, which has been fairly widely 
accepted, ‘ (1) Primary cities — ^which are engaged mainly on 

the direct production of human necessities. (2) Secondary 
cities — devoted primarily to marketing, warehousing and 
distribution. (3) Tertiary cities — wliich arc ‘ in a sense para- 
sitic on the other two groups, springing up for the sake of 
recreation, health, education, opulent residence and retired 
leisure, none of w’hich can be perfectly realized amid the 
hurly-burly of primary and secondary activities 

Madras city does not fit neatly into any one of these 
categories. The preponderance of commercial activity should 
perhaps place it among Professor Geddes’ ' secondary cities 
but it is also a manufacturing and educational centre and a 
resort for those who seek ‘ oiiulent residence and retired 
leisure 

It is of interest and importance to note that the British 
occupation changed the w'hole nature of the tendency to 
town-formation in India. The main factors in the develop- 
ment of modern Indian cities such as seaports, presidency 
towns and trading and manufacturing centres in the interior 
have been foreign capital administered by foreigners, the 
scope given to the talents of the Indian trading classes as 
well as to the artisan and professional classes, and the centri- 
petal influence of Government headquarters which provide 
scope for employment in the executive administration and 
in the law courts. In former times the life of the State 
revolved around the maintenance of the chief, in practice, 
if not in theory. The capitals flourished at the expense of 
the smaller towns and the gi'eater and more lucrative part 
of the trade of the capital was in arms, ornaments, fine 
fabrics, etc., which ministei’ed to the demands of the court. 
A fictitious stimulus of this land, in goods which were mainly 
unproductive in the economic sense, could not long survive 

' Sea P. Abercrombie, Shcjjicld : Civic Survey and Development Plan, 
p. 6. 

’ ibid., p. 6. 
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the regime under which it flourished; and as the old capitals 
such as Yizianagar, Bijapur and Agra fell into decline, and 
in some cases decay, new commercial and industrial centres 
sprang up. 

It IS still true that a city like Delhi and to a lesser extent 
some of the presidency towns exist for the administration. 
But, generally speaking, the most vigorous stimulus to town 
formation during the British period has come from the new 
opportunities provided under modern conditions for the trader, 
the professional and the ‘ business man ’ generally. 

We can account for the rapid growth of hladras in its 
early days by : 

(1> the fact that the Fort provided a certain security at 
a time when the country was subject to frequent internal 
upheai’al; and 

(2) the attraction of possible trade with the Company 
to Indian merchants and craftsmen. 

Tliis led to a permanent non-rural aggregation near the 
Fort which, as we have seen, .spread steadily outwards to 
embrace the surrounding villages and form the modern city 
of Madras. That city in its configuration bears many marks 
of its origin and subsequent development. It sprawls along 
the coast of the Bay of Bengal (‘ in 13‘^4''N. and 18®lo'E. ')‘ 
for a distance of about ten miles, and its municipal boundaries 
strike inland from the coast in a ragged semi-circular fashion. 

Area 

The total area of the city is 29’396 square miles." At 
the centre of the base of this rough serai-circle is Fort St. 
George. Its ancient military gloiw is largely departed, and 
though solid bastions still stand as a reminder of more stirring 
times, the Fort today contains only a small detachment of 
troops. It prowdes, however, a home for the Secretariat of 
the Government of JIadras. and thus remains the head- 
quarters of the Madras Pre-sidency. Around the Fort is a belt 
of un{)opulated territorj- most of'which has been reserved for 
the use of the militai-j- authorities, including on the south- 
west, the I.sland — a large tract of open land surrounded by 
two arms of the river Cooum, which runs through the city 
in a serie.- of wide loops to enter the sea* immediately to 

‘ Irr.j-erial GarftUer of India. IPOS, rot. XVI, p. STA. 

’ Admini' traitor. P.cjnrl of (ht Corporcficn of .’fc/iros, ICAS-!, p. 2. 

* Th<- mouth of tbo Coonin i- uiiu-H tip. Uiat the river forms a i,aU 
hgten fer thu grvaitr pari of Ihe vesr, the i-and liar Iwing hroltcn only 
in the r.vlnj ecasott. 
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the south of Fort Bt. George. Immediately outside this zone, 
wliich surrounds the Fort and separates it from the city 
proper, lie the most densely populated areas of Madras, and 
beyond those areas an outer semi-circular fringe of what may 
be roughly described as suburban areas. The irregular distri- 
bution ot the city’s population is largely accounted for by 
tile fact that Madras is made up of three or four distinct 
urban units and many little villages — the whole held loosely 
together by a web of communications which radiate from 
Fort Bt. George outwards towards the circumference with, 
of course, many intersecting roads and streets. 

The site of iladras city is very low and very level. 
The gi'eater part of its surface is alluvial^ and at no point 
does it rise more than twenty-five feet above sea-level. It 
is ‘ intersected by two languid streams ’, the Cooum, to which 
reference has already been made, and the Adyar which forms 
the southern boundary of the city. The Buckingham Canal 
is an odorous channel running ‘ from the Krishna river in 
the north to the neighbourhood of Pondicherry in the south ' 
and passing through Madras iiarallel with the coast. Its 
importance has diminished with the development of railway 
transport, but it is still used extensively for the carrying of 
firew'ood to Madras from the Casuarina plantations to the 
north and south of the city. As the canal is very shallow 
(‘ the usual depth of water is from 21 to 8i feet ’)^ the boats 
are necessarily small and cargoes light. 

C 0 MMUNIC.rTI 0 NS 

The communications of Madras city have already been 
described as a web radiating from Fort St. George. From 
the Fort to San Thome, which lies about two miles to the 
south, there runs the iMarina, a fine coastal road, flanked on 
its western side by several stately public buildings, which 
enjoy an uninterrupted view of the sea. This handsome 
thoroughfare was constructed during the governorship of Sir 
M. E. Grant Duff, who, in a letter written shortly after the 
making of the road, reveals the origin of the name which 
it now bears ; 

‘ We have greatly benefited Madras be wrote, ‘ by . . . 
turning the rather dismal beach of five years ago into one of 

* ‘ The subsoil consists of sand in tli6 eastern half of the city and clay 
or sand and clay mixed in the western portion. Large quantities of subsoil 
water are encountered within a few feet of the ground surface at all times 
of the jear. Official Handhoak, 1933, p. 108. 

’ Official Handbook of ihc City of Madras, 1933, p. 19. 

’ ibid., p. 49. 
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the most beautiful promenades in the world. Trom old Sicilian 
recollections, I gave in 1884 to our new creation the name of 
the ^larina; and I was not a little amused when, walking there 
last winter ndth the Italian general Saletta, he suddenly said 
to me “On se dirait a Palermo 

There can be no doubt that ^ladras has been ‘ greatly 
benefited ’ by tbe construction of the hlarina. It has become 
one of the chief lungs of the citj' frequented in the late 
afternoon and evening by thousands of people, who pour out 
from hot and stuff}' streets and offices in quest of cooling 
bi'eezes from the sea. The amenities of the Marina might, 
however, be greatly increased by careful and judicious 
development. 

Northwards from the Fort a road, which is a continuation 
of the Jilarina, swings round past the High Court Buildings 
to join First Line Beach, the thorouglifare which skirts the 
eastern side of Georgetown and on which are found many 
large mercantile offices and warehouses. To the east of First 
Line Beach is the Harbour. First Line Beach and tbe Marina 
form the coastal base of the semi-circle which is iladras, and 
from the Fort two other main radii strike outwards towards 
the circumference — the Mount Road and the Poonamallee 
High Road. The Mount Road — so called because it leads 
direct to St. Thomas’ Mount, some six miles to tbe south- 
west of the city — crosses the Island, and skirting the edge of 
Government House grounds, broadens out into a fine straight 
arterial road flanked by important shops and business houses, 
passes through some crowded bazaar streets to the area of 
handsome garden houses in Teynampet and thence out into 
the open countiy. The Poonamallee High Road, a more 
congested and less attractive thoroughfare, runs straight 
thro’jgii the middle of the city in a westerlv direction. Other 
important streets are the 'China Bazaar Road and the 
Esplanade, which form the southern boundan* of Georgetown, 
and Popbam s Broadway, which runs directlv north parallel 
with First Line Beach. 

Prior to tbe advent of modern modes of travel residents 
in the city depended for me-ans of transport mainly upon the 
rickshaw, the Jutka and the horse-carriage; and even today 
when the city is ])rovided with electric tramway.s and motor- 
bus sen-'ices, and increasing numbers of people own private 
cars, the rickshaw and the jutka retain a not unimportant 
place m the provision of public transport and, though the 

0 / Indio CPro^inrlal Series}, IMS. Madras rot. 1, 

p. -SM, frolcctc. 
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old horse-carriage has fallen on evil days, it may occasionally 
be seen in the streets of Madras. The rickshaw is a small 
two-wheeled gig, pulled by a coolie, and it is normally 
supix)sed to seat only one person, though it is not uncommon 
to see a wretched coolie struggling along with two heavy 
adults iir his vehicle.' Many families own private rickshaws, 
though the number seems to be declining and the majority of 
rickshaws in Madras city are licensed for public hire. It is 
a cheap but slow method of transport and involves a type of 
human labour which is open to serious criticism. A sensitive 
person can hardly ride with comfort behind the strained and 
sweating back of a fellow human being, or feel justified in 
thus employing him as a beast of burden.* 

The jntka is a light two-wheeled vehicle with a high, 
rectangular boarded floor and a light roof-covering. It is 
normally drawn by a pony, though in some cases bullocks 
are used. It provides an exceedingly uncomfortable means of 
transport, but is still fairly widely used in Madras where 
many jutkas are available for public hire. It is surprising 
that the jutka has never been displaced by the more rationally 
designed ‘ tonga ’ of Northern India.'’ 

The carriages most commonly used in Madras in former 
times were of the four-wheeled landau type drawn by one (or 
sometimes two) horses. They have been almost entirely 
displaced by the motor car. 

The city is provided with a rather limited electric tramway 
service. There were, in 103-2, 8^ miles of double track and 

miles of single track over which tram cars operated. ■* The 
service is provided by the Madras Electric Tramways (1901) 
Ltd. Two main routes run from the south to the north of 
the city and there are a few minor routes which operate 
towards the west over strictly limited tracks. The tramways 
are used by large numbers of people, but they are quite 
inadequate to sei-ve the needs of a city which has spread far 
beyond the range of the present tramway system. It may 
be doubted whether, in a city where many .of the streets are 


‘ Ihis is now p'lohibited. 

- This raises a ratter ditScult moral issue, since to refuse to ride in a 
rickshaw may deprive the coolie, who has no alternative means of liveli- 
hood, of the chance of earning a Uving^l 

“ An Indian friend of tho writer’s -attempted to introduce the tonga to 
a South Indian town by purchasing one for the use of his family, tat 
merely succeeded in gaming a reputation for eccentricity and providing 
tho youth of the town with the _ amusing diversion of following this strange 
vehicle when it wont abroad I 

* Official Handbook of the City of Madras, 1938, p. 164, 

2 
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inconveniently and often dangerously narrow, tramcars are, 
under modern conditions, a suitable form of transport at 
all. 

The development of motor-bus services helps to meet the 
need for chea}) passenger transpoi't \\-ithin the city, which the 
ramwajs could not meet. The bus services are privately 
owned, mainly by small compnies or private individuals, and 
ac of capital (combined with keen competition) results in 
a m.u 'ed lack of efficient organization . The police authorities 
!tl^e endeavoured to regulate bus traffic but their powers are 
necessarily limited to the task of reducing congestion on the 
various routes by ensuring regular starting intervals. But 
fi,i obvious need for more efficient organization of 

branch of the passenger transport services 
perhaps best be achieved either 
nasstn^i f or by the creation of an ad hoc 

of responsible for the provision 

of tbe city and 

the co-ordmation of the bus and tramway services to this 

Ceiffirrstalil/J M fn Madras-the 
and the*F<'■mo1•l^ adras and Southern Mahnitta Railway 

'iiten S !?" '! “'’I '<”■ " »' 

is likelv to Invn -in • oity is a new enterprise which 

of A development 

conncctioiV w' thn i ff^f’ons have been erected in 

track . fWs suburban 

!•= capable of on its outskirts which 

electrified line residential development. The 

Line Beach, pa4Vn.Mln-^^^^ off)' f^'o® 'eir.t 

and then turns almoS dnf area of Egraore, 

recent town exten^joj^' .j j^<^th, skirting the edge of the 
Saidapet, St. '-ffiomas’' thence through 
of re^nl year; (he “ Tambaram. .The tendency 
rapidly on ific southern side^f'^lhe^f 
further accelerated bv this nm. fo be still 

Iraasixirt. ' ‘ ® Provision of cheap and speedy 


Madrau I'jo-^A^es 
imificir,! rmntruction 
I I'.mcH Spring. a« 
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challenge fiaunted in tlic face ^ 
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nature’.’ An attempt was made in 1862 to meet the 
' serious disadvantage of the absence of any natural harbour 
at a port where the surf is continual ’ by the construction 
of a screw-pile pier. In 1876 w'ork was begun on a harbour 
sufficiently large ‘ to hold nine steamers from 3,000 to 7,000 
tons and when it was nearing completion in 1881 a devas- 
tating cyclone ‘ washed away half a mile of the breakwaters, 
threw the two top courses of concrete blocks into the harbour, 
hurled over two of the Titan cranes used on the works, lowered 
and spread out the rubble base of the breakn^aters, and washed 
away one and a half miles of construction railway Un- 
deterred by this disaster the engineers, after consultation with 
‘ a committee of English experts’, returned to the fray. In 
18S4 building w'as begun again and in 1 896 a harbour ‘ on 
practically the original design was comideted. It was ‘ just 
two walls, shaped like the jaws of a pincers, running out into 
the sea',® with the entrance, 500 feet in width, facing 
eastwards. But nature had another weapon in reserve with 
which to meet the ‘ challenge ’ — less dramatic than the 
cyclone, but exceedingly troublesome. Surf-driven .sand 
accumulated from the south and silted up the harbour 
entrance, and it became necessary to close the eastern gate- 
way, and a new entrance was made in the north-east corner 
of the harbour and protected by a breakwater w'hich pro- 
jected on the sea-side to the north of this new harbour mouth. 
This arrangement has jiroved satisfactory up to the present; 
and Madras has thus been provided with a well-equipped 
harbour wffiich encloses 200 acres of calm water, of a depth 
at the entrance of about 37 feet at high water and about 
34 feet at lower water. 

The trade of the port is said to have ‘ increased enormously 
during recent years’. ‘Nearly 900 steamers of an average 
net registered tonnage of 3,700 tons enter and le.ave the 
harbour yearly, and the total tonnage of cargo handled 
amounts to 1,500,000 tons.’ The total value of the. trade of 
the port amounts to about £35,000,000 annually.®' The affairs 


‘ ,T. C. Molony, A Bool: of Sotith India (Methuen), 102G, p. 17. . '■ 

= Imperial Gazetteer of India (Provincial Series), 1908, Madras, voP' ‘I, 
p. 510. 

* ibid., p. 510. 

" ibid., pp. 510 and 511. 

“ ibid. 

® J. C. Molony, A Boole of South India, p. 16. 

' Official Handbook of the City of Madras, 1933, p. 160. 

’ ibid., p. 153. 
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of the port are administered b}’ the Sladras Port Trust 

Board. ' in 

’ The steady growth of the large sand accretion to the soulU 

of the Harbour may m the future create veiy difficult ])ro- 
blems for the engineer and greatly increase the expense of 
maintaining the harbour. The development of a large harbour 
at Cochin on the south-we.st coast and of a fine natural 
haibour at Tizagajiatam in the north of Yladnis Presidency 
may result in a serious diminution of the .sea-borne trade of 
Itladras, though it is, as yet, too early to form any estimates 
or make any predictions as to the effects of these two 
important developments upon Yladras city. 


Cun.iTi: VXD Bainfall 

Madras has been described as ‘ the pleasantest dwelling 
place in the East but its charm lies in its wide open spaces, 
its unusual combination of the urban and the rural, its unique 
garden-houses and the genial friendliness and humour of the 
South Indian people, rather than in its climate. It is hot and 
humid for nine mouths of the year, and still hotter for the 
remaining three months. The mean temperature for the 
coolest months (December and Jamiary) is about 76° and for 
the hottest months (May and June) about 90°. This latter 
figure is moderate when compared with the liot weather tem- 
peratui'es of Northern India. But tlie cold weather figures 
in the north are in most places much lower than in Madras. 
The cornparatively equable nature of the climate of Madras 
results in a very high mean temperature for the year of 
83°.= 

_ The 1908 edition of the Imperial Gazetteer contains annual 
rainfall figures based on calculations made over a period of 
8-5 j'ears.^ The average annual rainfall is estimated at 
49 inches of which 29.1 inches are received during the north- 
east monsoon from October to December, and 15 inches from 
June to September in the south-west monsoon. The heaviest 
recorded fall during this period was 88 inches in 1827, and 
the smallest 18 inches in 1832, the year before the Guntur 
famine.’^ 


C-Afolony, 1 Bool: of Soitlh India (irethiien), 1926, p. 15. 
p (Provincial Series), lOOS, Madras, vol, I. 

’ ibid., p. 501. 
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The following graph indicates the seasonal incidence of 
rainfall, temperature and humidity averaged over a period of 
35 years. , 


V, MADRAS CITY' . 

CSffAPH SHOWS THE SEASONAL INCIOENCE OF flAINFALt, TEMPERATURE AND HUMlOJTV, 
AVERAGED OVER THE PERIOD 1910 1925 



From Rcpori of the City High Mortality Committee, 
Madras, 


The census report on IMadras city for 1871 described^ the 
climate as ‘ on the wiiole, favourable to the health of the 
native inhabitants’.* There is no doubt, however, that the 
mortality rates are affected by changes in climate, and though 


Comer nj the Totrn of Medraa, 1871. p. 67, 
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Madi-as is less subject to sudden alternations of heat and cold 
than man}>- other parts of India, it is in the months when 
the temperature is lower and the humidity and rainfall higher 
that the largest numbers of deaths occm\ and the death-iates 
are at then- minimum during the dry. hot months of May 
and June. This is gi'aphically illustrated at the foot of the 
table opposite which gives the total deaths from all causes 
by months of the year for the period of 1910 to 1926. The 
years 1918-19 are omitted because of the abnormal inflation of 
the figures for deaths which resulted from the ‘ infiuenza ’ 
epidemic which devastated India, in common with most other 
countries, dming those years. 

W.tTER SuPPTiY 

A cit}', situated as Madras is, in a locality which is subject 
to prolonged ])eriods of drought must needs devise arrange- 
ments for the provision of a dependable supply of water. This 
is no easy task in a land where there are few effective rivers 
and equally few natural springs, where water is in constant 
demand for irrigation purjwses and where the abnormally flat 
nature of the surrounding country limits very strictly the 
possibility of finding a natural fall of sufficient height to pro- 
vide adequate pressure in the water mains. Until about 
seventv vears ago. hladras city depended for its water supply 
upon shallow wells, l^fany of the older houses even in the 
most denselv crowded parts of the city, where there are no 
gardens at all, possess their private wells still. These wells 
were in constant danger of pollution ‘ ovring to the porous 
nature of the sub-soil and the want of proper drainage A 
pronosal to dam the Corteliar river, about 17 miles north-west 
of IMadras and divert the water to storage lakes which would 
supplv the citv was adopted in 1866. A weir was erected on 
the Corteliar river at Dhamarambakkam and the water 
carried to Sholavaram and Red Hills where storage tanks 
were constructed to retain it." These tanks ' also receive a 
considerable supplv fi'om the Catchment areas to the extent 
of 140 square miles that drain directly to them and to the 
supplv channels’.® In addition to providing the water supply 
for IMadras city, tliese reservoirs are drawn upon for irriga- 
tion to the extent of about oOO million cubic feet per annum.' 

' Ofncial Uandbool a) the City of ^^a,lra 1 , 1Q3S, p. U3. 

^ iVid., p. 143. ' < i 

* ibid , p. H3. 

* ibid., p. 143, 
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Total deaths from all Causes in iqio-1926 bv months of the Year. 
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‘ The avei'age quantity issued to the city per annum for the 
ten years ending 31st March 1929 was 5,831 million gallons 
which IS equivalent to 933 million cubic feet per annum. 

The quality of the water supply has given serious concern 
to the city authorities for many years, and plant for chlori- 
nation and for filtration has been installed at Kilpauk, a 
western suburb of the city, and also a pumping system to 
secure an adequate supply of water under sufficient pressure. 

A rising population and 'a consequent increase in the daily 
coirsumption of water has given urgency to the question of 
quantity, and various steps to ensure the future adequacy of 
the city's supply of water are under discussion. 


Drainage 

The fiat and lowlying nature of the site of Madras city 
renders drainage verj' difficult. 

Surface drainage is complicated by the uneven distribution 
of the rainfall, the ‘ wet season ’ during the north-east 
monsoon being marked by heavy rainstorms which discharge 
a volume of water so gi'eat that the ordinary surface drains 
Cimnot cany it away quickly enough to avert fiooding in low- 
lying areas. Mr. J. C. Molony. who was President of the 
Corporation of kladras for five years, describes how in Moore 
Street in the Georgetown area (‘ well nigh the lowest point 
of the city'), ‘when the monsoon rains fall, a flood pours 
down the street’, and how, ‘considering the matter of a 
drain to carry away this flood ’ , he has ‘ stood waist high in 
water’.- The present writer has seen some of the main 
thoroughfares of the citv (e.g. China Bazaar Boad and the 
Esplanade! full of abandoned motor vehicles, with the flood 
water almost covering their bonnets. He has also seen many 
times the homes of hut-dwellers in the slums of the city 
completely flooded out and often rased to the ground, while 
their occupants stood in wet loin cloths waiting with astonish- 
mg patience and philosophic detachment for an overwoiked 
fire-engine to come and pump the flood-water away. Blooding 
o this kind is not exceptional. It is a normal, annual 
occurrence in .some parts of the citj’. Adequate measures for 
fiooding have not yet been contrived, though 
m 1933 the Corporation adopted a scheme for the purpose at 


= "/ the City of Madras, 1933, p. 143. 

I. A. Aloiony, A Bool- of Couth India, 192G, p. IS. 
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an estimated cost of Es, 3’26 lakhs/ which should in the 
future reduce the danger of serious flooding in the city. 

The presence of sub-soil water near the ground surface 
has made the construction of an underground sewei’age system 
difficult. Some twentj'-five years ago a scheine was devised 
for sew^ering the city, the execution of which, though not yet 
complete, is now well advanced and is being extended 3 ^ear 
by j^ear. This scheme depends upon a system of pumping 
stations to which the street sewers gravitate and carry the 
sewage from the houses, which is then primped into a cast- 
iron main and convej^ed to the city sewage farm in the north- 
eastern corner of the city. This farm is 100 acres in extent 
and can absorb only one-fifth of the available sewage for 
irrigation, the other four-fifths being released into the sea.” 

This underground drainage sj'stem does not provide for’ 
the disposal of surface water, though in the heavy rains some 
storm water does enter the sewers; the bulk of the surface 
water and storm water is car-ried by ' the road-side ditches 
and old masonry drains into the nearest water course, such 
as the Otteri Nullah, the Cooura and the Buckingham 
Canal ’.® 

The sewering of the city will make possible the abolition 
of the primitive and repulsive methods of scavenging whereby 
men and women have been employed in the collection and 
disposal of human exci-eta. The Coiporation has, with com- 
mendable zeal, pressed forward a project for the compulsory 
provision of flush-out latrines in all houses which ai’e sen'^ed 
by the underground sewerage system. The completion of 
this most desirable and necessary sanitary reform must in- 
evitably have a favourable effect upon the health of the city, 
and it will in addition release many men and women from 
one of the most revolting tasks that any human being could 
be asked to perform. 

Industry and Occupation 

It has already been indicated that the cit}' of Madras owes 
its origin to political rather than economic causes. Prior to 
the development of steam transport its geographical position 
was not a handicap. It was as suitable as any other centre 
on the surf-bound Coromandel coast for trading, and in fact 


* Administration Btport of the Corporation of iladras, 1933-4, p. 21. 
- Official Handbook of the Citi/ of Madras, 1933, p. 108, 

' ibid., p. 109, 
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enjoyed special advantages in the friendly co-operation of the 
local traders and in its proximity to the centres of indigenous 
industry. These industries flourished up to the middle ot 
last centuiy and iladras was then a centre of gi'cater indus- 
trial importance than it is today. When the East India 
Company ceased its trading functions, these passed mainly 
into the hands of European firms, organized on the managing 
agenc}'' system, for whom trade proved more remunerative 
than manufacture. The Industrial devolution in the 'west 
inflicted in'epai-able injury upon the indigenous industries, 
while increasing the demand for raw materials. The Madras 
houses of agency soon became uicdiu mainly for the export 
of raw materials and the import of manufactured goods. 

MTien the Industrial devolution spread eastwards and 
invaded India, iMadras had lost its foi'mer political supremacy 
and the revolution struck its roots more deepl}' in Calcutta 
and Bombay where conditions were more favourable, and 
while these two cities grew rapidly in size and industrial 
importance Madras languished (in Kipling’s phrase) like 
‘ a withered beldame now, 
brooding on ancient fame.' 

Madras’ industrial backwardness in modern times is 
accounted for mainly by the absence of a convenient supply 
of fuel, which is essential to the establishment of modern 
industries. ‘ The nearest coalfield is at Singareni in the 
Nizam’s dominions, but the hulk of its output goes -umst, and 
the coal supply of Madras is mainly obtained from Bengal, 
either by rail or sea.’^ 

There are, however, a few large cotton mills in Madras. 
The Buckingham & Carnatic Mills, situated in Perambur — a 
north-western suburb of the city — were founded by Messrs. 
Birmy & Co., over fifty 3 'ears ago. These mills ‘ stand on 
the onl}- channel (and that a poor one! available for industi'js 
the Otterj Nullah’.- They give emplojmient to about 10,000 
hands and Ijave rightly won ■widespread commendation for 
the admirable provision made for the health, recreation and 
education of their work-people and their children. One other 
cotton mill was established under Indian ownership about 
the same peidod. These tln-ee textile factories were all begun 

1 1883’ and ‘spin j'arn and weave cotton 

cloths of various descriptions 


• Census neport : City of Madros, 1911, p. 10 . 
Imperial Gasellecr of India, 190S, toI, XVI, f. 315, 
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The textile factories are at once the largest and most 
important of Madras industries, both from the point of view 
of the labour force which thej' employ and of the output of 
goods. There are, however, many other organized industries 
carried on under what are technically ‘ factoiy ’ conditions 
(i.e. they use power and employ more than 20 hands), but 
the greater number of them are engaged in supplying the 
local needs of the community and are such as could be found 
in almost every large city. Of somewhat wider commercial 
significance are the tanneries, w’hich have made Madras a very 
important centre of the leatlier trade, an aluminium factory 
and a recently established match factory. Thez'e has also 
been a marked tendency in recent years, stimulated and 
assisted by the tariffs, towards the gi-owth of small-scale 
industries. Notable among these are the large numbers of 
hidi factories where cheap indigenous cigarettes (bidis) are 
manufactured by hand and exported in considerable quantities. 
Also of importance in ■ the atti-action and employment of 
industrial labour are the engineering and locomotive work- 
shops of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, which 
are situated in Rerambur. 

There are manj' who predict with confidence a great 
development in the industrial life of India in the future. 

^ During recent years the government of India has taken 
various steps to relieve the agidculturalists of their severe 
burden of fixed charges, to promote rural development, to 
regulate the export trade, and to protect Indian industrJ^ 
Industrial output has increased even during the depression; 
the production of Indian cotton mills increased 50 per cent, 
between 1928-9 and 1933-4, the production of sugar increased 
six-fold in the last six years, and there have been similar 
increases in the production of iron and steel, cement and 
other industrial products. Thus India has survived the 
economic blizzard and stands ready for a great economic 
development.”' 

If this prediction is justified by future events, as it may 
well be, there is no great likelihood that Madras will be in 
the van of the new industrial pr'ogress or that the city will 
change its essential character as a distributing rather than 
a manufacturing centre. Many of the handicaps to industrial 
development from which Madras has suffered in the past will 
remain. Nevertheless there are signs that Madras Presidency 
may witness an increase in industrial activity in the future. 

' The Economist, December 14, 1935, p. 1194. 
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‘ The south Indian, especially the Tamil, takes kindly to the 
use ot machinery and considerable industrial development is 
an undoubted jxjssibility. The great lack of the presidency 
in the past lias been cheap power. A beginning has been 
made in the systematic use of water power resources and it 
may be that in this will be found the stimulus long laclring 
to a marked forward step in industrial development. What 
might be termed the social uses of electric power are steadily 
advancing in popularity. The ten years (1921-31) have seen 
many towns in the presidency develop from oil lamps or no 
lamps at all to electric lighting and fans. This tendency is 
not likely to diminish; on the contrarj’, the signs are all the 
other way.’^ 

In attempting a suiwey, however brief, of the occupations 
other than the strictly industrial group dealt with above, we 
are confronted with ‘ quite the most troublesome and compli- 
cated return called for on the censu.s schedule ’ In the 
1931 census of IMadras city changes were made in the method 
of enumeration which render any compatison with previous 
census figures valueless if not impossible and. as ‘ a measure 
of retrenchment ’ the tabulation of the full details returned 
on the question of occupation was not undertaken.^ The 
rej3ort does, however, contain summaries, which give a 
general picture of the chief occupations followed by the 
citizens of Jfadras, 

The table on page 29 extracted from the 1931 Census 
Keport gives ‘ the numbers actually practising the chief 
Madras occupations with ratio figures taken to the total city 
earners of the same sex 

The large preponderance in the table of insufficiently 
described occupations is an indication of the difficulty of secur- 
ing reliable occupational statistics in India. But these figures 
give a general picture ot the main means of subsistence of the 
population of ^ladras city. They illustrate verj’ clearly the 
relatively uuimportant place which highly organized industrial 
and factorj' labour holds in IMadras. 

In Bombay, for instance, there rvere in 1921 ‘85 cotton 
spinning and weaving factories employing a daily average of 
14G,000 persons. In Ahmedabad tliere w'ere in the 
.®ame year 68 cotton mills with 55.000 workers. 3>Iadi“as' 
paltry i ,000 cotton operatives seems of minor importance in 


' Cemns of India, 1931, -vol. XIV. pn. 46-7. 

' ibia.. Tol. 1, p. 273. 

’ TfiWej - City of Madras, 1931. pp. 17 and 18. 

parnctc Hurat* Lidbonr otid Homing in Bomhag CP. S 


(P. S. King), 
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Table ‘ 


Occupation 


Actual numbers 
earners 

Per 100 ft 
earners 



1 Jl/ii/es j 

1 

Females j 

Males 

Females 

Cotton spinning, sizing 
weaving 

and 

C,253 

I 

78S 

3'd j 

28 

Carpenters, turners, jokers, 
etc. ... 

4,440 

10 

23 i 


Blacksmiths and other 
workers 

iron 

1,533 

46 

8 

2 

Potters, etc. 


284 

63 

1 

2 

Grain parchers 


197 

150 

1 

5 

Toddy Drawers 


1,097 

"433 

6 1 


Tobacco manufacture 


3,331 

17 

16 

Tailors, etc. 


3.C06 

22 s 

IS 

5 

Barbers 


1,618 

6 

s 


Lime burners, masons, etc 


4.710 

108 

24 

4 

Heat, light, electricity, etc. 


1,113 

7 

1 6 

... 

Printers, etc. 


5,130 

12 

1 26 

... 

Jewellery, etc., makers 


4,709 i 

21 

24 

1 

Scavenging 


1,662 i 

1,328 

I 8 

48 

Transport by water 


4,028 i 

210 

20 

S 

,, road 


10,898 i 

398 

i ss 

14 

,, rail ... 


5,108 1 

348 

26 

12 

Bankers, moneylenders, etc. ... 

1,802 i 

172 

9 

6 

Piecegoods trade ... 


2,410 1 

44 

12 

2 

Hotels and trade in food- 
stuffs 

11,661 

3,341 

j 59 

1 119 

Miscellaneous trade 

... ' 

8,154 ! 

690 

41 

25 

Police ... 


2,6'8 

... 

i 13 

' 

Service of State ... 


6,319 I 

18 

32 

1 

Law 


1,428 

... 

7 


Iiledicine 


2.010 

911 

10 

33 

Teachers, etc. 


3,166 

1,430 

16 

51 

Living on income ... 


3,908 

1 , 40 s 

20 

SO 

Private motor drivers 


2,473 

3 

13 

... 

Domestic Service ... 


10,157 

4,443 

52 

t 1S9 

General labourers ... 


21,484 

6,500 

109 

232 

Insufficiently described. Clerks, 
Mechanics, etc. ... 

23,457 

187 

119 

4 

Beggars and vagrants 

... 

1,204 

374 

6 

13 


comparison, and there is in Madras no other large ‘ industrial ’ 
^oup.- 

The occnpations of 'the female section of -the 'earning 
population of the city are of special interest. ‘ General 


Census Tables : CHij of Madras, 1931, p. 18. 
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labour ’ absorbs much tbe largest proportion of the total 
■u'oinen wage earners, almost 25 per cent., w’hile next in impor- 
tance is domestic service, with trade in food-stuff s following 
bard behind. 

Tbe professions of teaching and naedicine each claims a 
fairly large number of women earners, but ‘ medicme 
includes nm'ses and midwives as well as doctors. Scavengmg 
stands high in the list ‘ indicating the important part taken 
by women in this bumble and necessaiy occupation.’ 

Among male occupations ‘ general labour ’ also absorbs 
tbe largest proportion, if tbe ‘ insufficiently^ described ’ are 
excluded. About 11 per cent, of tbe male earners are general 
labourers. ‘ Hotels and trade in food-stuffs employ 5*9 per 
cent., transport by road 5-5 and domestic service 5‘2. All 
other contributions fall below this percentage and nearly every 
occupation in the list finds some male in ISIadras city to 
practise it.'' 


Laxglwgi:, C.vsxn .and Beligion 

Every great seaport town tends to be cosmopolitan and 
jiolyglot, and ^Madras is no exception. Groups representing 
many differeirt languages and tongues may be found there. 
The bulk of tbe people, however, speak one or other of tbe 
gi-eat Dravidian languages. The two main languages of tbe 
i'.radras Presidency are Tamil and Teliigu." Broadly' speak- 
ing the Tamil area may be described as Iving south of a line 
drawn westwards from ^Madras city and the Telugu area lies 
to tbe north of this line. Actually, of course, the frontiers 
of a language area cannot be thus sharply defined, for the 
areas shade into one another and it is nsual for a considerable 
bilingual belt to be found between tbe more clearly defined 
language groups. The city of Itladras lies on this rough 
frontier between the Tamil and tbe Telugu country, and 
though the mother-tongue of the majority of its inhabitants 
is Tamil. Telugu is widely spoken, and many have a working 
^owledge of both languages. English has been super- 
imposed as the language of government, the Haw Courts and 
Commerce, and there is a remarkably high percentage of 
literacy in English amongst the puople of Madras. 


Censm TaUet : City of Madras, iggi, p. 18 . 

Jtalajalam is spoken on the west coast and Kanarosc in South Kanara 
and the borders oi Mysore State. 
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'riie following table shows tl)e ‘ inotbcr-toiigHc composition 
j)cr i.ono of the city population for the chief vernaculars ’ 
us it appeared in the 1933 census figures. 


Tamil (Dravidianl 

... 636 

Telugu (Hravidianl 

... 196 

Hindustani (Sunscritic) ... 

... 97 

English 

... 21 

'Malayalam (Dravidian) ... 

... 14 

iMiirathi (Sanscriticl 

... 12 

Kanaresc (Dravidian) 

7 

Saurashtri (Sanscrit ic) 

4 

Hindi (Samscritic) 

4 

!Mar\vari (Sanscritic) 

1 


Tamil is thus the mother-tongue of nearly two-thirds of 
the poimlation of the city, while Telugu is the spoken language 
of one-fifth of the homes and Hindustani of one-tenth. 


The cen.sus report for 1031 contains a lengthy table’ indi- 
cating the caste, tribe or race of the population of Madras 
in which there arc ninety-nine different sections (including 
those w'ho returned themselves as belonging to ' no caste ’ 
and ‘ others '1. An attempt will i)e made at a later stage to 
interpret the complexities of the situation created by the 
impact of urban life upon the system of caste. Here the 
interesting fact may be pointed out llvat more than an eighth 
of the entire population of Madras city and a sixth of its 
Hindu population belongs to one or other of the various 
categories of ‘ depressed classes ’ . Of tliese , the Adi-Dravidas 
alone number 63,388. 


The population of European and allied races in itladras 
city numbered, in 1931, 3,.581 and is distributed as follow's ; 


British subjects Others 
Persons ... ... 3,239 342 

Males ... ... 2,094 224 

Females ... ... 1,145 118 

The distribution of the population by religious communi- 
ties is set out in the accompanying table on page 32. 

‘ The city percentage of Hindus is less than that of the 
province as a tvhole and that' of IMuslims and Christians is 
great’e'r. Minorities generally favour toVns and Madras 
illustrates this.’" 


' Census Tables : City of Madras, 1931, pp. 60.1. 
' ibid., p. 11. 
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3031 , 520,176 + 92,454 70,031 + 16,868 54,114 + 0,078 2,909 + 1,019 647,230 + 120,319 
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The ratios of the three main religious groups per 1,000 
of the population are : 

Per .1,000 

Hindu ... ... ... 802 

Muslim ... ... ... 108 

Christian ... ... ... 83 

Between 1921 and 1931 the Mussalmans increased by 
31‘7 per cent., the Christians by 22'6 per cent, and the 
Hindus by 21-0 per cent., while the percentage increase in 
the whole population of the city was 22-8. 

‘ The notably higher rate for Muslims is a presidency 
feature and a greatei' increase for Christians too is general. 
To some extent conversion operates to swell the increase 
ratios but the two smaller communities have regularly a liigher 
juvenile proportion in theij" numbers and circumstances of 
differential fertility are apparent. These, however, are pro- 
bably more social than religious in origin, reflecting the 
different proportions in which lower social strata are repre- 
sented in the three groups.” 

CiTv Government 

The city of Madras is divided into forty administrative 
divisions" and municipal affaii's are under the control of a 
council consisting of not more than sixty-eight members. Of 
these, forty-five are divisional councillors and five are aider- 
men. The divisional councillors represent the forty adminis- 
trative divisions together with special Adi-Dravida and Labour 
constituencies. Three special councillors may be appointed 
by the Local Government, and the remaining fifteen seats 
are reserved for the election of the representatives of certain 
specified interests in the city. 

The Council elects annually a Mayor, Deputy-iHayor and 
six Standing Committees. 

The chief e.xecutive officer of the Council is known as the 
Commissioner. He is apjjointed by the Local Government 
and is not a member of the council. 

The other executive officers are ajipointed by the council, 
according to certain statutory provisions contained in the 
Madras City Municipal Act,“ subject to which they are under 
the direct control of the council. 


' Criini"! Tnhla : City of Madras, 1031. p._ 11. 

' By a lecctit nmenilna'nt of tlie City Munlciiial Act. 

’ See Atadras Act IV of 1019 (as modified iip to loth May 193G). 
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CHAPTER JV 

THE MOVEMENT OP POPULATION 

The Census Repohts 

The first attempt to enumerate the i}eoples of India was 
made in 1871 and since that date a regular decennial census 
has been taken. In a country so vast in area, so numerous 
in population, so diverse in race and language and where, 
despite the high cultural attainment of a small minority, the 
mass of the jjeople remain totally illiterate and proportionately 
inaccurate, the difficulties which beset the path of reliability 
in the census returns are formidable. In some south Indian 
villages the idiom commonly employed to fix the time of day 
at which an event occurred indicates that it happened when 
‘the sun was so many palmyra trees high in the heavens’. 
Such rudimentary notions of exactness are common, and are 
hardly calculated to help tliose who hold them to give an 
accurate account of themselves and their families. Further- 
more, ‘ in India, as in America, the machinery of the popu- 
lation census is organized hastily before the census -and 
disbanded after the publication is complete. A new Commis- 
sioner is appointed for each occasion, who can only profit by 
the experience of Ins predecessors so far as their published 
reports or any special memoranda left behind by them enable 
him to do so, and who has no time to organize any far- 
reaching improvement. The subordinate staffs is for the most 
part inexperienced in the work, which is in fact of a highly 
specialized character. In the circumstances the Indian 
census is a quite astonishing achievement, but it is over- 
weighted with dead matter which no one has the leisure to 


' iilr. W. Fiancis, autbor o£ tUo Censns Eoporfc for Madras Presidency 
in 1001, tells of some strange entries which appeared in the preliminary 
nmmcTntwn of tiial jear. ‘ One enumerator modestly wrote himself down 
in the schedule ns "’illiterate ”, which in censns phraseology means " nn- 
.ablo to read and write Another entered particulars for a saint buried 
in an ancient tomb and pleaded in excuse the common belief in the neigh- 
hourhood that the holy man was still alive within his shrine. A third, 
finding a censns number on the village temple, boldly enumerated the God 
inside it: — " Name, Ganesha; religion, Hindu; sex, male; civil condition, 
married; age, about 200 years; means of subsistence, offerings from the 
villagers.” etc.' (Census nj India, 1901, vol. XV, Ufadras Presidency Eeport; 
part I. p. 3.) 
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Europenn rosidonts, some of whom, with a delicious if some- 
what troublesome miaeid, regarded it ns an impertinence 
tliat (hey should l)c called upon to answer the same questions 
‘ as were pul to the Indian po])ulntion ' Some took the 
scliedulc but did not return it. A few wrote vulgar remarlcs 
on the schedule.'* The Census Superintendent jwoceeded 
unabashed to threaten the terrors of the law upon ail such, 
and soon even the most recalcitrant meekly filled his schedule 
and the enumeration was duly comiileted. 

The Keport on the City of iladras, published after the 
census of 1871 is the most detailed of the whole series of 
census reports on the city. Subsequent changes in methods 
of collecting and tabulating data for the census have made 
the task of abstracting comparable figures from the tables 
often very complicated and sometimes quite imixissible. All 
the reports contain a mass of material comjirising elements 
of eveiy degree of validity. For the purposes of this study 
of the population of the city only the more trustworthy of 
the available .statistics have been used. Where comparison 
is apt to be misleading, the attempt to compare has been 
abandoned; where figures are obviously unreliable (e.g. early 
figures for births and deaths) they have not been used; and 
where statistics of possibly questionable validity are emplo 5 '’ed 
warnings against mi.slcading deductions are given at the 
appropriate points. Thus, the attempt to achieve a complete 
analysis of the constituent elements of the population, which 
might lie both superficial and misleading, has been abandoned, 
and a less ambitious enquiry based on the more trustworthy 
data available has been made. 


Gknku.w, ^Movuwknt or Uoi>ul.\tion 

The tables on page 40 make possible a comparison of the 
growth of the city with the movement of the population in 
the presidency of Madras and in India as a whole. 

These figures indicate that the growth of the city has 
been continuous, if somewhat erratic, over the whole period 
11871-1931), as has been the growth of the population in 
Afadras Presidency and in India as a whole. The accessions 
to the city population from decade to decade are entirely 
artificial, being due to immigi-ation and not to natural increase. 
The table” on page 41 which gives vital statistics for four 

* Ce«s«s of the Town of Madras, 1873 » pp. 30-31* 

^ Ceii.'fii.'f Tahies for the City of Madra&t 1981, p. 3. 
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^ , * 
Popula- 

6on of 1 

Madras 

City 

1 

Per cent, 
increase 

1 

Absolute 

increase 

Popula- 
tion of 
Madras 
Presidency 

Per cent, 
decrease 
or 

increase 

Absolute 

decrease 

or 

increase 

1871 ’ 

397,552 1 

i 

1 

' 

1 31,636,276 

... i 

... 

1881 

40.S,84S 1 

2-1 

8,296 


- 1-6 

- 454,336 

1891 

452,518 * 

11-5 

46,670 

36,054,408 

+ 15-7 

.^■4,882,468 

1901 

509,346 

12-6. 

56,828 

38,653,558 

+ 7-2 

^2,589,150 

1911 

518,660 

I'S 

9,314 


+ 8-3 

.1-3,216,602 

1921 

526,911 

1-6 

8.251 

42,794,155 

■i- 2'2 

923,995 

1931 

647,230 

22-S 

j 120,319 

47,193,602 

1 +10-2 

+ 4,399,447 


City : Per cent, of variation 3871-1931 = 62’8. 


Pojinlaiion of India 


Date i 

Population of 1 
India , 

Per cent, increase 
or decrease 

Total increase or 
decrease 

1881 ! 

253,896,330 

(Since 1872) + 23-2 

4-47,733,970' 

1891 1 

287,314,671 

+ 13-2 

T 33,418,341 

ISPl 1 

1 294,361,056 

+ 2-5 

4- 7,046,395 

1911 

1 3l5,156,39^j 

+ 7-1 

; +20,795,340 

1921 

318,942.480 

1-2 

4- 3.786,084 

1931 

352,837,778 

-10-6 

+ 33,695,298 


33,139.081 to the population cinring 
Ilia penod 1S72-S1. Ihe actual increase aaded only 14,594,889 Similar 
auditions -were made in the later Censuses also, as follows ;~ 


1S9I 

1903 

3911 

1921 


Population added by enumeration 
of new areas 
... 5,713,902 
... 2,672,077 
... 1,793,365 
86,633 
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decades (1891-1930)^ indicates a large excess of deaths over 
births for the first three decades and a very small excess of 
births over deaths for the last decade. 


City of Madras 



It is generally assumed that deaths are moi'e fully recorded 
in India than births. Hence as the registration fignres 
improved the gap between births and deaths in the city was 
likely to narrow, and except for the decade 1891-1901, when 
there were' probably serious omissions at both ends, this 
has in fact happened. Between 1921 and 1930 the gap 
between births and deaths was eliminated and more recent 
vital statistics indicate that between 1930 and 1934 there has 
been a natural increase in the population each year. The 
figures" are as follows : 


Year 1 

1 

Births 

Deaths 

Natural increase 

1930 

25,662 

22,839 

2823 

3931 

25,738 

2S,162 

2576 

1932 

27,996 

22.290 

5706 

1933 

28,533 j 

24,500 

4033 

1934 

1 

28,149 

23,659 

4490 

1 


‘ Earlier registration figures have been omitted. Of these 1891-1930 
figmc.s Mr. Yeatts, the author of the 1931 Census Beport for Mndras, 
remarks : ‘ The figures are subject to a good deal of qualification for rogis- 
trntion of vital statistic.s is by no means perfect even now nnd vas notably 
less so forty years ago. The recording of these statistics ha.s been in fact 
constantly dcTClopiiig and this introduces an unknown element of variation 
into the results.' 

- Annual Beport of the Health Department, CoiTiorntion of "Madras, 1931, 
p. 2. 
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This revasal of fhe situation in regard to births and 
deaths is not, fortunately, entirely dne to imirroved registra- 
tion. Improved sanitation and improved pnbhc hcaltli 
services, with an increasing utilization by the public of the 
latter, have played a large part in reducing the death-rate 
in the city, which has dropped considerably since 1928 (see 
araph on page 48). 

Eeliable statistics of immigration and emigration are not 
available, so that it is not jiossible to make a comparison 
from decade to decade .between the vital statistics given above 
and immigration figures, in relation to the absolute decennial 
increases of population. The census returns do, however, 
contain some information as to birth-place. In 3931, ‘ as a 
measure of retrenchment ’ a complete tabulation of birth- 
place statistics was not made, so that the attempt at a com- 
plete decennial comparison is baulked. The 1931 Eeport 
states that ‘ figures do exist to show that 422.000 out of 
Yfadras’ 647.000 odd were bom within the city, i.e. approxi- 
mately two-thirds: 203,000 or rather less than a third were 
born elsewhere in the presidency, 33,000 in contiguous pro- 
vinces or States, 6,000 elsewhere in India and 4,000 beyond 
India. Of this last figure the majority represents Europeans; 
and considerable contingents come from Ceylon, the Straits 
Settlements, Cape Colony and Natal. Madras-born people 
will be found in most parts of Asia and Australasia. Of 
every 1,000 persons in the city 652 were born in the city, 
313 elsewhere within the presidency, 29 elsewhere in India 
and 6 beyond India.’ ^ 

^ There was no exact tabulation of tlie data upon which 
this ‘round figme ’ estimate was based, hut it provides a 
rough confirmation of the fact, already indicated by the vital 
statistics, that ‘ Madiws is a city that grows bv outside 
accretion 

Since the growth of Madras city has been artificial, it is 
desirable to examine vp-y briefly the natiirni movement of 
population in the presidency of IMadvas before anv closer 
analysis of the city jxipulation is attempted. 

The table on page 40 shows that between 3871 and 3881 
mf • presidency decreased bv 1-6 per cent. 

accounted for by the fact that between 
18/6-8 famine conditions of quite exceptional severitv existed 


’ Madras. 


1931 , p. 0 . 
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CITY OF MADRAS 
BIRTH AND DEATH RATES 1900-1934 
RATE PER 1000 POPULATION (CENSUS) 



BIRTH RATE ———DEATH RATE 
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in several districts of llie prcsidencj.’ The districts directly 
utfectecl bv the fsmtinc were Nellore. Ciida])pah, Ivurnool, 
Bellary, North Arcot. Madura, Salem and Coimbatore. 
There* are twenty-one districts in the presidency and though 
only eight of thc.se were classified as ‘ famine areas ’ , the 
effects of the famine were felt throughout the whole presi- 
dency. The decline in population during the decade was 
not the result only of high mortality in the famine 
districts. Though in the greater part, of the Presidency, 
which escaped the direct visitation of famine, mortality 
rates were not abnormal , rapid reproduction was effectively 
checked. 

■ lu 187fi-8 very much fewer children were begotten 
Ihroughont the Presidency than in previous or subsequent 
years, and this i.s true of the so-called non-famine districts, 
although to an obvion.sly slighter extent than of the famine 
districts.’* This more or less general reduction in the 
birthrate was the result of scarcity and high prices resulting 
in low’er standards of living and consequent enfeeblement 
and debility, and together with the high famine mortality, 
brought about a decrease in the population over the 1871-81 
decade. 

In the following decade tlie population inci'eased with 
abnormal rapidity. There seems to have been a marked 
increase in fecundity during this period to compensate for 
the barren years of famine. The heightened rate of re- 
production was not sustained into the next decade, and from 
1891-lfill there was a move moderate hut steady increase 
in population, the percentage rate of increase for the two 
decades being 7-3 and S'8 respectively. It seems probable 
that this rate of increase would have been maintained between 
1911 and 1931 . hut for the ‘ influenza ’ epidemic of 1918 and 
1919 which India shared in common with the rest of the 
world. The natural increase for that decennium was only 
2-2 per cent. The Madras Presidency figures again leapt up, 
however, between 1921 and 19;tl, and this marked upward 
thuist was general all over India. The Tiladras Presidency 
witnessed an increase of 10-3 per cent., while the All-India 
increase was 10-6 per cent. 


W. R. Cornisl), ftcrinr o/ the Macrae Famirir 187G-S fMadra*;! 
Impeual Cen.,„ of msi. The rre.id..ncy of Madra, vol! I p 20. 
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This book is oot directly concerned \vith the general 
question of population in India. This brief account of the 
movement of population in IMadras Presidenej is sufficient 
to indicate that marked tendency towards a substantial natural 
iucreaae which is giving serious concern to ail students of 
Indian life and evoking a remarkable amount ot study and 
research on jiopulation (luesiions and not a little controversy. 
This is the background against which the movement of popn- 
lalion in Mndra.s city mnst he examined. It has already been 
shown that a])art from a steady flow of immigration into the 
city its population would have declined considerably during 
the iieriod under review. Tiiere is thus no very direct relation 
between the forces governing the movement of pujmlation 
in the presidency and those governing the growth of the 
city. 


DlSTllIimTlOX \K1) ^foVKMKNT WITHIN Till: C’lTV 

The attempt to make a comparative examination ol the 
distribution of the pojiulation throughout tlic municipal area 
of Madras city is complicated by the fact that the constitu- 
tional evolution of the city has involved changes from time 
lo time in tlie number and the area of the municiiial divisions. 
The total area of the city has been enlarged but slightly since 
1871, hut with the growth of the jiopulation and the develop- 
ment of administrative machinery together with the steady 
advance of democratic control frequent rearrangement and 
sub-division of administrative areas has been necessary. 
Fortunately, for the purposes of measuring the relative distri- 
bution ot the population these changes have been made witliin 
the framework of the earlier and larger administrative units, 
so that comparison over the period under investigation is 
possible on a reasonably accurate basis. In 1871 there were 
eight municipal divisions: in 1911 there were twenty; in 1931 
there were thirty; and a recent amendment of the Madras 
City Municipal Act has added still further to the number of 
divisions. This latest development will not concern ns heie 
as it took place after the census of 1931. 


Area in 1871 

Fho eigiit municipal divisions of 1871 covered a 
approximately 27 square miles. 
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'I’lio hoi)iel(‘HN n*. U.fVAi. 

TliiK liibU' iikIumU-" iln" iiiu'VtMiDc-^ nitli wbirh t'x’ 
population is ilisluinU'ul (liniu'‘lin\il Uh' citj. In 1S71 Mu<iT'a« 
viasi M’liiil rjofc>"'Oi I’.itiifk (icdilcs niifjht liaio tsillcd a 
' connvub.itiou iHuinf nr.ulf up of soM'ral tfisiiiu't towns, oaoh 
tlpit'-oU iKipuUUctl, ami a loo'a> apalomeiatiun of xillasit"’-' 
Tilts ilo-ctiption inialit lie upphcil with fair tioonracy oven 
loilay. thougli the unprovoincnt of itiails uml st\ fat's ami 
the goner.ii (Imelojiuiont of oonnminieatioiis liute weldd 
the city into a move umlieil whole ami hluived to sonio 
extent the fouiierly fuiily clo.ii division hetweeii village tiwl 
village. 


‘ Culnvatcit liiails. laeks, parks, tic., inal I'orl Si. Gwfic are oiiiitteo 
from itic LvOmaits. of llic tanods ttwisioiial areas. The total area of anrl' 
cNchidca parts t\.is yi'ea as a pi iq. imUs. On I'lgo Od of the Censna 
Report flSTl) the art a of llic third Iioi-iou is gwui as OOl sq. uuk-s. To 
thi> calditation the I'ort St. Gtorge area '■coins to liao hecii iiiotridcd. Tlie 
dsnsitj- calculation giten aiiosc is, liowescr, hased on Itm O GO oslilnaK' 
which Exctmle-. the I'ort 

= ' Rrofesfor Goddc- has coined this soiiicwhal vigU Iml o\pio-si\o word 
to iiidicite a consteihition of urimn communities.’ R. ■,\herctomt>ic, Rcaioiml 
Surrrt) of Bristol nml Jintli, p. 23, 

’ Census 0 / the Toirn of Madras. 1S71, p. lit. • The township is made 
up of 3() distinct villages.' ' 
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Tiic nmt'n concentration of population was in divisious 11, 
ill, V and Yli. The second and third divisions constituted 
the old ‘ Blacktown ’ (now Georgetown). Division TII was 
another distinct urban unit including Triplicane and Chintudri- 
pet, while the Vth division formed a wedge between the Hnd 
and the VJlth, and was a distinct though luoi-e sparsely 
liopululod, unit. These four districts formed u pojiulous belt 
oneireling Fort St. George. The remaining divihioms (1. JV, 
VI and \’ill) represent tlie outer belt of the ciij ; and were 
lurgej’ in urea than those of the inner .semi-ciirio — eacii of 
them included large tracts of open or cultivated iuud — .ind 
llieir population was very unevenly dislribuiod, the mam 
concentrations being represented by varioirs .scattered 
villages. 

In .1871 ^Madras bad plenty of room for e.vpansion wiiiim 
Uie limits of the municipal boundaries, and large areas of 
what was teclmicalh’ the ‘ town of ^Madras ’ must liiive 
presented an entirely rural npiwaraucc. In tJie possession ot 
tho.se e.xtensivc and largely undeveloiied tracts iMadras has 
enjoyed a great advantage over other Indian cities such as 
Calcutta or Bombay (especially Bombay)' where the obstacles 
to lateral extension have lorced a vertical rather than 
a liori^ontul develojirnent. Until comparatively recently, 
Madras could bo accurately de.scribed as a one-storied 
city, and if its immense distances created transport pro- 
blems, they at least delivered the city from ‘ skj'- 
scaling ’ tendencies and the huddled drearine.ss of tlie Bombay 
■ cbawl 

The city almost doubled its population over a 
period of 00 years (1871-1931) without substantially ex- 
tending its bonndarie.s. The (able on page 48 sets oi?t 


’ ‘ 'I'lioiigli tlio popnlation of tJie city is only two-tliirds of that of Bombay, 
and only tlircc-fifths of tliat of Calciitfa, it lias spread itself over an area 
B sq. miles larger tban tlial occupied by tile former and only 3 sq. miles 
less^tlinii tliat covered by the latter. Though large parts are strictly urban 
in tlicir ebaractoristics, tho city as a whole, is in fact. lather a forini(ou.s 
collection of villages separated from the surrounding comilry by an arbitrary 
boundary line, than a town in the usual ecdso of tbo word. . . . Some o*f 
these vill.ages arc lural liamlets to this day, showing no sign of urban 
iuflvieneo bevoncl the municipal laraji-pnsts ahd dust-bins with which their 
streets are 'dotted.' Imperial Gazetteer of Ihulia fl’rovincia! Series), fPOS, 

'jfadras, vol. 1>-., 

^ Tenement biuknng 
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the comparative divisional diAribiiTioti of population over 
this period. 


Division'' 

1871 

1 

1 

1901 ' 




I. 

64,SS5 

84,156 


78,141 

99,064 

11. 

1 

73,062 

89 375 ' 


103,149 

114,782 

III. 


61,963 , 

33,743 

35,958 

35,663 

IV. 

9,701 1 

23,223 

24,979 

28.766 

43,817 

V. 

64,5)31 



99,555) 

106,064 

VI. 

19,221 

33,843 : 

! 26,931 

30,555 j 

51,572 

vn. 


93,854 

98,246 

92,645 

114,437 

vm. 

. 41,113 

, 3,632 

— 

46,912 

j 54,612 

i 

58,140 

1 

81,816 

1 

Total ... 

• 397,552 

509,346 

518,660 


mm 


The distribution characteristic of the citv in 1871 has been 
period-the main concentration of 
ppulation lu ]931 hems still around the Fort. For the fet 
half of his sutty-year period there was a fairly even gi'owth 
m iiopulatiou over the whole city-each division registering 
an mcreabe. _ Some districts (notably Perambur)= showed 
signs of more rapid growth than others, but. on the whole. 

(Ts?! ‘Ji^tributeci: I„ the second haF 

of the peiiod (18/1-103]), however, the interml diqf/’ibutiou 

'°4»2g 

Between 1901 and 1921 the o-ro^^ i 

of the city rotoively ' j,, 

A.t 

Icu- 

* rTi calculations have been matic for the vhoir* j i- 

o] nTOmcipal dhi.hni have it subsequent 

' ( Hapailicr adiuimstTati\e arcr.o:. made by tbe 

,J ..rbe Bucbiiif-liam i Caniatie lliii • 
ffoicfCineulh century k fiirficient 'lo ‘‘WS 

iiir^anecis division befoic 1901. ‘ ” '•’i 'Of tin- sliikin'.: 
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some 17,000 more people living in Madras than in 1901, and 
this limited increase in the total population adds significance 
to the internal changes. The most striking shiftages of 
population took place in the north of the city between 1901 
and 1911. During this decade there was a decrease in density 
in the first division of over 1,000 per square mile. In tlie 
third division there was a decrease of over 17,000 per square 
mile.’- In the 1911 census i-eport for the city, Mr. J. C. 
Molony remarks that ‘ the obvious reason why people avoid 
the extreme north-east of the city is that communications 
are bad — there are no tramways. If the brSad-winner’s work 
is far away he has no cheap and easy means of getting to it.”* 
This remark applies only to the first division; and it is clear 
that, though lack of communications might have retarded the 
increase of the population in the division, this reason, does 
not, by itself, account for such a substantial decrease as that 
recorded between 1901 and 1911. 

Two reasons for the decrease may be suggested. One is 
that the south-eastern section of the division is just to the 
north of the harbour. The erection of the harbour has had 
the curious effect of creating a steadily increasing sand 
accretion to the south and a process of erosion on the coast 
line immediately to the north. This tendency for the sea to 
eat into the land has not, as yet, been very serious in its 
results. But it is probable that when the encroachment first 
began it created considerable excitement among the fisher 
folk who lived by the sea-shore. Wlien the land began to 
crumble and fall into the sea there may have been slight 
panic. ‘ Some houses may have been lost and nobody is 
iilvely to build on the ground overhanging the water’s edge.’” 
Those who desired a more * abiding city ’ probably moved 
inland or farther south; and with the aforementioned lack of 
communications in north Madras, it is likely that those who 
moved at all moved out of the first division. 

The other possible reason for the decrease in the popula- 
tion of north-east Madras during the first decade of this 
century was the suspicion that malaria was ‘ creeping in from 
Ennur ’ Ennur (or Ennore) lies on the coast about eight 
miles to the north of the city. The visitor today may see 
there a number of large derelict bungalows on the edge of a 


’ Mo'hos. 3911, Appendix, Table II, V- >>'• 

» The, City of Jlfadro,?, 1911, p. 4 
* !>• 4 * 

4 
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most attractive-looking lagoon. Fifty years ago — ^before easy 
methods of travel made the Xilgiri and the Palni Hills so 
accessible ns they are today — ^Ennore was a- popular resort of 
the European official or business man. and a very pleasant 
refuge from the dust and stuffiness of the city. It was later 
discovered that the shores of the lagoon were 'malarial, and 
the popularity of Ennore at once waned. The bungalows 
vrere left empty aud allowed to fall into disrepair and the 
victorious moscpiito was left in possession.^ 

The ordinarj' citizen of kladras could not be described as 
a stickler in matters of public health. For the most part he 
is quite content with the assumption that death-rates rise or 
fall by the unaccountable whims of lieaven. But' lie di.slikes 
fever — as any sensible man would — for though it seldom 
kills him outright it is both unpleasant and inconvenient. The 
salubrity of any particular place is judged by the simple test 
of whether it is ‘ feverish ’ or ‘ not-feverish ’. The mere 
suspicion, hinted at in the 1911 census report, that malaria 
may have been finding its waj' into the north of the city 
from Ennore would bj* itself have been sufficient to bring 
about a decrease in the population. “ 

The still more decided slump in the population of the 
third division during the same period (1901-11) may be 
accounted for by less tentative reasons. Division IH 1'*;® 
immediately behind the harbour, and the sea front in this 
division had by 1911 (e.xcept for Eurojiean ' chummeries ’^) 
practically ceased to be residential and was ‘ covered with 
large blocks of business jiremises With the development 
of the harbour aud the steady growth of commerce the 
encroachment of w'arehouses and offices into residential 
territory continued to push the population out of Division lH- 
Tliough this process seems to liave been temporarily arrested 
between 1911 and 1921, it began again in the following 
decade, and it is noteworthy that during the latter decade 
(1921-31) while every other division showed such a substantial 
increase, this section recorded a decline. 
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The figures in the table (p. 48) indicate that the flow 
of population from Division HE, between 1901 and 1911, 
was mainly directed into Division II, which lies immediately 
to the’ west, and showed an exceptionally large increase during 
this decade. 


Density by Divisions in 1931 

This very general account of the distribution and internal 
movement of the population of the city during the period 
under suiwey, may appropriately be concluded with a more 
detailed estimate of the density of the population in 1931. 

The area of the city in 1931 was 20‘39G sq. miles, ^ or 
19,728 acres.” There were thirty administrative divisions, of 
which the area and density per acre was as follows : 


Dlv. 

No. 

Area 

(acresl 

Density 

Div. 

No. 

, 

Area 

Density 

Div. 

No. 

Area 

Density 

1 

S57 

39 

11 

58 

124 

21 


22 

2 

464 

56 

12 

155 

139 

22 

19 '6 

14 

3 

321 

80 

13 

114 

166 

23 

Ha 

134 

4 

2093 

12 

14 

139 

28 

24 

333 

94 

5 

114 

76 

15 

120 

143 

25 

705 

24 

6 

986 

14 

16 

2528 

17 

26 

168 

116 

7 

112 

113 

17 

230 

119 

27 

169 

116 

8 

90 

68 

18 

269 

101 

28 

680 

40 

9 

110 

175 

19 

450 

46 

29 

3115 

11 

10 

123 

165 

23 

698 

42 


1525 

14 


* 4(JininistTation Report of the Corporation of iladras, 1933-4, p. 2. The 
following areas make up the total: 


Tondiarpet 

Eoyapuram 

Georgetown 

Triplicano 

Chintadripet 

Mylapore 

Kilpauk 

Peratnbiir 

Nungambakkam 

Mambalam 


Square Miles 
... 4-490 
... 0-870 
... 2-085 
... 3-210 
... 0-314 
... 5-517 
... 3-931 
... -4-310 
... 2-803 
... _ 1-800 

Total ... 


Tho most notable • addition to Ibo municipal area since 1871' has been' 
tbo inclusion of Mambalam, an area on the south-west of the city which - 
has recently been developed as a residential suburb. 

= Census Tables : City of Madras, 1931, p. 4. 
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Divisions 

1 Royapuraia 11. Scivcarpel. 21 Kilpavslv. 

2. Tordiarpet. 12 Peddvinaic].enpet. 22. Nungambalvkatn. 

3 . Washermanpet 13 Trevelyan Basin 23 Chintadnpet. 

4. Korukknpet. 14 Esplanade 24, Timvateeswaranpcl. 

5. Harbour. IS Park Town. 25. Chepauk 

6 Mullualpet. 16. Perambur 26. Tnplicane. 

7. Katclialeswaranpet 17 Choolai. 27. Amir Mahal. 

8 Kothawal Bazaar 18 Pnrsawalkam 28. Mirsah.bpet, 

Amtnankoil 19 Vepeiy. 29 Royapettah. 

Seven Wells. 20 Egmore, 30. Mylapore 
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TJiis diagram shows the marked variation both in the 
area of the divisions and in their density. The locality to 
the north-west of the Fort has remained throughout the 
history of the city the most populous area. But it is signi- 
ficant, though not surprising, that it was these excessively 
congested districts which showed the only tendency towards 
a decrease in density during the 1921-31 decade. The 
‘ density range ‘ of the city ‘ is considerable ' ; ‘ more than 
half the city's area has less than 25 persons to the acre, a 
figure that bj' no means summons up a ^^icture of urban con- 
gestion. In no fewer than five wards, not counting the Fort, 
the density does not reach 15 jwrsons per acre. In only three 
divisions is 150 per acre exceeded with Ammankoil recording 
175 as highest in the city, Trevelyan Basin following with 
16G. With the exception of Chintadripet all the wards with 
over 125 to the acre lie in a compact block between the 
Buckingham Canal on the west, the Cooum on the south, 
and the Tiruvottiyur Eoad on the east.’' It is to bo noted, 
however, that the population is not spread evenly, throughout 
those districts which have low figures for total density. In 
many cases these low figures are accounted for by the location 
within the division of extensive open spaces, and do not neces- 
sarily mean that there is no overcrowding and congestion, in 
occupied areas within the same division. 

Greater Madras 

The Census Eeport of 1931" noted an increasing readiness 
' to settle more freely on the city margins ’. This welcome 
develapmeat mast be attributed chiefly to the inSiuenee of 
the motor-bus, which has revolutionii^ed communications in 
the city. Though the efficiency of the bits services leaves 
much to be desired, they are none the less extensively used. 
The electrification of a portion of the South Indian Railway 
is also proving an encouragement to suburban residence and 
in recent years there have been noticeable housing develop- 
ments in some of the areas served by the electric railway. 

Even before the convenience of an electric train service 
provided a special incentive, the drift to the margins of the 
city, and especially the south-west margins, had been noted. 
The Census Eeport of 1921 stated that ‘ in addition to the 
loss caused by deaths, the city has lost about 10,000 people 
during the last decade, by persons whose business is in the 
city transferring their homes from its congested areas to 


* Census Tables ; Cihj of Madras. 1931, p.- o. 
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residential quarters outside the municipal limits.’^ ‘ In the 
villages of the Saidapet taluk, just outside illadras, the popula- 
tion has increased by 171 per cent, though the normal 
increase for the district is only 6 per cent.’" 

The 1931 Census gave figures for ‘ gi'eater Madras ' •which 
show clearly tlie rapid gro'wth of residential colonies on the 
outskirts of the city — beyond the existing municipal boun- 
daries. ‘ The effective urban population in the Cooum and 
Adyar lower valleys is almost a lakh above the numbers con- 
fined -within the actual city boundaries.’® 

, The following table gives in detail the population of the 
more important of these ‘ outer areas ’ and the total figure 
for ‘ greater Madras ’ . 


‘ Greater Madras 


Growinj^ Districts 
beyond Municipal 
boundary 

i 

1 Houses 

Males 

Females 

Persons 

North 


\ 


»■ 

Tiruvottiynr town 

2,272 

5,629 

5,203 

10.732 

West 





Group 1 — 

Semhiam town 
■VlUivakkain 

5,660 

299 

17.252 

8G6 

15,875 

798 

33,127 

1,664 

Group 2 — 

Affiinjikarai 

Kouainbakkam 

602 

95 

1,B09 

275 

1,698 

222 

3,507 

497 

Sonlh-xvest 





Saidapet munieipality 

Guinrty Park 

St. Thomas Mount town 

5,038 

57 

1,266 

17,129 

133 

5.129 , 

15,908 

95 

4,164 

33,037 

233 

9.293 

Total ... 
Greater Madras total ... 

15,239 j 

43,127 1 

43,963 

92,090 

89,134 

339,350 j 

349.970 

739,320 


outline map^o^pnge iladras ’ is indicated 

J 1921. p. 3. 

* fba,“ V’’ ■■ p. 3. 


on the 
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1931 

Municipal boundary ■ 

Greater Madras boundary... 

Railtvay lines 
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These developing ‘ outer areas ’ lie on the main outlets 
from the city by rail and bj' road. The railway routes are 
indicated on the outhne map and it is significant that the 
three railway lines run directly through the new residential 
areas. - The main ’bus routes have not been marked on the 
map, but each of the three districts is similarljr sensed by 
passenger ’buses. 

It seems clear from this sim-ey that in the future Madras 
citj' is going to continue its lateral extension. It is probable 
that the density of population in the ‘ inner belt ’ will continue 
to decrease, while on those margins of the city which are 
well served by communications it will increase. 



CHAPTBE V 

WHY THE CITY GROWS 

The growth of the city of Madras has, as we have seen, 
been the result, not of a natural increase in the population, 
but of a fluctuating stream of immigration from rural areas. 
It is important, therefore, that an attempt should be made 
to discover why the city has gi’own at all, and to enquire 
into the conditions that have governed the marked variation 
in the rate of growth from decade to decade. 

Mr. D. R. Gadgil in his book on ‘ The Industrial Evo- 
lution of India’* discusses the gi'owth of urban life in India 
in recent times in relation to the industrial development of 
the countrjf. In an analysis of the factors determining the 
gi'owth of towns he gives a place of considerable importance 
to railwa}’' construction." Apart from the general effects of 
developing communications four ‘ other factors towards an 
increase in town population ' are specified.^ 

(1) Industrial development. 

(2) Enmines. 

(3) The advent of a landless labouring class. 

(4) [Movement of wealthy landlords towards the towns. 
On examining each of the.so four influences in detail, 

ISIr. Gadgil finally decides that ‘ the only important factors 
that effect a definite and permanent movement from the 
country to the town are the increase of trade and the growth 
of industries ’.■* Thi.s statement may he accepted as broadly 
true only if the adjective ‘ definite ' is omitted (unless 
' definite ’ and ‘ permanent ' are regarded by the writer as 
synonyinons). A movement maj’ be ‘ definite ’ without 
having any of the elements of pcnuancnce. It is a well- 
known fact that the amount of industrial migration in India 
is quite exceptional. There is no doubt about its ' definite- 
ness'. But it is equally well known that the Indian 
industrial migrant does not, in mo.st cases, regard bis exodus 
from the village to the industrial town as permanent and 
frequently leaves the town to return to .bis native viiloge. 

* OxfoTti Univprsilv Erosi;, 1020. 

* Gadcil, p. 157, It is .nimittea, Uo«nor. that railway Irnnsjiari i« a 
(actor wliicii may work Iratli -nays, i.o. it may Ic.vi to flic ilcc.ay of old 
tnv'iu ns well ns to Itie crc.ation of now ones. 

• Gadgil, j>. 153. 

• ibid., p, 150. 
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Weber’s generalization that ‘ economic forces are the 
principal canse of concentration of popirlation in cities is 
as applicable to India today as it was to Europe in the nine- 
teenth century. But it is an over-simplification of the 
situation to say that cities ^ow merely because trade is good 
or industry booming." It is necessary to distinguish clearly 
between the ‘ emigration of hope ’ and the ‘ emigration of 
despair ’ . IMen may be attracted to the city by the hope of 
higher wages or more prosjperous conditions of living. But 
they may also be driven cit5-wards in despair bred by pro- 
longed periods of agricultural depression. 

Madras city is not highly industrialized, and does not 
therefore provide conditions parallel to those which obtain 
in Bombay, Calcutta and other large industrial centres in 
India. The demand for ‘ industrial ’ labour, in the narrow 
sense of the term, is not great, and the proportion of 
immigrant labour which finds employment in the cotton mills 
or other large organized industries is small. The fluctuations 
in the movement towards the city cannot be accounted for 
entirely by the rise and fall of industrial demand. 


Prices .4I?d the MovEiiENT of Population in Madras 

^ ' ®'^®°oraic forces ’ are closely 

connected w’lth the drift towai'ds the city’, and that the 
movement of prices is the one economic factor which is more 
nearly mnversal m its effects than any other, an examination 
of price movements m relation to the growth of Madras city 

emphasized that this 
frnnf fnW nJT ! 1 inferences drawn 

Eurther studv ''PPljing to other Indian cities, 

could be reached nn n ^ necessarj"- before any conclusions 

nmromenrorpISaf ^ I'etween the general 

have been adopted : ^ complementary lines of enquiry 

of statistics of 'rf issued by the department 

of the Government of ludia and published 

t^^inelcenih Ccnlury (P. S. 

eatirdy''Sn’ elcTmfnJtion 

j occasionally relevant to Indian conditions statistics, and is 
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annually in the Statistical Abstract for British India. These 
numbers are unweighted and are based upon the wholesale 
prices of 28 exported and 11 imported articles. Tlie General 
Index Number is thus based upon the prices of 39 articles 
and indicates the general movement of prices in British 
India. 

A tabular statement’ of the course of prices during the 
period under enquiry as expressed in these official index 
numbers is as follows ; 


General Index Nninhers (all articles — 89) of Prices 
in- India, 1873-1981. 

Prices in 1873 = 100 


Date 

Index No. 

Date 

Index No. 

1873 1 

1 100 

1903 

99 

1874 

101 

1904 

101 

1875 

94 

1905 

110 

1876 

90 

1906 

129 

1877 

104 

1907 

137 

1878 

106 

1908 

338 

1879 

104 

1909 

124 

1880 

104 

1910 

322 

1881 

96 

1911 

129 

1882 

92 

1912 

137 

1883 

89 

1913 ■ 

143 

1884 

91 

1914 

147 

188S 

87 

1915 

152 

1886 

89 

1916 

i 184 

1887 i 

91 

1917 

i 196 

1888 

1 96 

1918 

225 

1889 

101 

1919 

; 276 

1890 1 

100 

1920 1 

' 281 

1891 j 

98 

1921 j 

236 

1892 

102 

; 1922 1 

232 

1893 

, lOS 

1923 

215 

1894 

102 

I 1924 

221 

1895 

104 

1925 

227 

1896 1 

! 110 

1926 

234 

1897 1 

113 

1927 

202 

1898 i 

96 

1921 

201 

1899 ! 

98 

1029 

203 

1900 1 

116 

1930 1 

171 

1901 1 

no 

1931 

127 

1902 j 

106 

1 



‘ TJp to 1922 — from Chablani, Studies in Indian Currency and Exchange 
(Oxford TTniversity Press), 1931, pp. 53-4; after 1922 — from The Statistical 
Ahstract for British India, 66th number. 
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Movement of Indian Prices (Official Index Nos.) compared with 
movement of population in Madras City, 1881-1931 
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This tabic of price moveraents in British India shows 
that : 

(a) During the two decades 1681-91 and 1891-1901, the 
price level, though subject to annual fluctuations, tended, on 
the whole, to remain comparatively low, 

(b) During the next two decades (1901-21) following a 
sliarp drop at the beginning (1902 and 1903) prices rose 
rapidlj', and (except for a setback in 1909 and 1910) continu- 
ously, to culminate in the jtcak of 1920. 

(c) In 1920 lliere commenced a drop as sensational as 
the rise which preceded it and (he decade 1921-31 was 
elmractorized throughout by sharply falling prices. 

The population figures, when compared with (he rise and 
fall of the price indices, show that : 

(a) In the first period (1881-1901), when price levels 
tended to remain low, there was a marked increase in the 
I)opulation of ^Madras city, i.e. a drift of immigi'ants to the 
city from the country. 

(b) In the second period (1901-21), wlieu prices 
were rising jnost of tiic time and in the immediate 
post-war years soared sensationally, the growth of the 
city was negligible — the volume of immigration was strikingly 
diminished, 

(c) In the final period (1921-31). wlicn prices dropped 
rapidly to their pre-war level, the pojmlation figures .soared 
and tile city recorded tlie greatest decennial increase in the 
history of the Madras census. 

Tin's relation between price and population movements is 
clearly indicated in the opposite graph. 

(2) It is recognized that the economic conditions pre- 
vailing in important .seaports in India differ con.siderably from 
average economic conditions in inland towns and in rural 
areas. Price quotation.s at such ports are influenced by world 
movements of prices as well as by internal tendencies, 
Madras is a port of some importance and is influenced by 
w’orld markets, Tlie movement of world prices has, there- 
fore, a direct bearing upon this enquiry, and an examination 
of the relation between world markets and population move- 
ments in Madras city is of intei’est. For this purpose 
Sauerbeck’s index numbers liave been used.’ Tliese are 


’ Journal of the lioyal Statistical Society, vol. xlix, 188G, p. 048; vol. 
Ixxi, 1908, p. 133; vol. 'lx.vxvi, 3923, pp. 200 .wd 218; vol. xc, 1927. pp. 329 
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based upon cnrreni prices of selected groups of commodities 
and precious metals, and the numbers used for the purposes 
of this enquit}' represent a summary of the detailed index 
numberb for separate commodities or groups of commodities. 
The average prices of the years 1860-77 ai’e taken to represent 
100. 

The following sunimary of Sauerbeck's index numbers 
shows tlie movement of world prico.s over the jreriod under 
investigation : 


D.ite 

Index No 

mmgm 

Index No. 

1871 

: i 

i 100 

1902 

69 

1872 

10) 

1903 

69 

187S 

in 

1904 

70 

1874 

102 

1905 

72 

1875 

i 96 

1906 

77 

1876 

95 

3907 

SO 

1877 

94 

1908 

73 

1878 

87 

1009 

74 

1879 

83 

1910 

78 

1880 

88 

1911 

SO 

ISM 

85 

1912 

85 - 

1882 

84 

1913 

85 

It'bS 

82 

1914 

85 

1884 

76 

1915 I 

lOS 

1885 

72 

, 1936 

136 

1886 

69 

1917 

175 

1SS7 

68 

1918 

192 

1888 

70 

3919 

206 

1889 

72 

3921 

2.51 

1890 

72 

1921 

155 

1891 

72 

3922 

131 

1892 i 

68 

1923 

129 

1893 : 

68 

3924 

139 

1894 

63 

1925 

136 

, 1895 

62 

1926 

126 

1886 

61 

1927 

122 

1897' 

62 

1928 

120 

189S 

64 

3929 

115 

1899 

68 

1930 

07 

1900 

75 

3931 

83 

1901 

. 70 




?n?i Sttuerbeck’s deatli, the Editor of 

on ‘-•“"traued the anrraal publication of Index Numbers based 

on ba\ici bewk s ■ method of calculation. 
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Movement of World Prices (Sauerbeck’s Index Nos.) compared 
witli movement of population in Madras City 



MoNcment of Price*— 
Movement ot PopuUtwin . 


S 
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In comparison -n'ith the index numbers of Indian prices 
there are three main points which distinguish the movement 
of world prices, (a) One is that wliile the Indian price level 
fluctuated sometimes with considerable violence from year to 
year in the pre-war period, the movement of world prices 
was much more smooth, and the general price level more 
stable, (h) It is also notable that, while in the immediate 
pre-war period (190.3-14) Indian prices rose with a marked 
persistence, the comparative stability of world markets was 
maintained up to the end of 1914. (c) When the world-war 

came, world prices reacted more swiftly than Indian prices, 
which was to be expected; and after the war, between 1920 
and 192-2 the descent of the world price level was much 
more sudden and marked than was the case with Indian 
prices. 

This is apparent when the graph on page 63 is compared 
with the graph on page 60. 

This examination of world price movements in relation to 
the gi-owth of Madras city provides further evidence that low 
or falling prices stimulate, while lising prices retard, 
emigration to the city from rural areas. 


(3) A further confirmation of this view is found in a 
strictly local enquir}- into the prices of food grains over the 
period under sun-ey. The two staple items of diet in the 
Madras area are rice and ragi. The latter is a millet which 
is consumed mainly by the poorer classes of the cominunitv, 
though its nutritive value is considerably higher than that 
of rice. Any movement in the price of either of these 
commodities affects large sections of the communitv. A 
simultaneous movement in the prices of both would affect 
everybody, for everybody consumes one or the other or 
both. 


The statistical abstract for British India contains figures 
for the average annual retail prices current in food grains 
lom <1 o 1931, in Madras. Bice and ragi are given 
separately and, though theii- movements do "not ahvavs 
synchronize, the general tendency of prices for both commo- 
o 'luy gi%en time is normally in (he same direction. 

conciseness, the two have been com- 
Dineci and the average annual price in rupees per maund’ 


’ 1 maund = 62-2SG lb. (or 100 lb. Troy wciglii). 
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for rice and ragi has been calculated, with the following 
results : 

Average annual retail prices current in food 
Date grains (rice and ragi) in Madras. 

. given in rupees per maund 


1897 

3-8 

1898 

3-5 

1899 

2-6 

1900 

3-8 

1901 

3-9 

1902 

S 3 

1903 

28 

1904 

2-9 

1905 

3-7 

1906 

4-2 

1907 

4-4 

1908 

4-7 

1909 

4-5 

1910 

4 3 

1911 

3-9 

1912 

4-4 

1913 

4-S 

1914 

45 

1915 

4 2 

1916 

4-4 

1917 

4-4 

1918 

S'2 

1919 

7-9 

1920 

8-0 

1921 

6-S 

1922 

6-8 

1923 

6-3 

1924 

6-7 

1925 

TO 

1926 

6-5 

1927 

6-8 

1928 

6-9 

1929 

6-5 

1930 

S-6 

1931 

3-8 


On the basis of these figures it is only possible to make 
a valid comparison with the movement of population from 
1901 to 1931. But again it is clear that the city grew least 
when the prices of food grains showed a persistent tendency 
to rise, and per contra that when prices were falling per- 
sistently the population of the city increased with great 
rapidity. 

There is thus a cumulative weight of evidence in support 
of the view that migration to Madras city has been governed 
by the movement of prices. Alternate periods of stagnation 
and rapid growth in the population of the city have not been 
due to obscure and arbitrary influences. The city has tended 
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to grow vapidly or slowly according to whether prices have 
tended to rise or fall. 

Prices and PRosrEniTi’ 

With the general theorj' of prices this thesis is not 
directl_y concerned, but there i.s one aspect of price theory 
in India which has direct relevance to the question under 
discussion in this chapter, i.e. the effect of rising prices on 
the general prosperity of the country. 

It has already been noted that for twenty years before the 
war Indian prices showed a persistent tendency to rise. 
Though this phenomenon was not confined to India, it mani- 
fested itself with peculiar cmplinsis there. The Government 
of India initiated an enquiry into this rise of price.s in the 
pre-war peidod, which enquiry was carried out by Mr. Ji. L. 
Balta of the Finance Department of the Government of 
India. His report was published in 1914,’ and in it the 
theory is advanced that in an agricultural country such as 
India ' a rise of price.s cannot but lead to general prosperity 
of the country as a whole This view has never com- 
manded general acceptance in India, where the popular belief 
' is that tlie rise of prices is detrimental to the interests of 
the countiy as a whole ’ . Mr. Datta accounts for the wide 
currency of this opinion by the fact that public opinion in 
India is formed liy the educated classe.s ‘ who are either land- 
lords or persons depending for their income on securities, 
shares, etc., or are members of tlie learned profession.? 
dependent for their income on customary fees or are employees 
on fixed salaries in Government or private sendee’.^ The 
opponents of Datta’s theory that agi-iculturists gain by a rise 
of prices argue that while large farmers may benefit, the 
smaller fanners do not, since they have not enough land to 
have any quantity of produce for sale, and thus cannot take 
advantage of the high prices, -while they have to pay more 
for such limited commodities as they purchase.'* 


’ Report an Hie Enqmrtj into the Rise of Prices in India, by K. Ii. 
Datta (Calcutta), 1914, 6 Tohimes. 

■ Datfa, vol. I, p. I3G, para. 329. 

’ Datta, Tol, I, p. 139, para. 837. 

‘ Cf. B. Narain, Essays on Indian Economic Problems (Lahore), 1922, 
p. 91. Narain writes (pp. SO-1) : ' It may be ivell to remind all those who 
build nice theories of the prosperity of India’s small farmers on yeiy 
slender evidence, of the views of Hassu, a small farmer, who W'hen (jnesHoned 
on tho subject, said: “The rise of prices rvoiild mean something to nio if 
I bad anything to sell. Wliat 1 produco is barely sufficient for my own 
consumption. The rise of prices means nothing to me.” ’ 
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There seems to be considerable force in this argument, 
but it is, after all, theoretical, and evidence has been collected 
which indicates that over the period 1895-1912 when prices 
were rising, the wages, both nominal and real, of agricultural 
labourers and village artisans rose steadily, and, furthermore, 
that the proportionate increases in wages were greater in 
rural than in urban areas and greater amongst general labour- 
ers than amongst those emplo 3 'ed in the more highly organized 
industries. This is shown in the following table. ^ 


. CoiuPABATivE Statement Showing Nominal .and Real 
Wages in Rtjhal, Ukb.an and City Abeas, 1895-1912 

All-In^ia 



Nominal W.ages | 

Real Wages 

Areas 

1 

jl89S 

190q|i905 

' 1 1 

jl910jlyl2 

1 189S-{ 1900-! igOS-Lo-n 
99 04 09 

' I 1 

1912 


t 

Rural’ ... j 


326 

148 

1 

171 



121 

123 

1 j 

135 1 

138 

Urban’ ... j 


123 

142 

165 

181 

103 

118 

119 

131 

133 

Cities* ... ^ 


122 

139 

163 

j 

174 

lOS 

117 

118 

129 

128 

Industries® 

m 

113 

123 

139| 

143 

99 

106 


no 

106 


A comparison between wages in Madras city and wages 

presidency gives the following result 
(Datta s Index Numbers) ; 


Area | 

I Nominal Wages 

1 Real Wages 

1 

1895 


1905 1910 
1 1 

1912 


KS 

wyl 


j 

1912 

Madras City ... j 

106 

137 

1 j 

1 12S 

149 

iSl 

1 109 


110 

109 

109 

iladras Presidency' 



i 




i 




(average) 

■ 

124i 144' 

- ' i 

161 

1 

177 

i 30$ 

1 : 
1 

i 121 

1 

123 

124 

129 


ITOrjilBlion of loo.ooo!'"”’ in town, witli 

iwpulation labourers and domestic serT.mts in towns with 

printing, ’nUM^ng,’ SvaysfranaK worksbope, 
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If these index numbers are reliable, they point inevitably 
to the conclusion that, wliatever the effect of rising prices 
may be upon the prosperity of the small farmer, in this 
particular period of rising price levels (1895-1912) the agii- 
Gultural labourer benefited both by an absolute increase in 
real wages and a relatively greater increase than either the 
urban labourer or the industrial employee. 

These figures, together with the evidence that rising prices 
retard effectively immigration into the city of Madras from 
rural areas, while falling prices stimulate it, reinforce strongly 
the conclusion of Datta that agricultural India is benefited 
by a rising price level. Mrs. Anstey discusses this contro- 
versial question in The Economic Development of India, 
and arrives at the same conclusion. 

‘ In India she writes, ‘ the bullc of the people belong to 
those classes which are benefited by n rise in prices. The 
number of persons with fixed incomes is exceptionally small, 
and the hulk of the creditors are money-lenders, who — although 
they perform certain useful functions — on the whole, act as 
"blood-suckers’', and obtain incomes out of all proportion to 
their services to societ}'. The number of debtors is exceptionally 
great — especially amongst the cultivators — and the burden of 
debt undoubtedly militates against the introdtretion of better 
agricultural methods. The mass of the population still con- 
sists of peasant cultivators, who, in the main, produce sub- 
sistence crops and sell their surplus. If the rise in prices is 
equally spread, they gain on their sales ns mucli as they lose 
on their purchases, whilst a large proportion of them gain ns 
debtors. They also gain as regards land revenue, as the rate 
of assessment is altered only at long intervals. Even tlien the 
increase in assessment is strictly limited, and does not absorb 
the whole of any gain that may have accrued to the cultivators. 
Cash rents also " lag ’’ in relation to prices. Finally as one 
of the crying needs of India is for more capital and for the 
investment of existing capital in productive entei'prises, the 
stimulation to such enterprises of rising prices should be wel- . 
corned.’ She concludes her argument with the statement that 
‘ other things being equal, a gradual rise in prices in India is 
beneficial ’. 

In a later passage in the same book she seems to qualify 
this general conclusion by distinguishing between the effect 
on general prosperity of the pre-war rise in prices and the 
war-time and post-war boom. 

It can be said that, on the whole, the increase in , the 
general level of prices, and the relatively greater increase in 


■ 1931, p. U(j. 
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jaternal prices, between 1900 and 1914 reacted favourably on 
general prosperity and on tbe condition of the labouring classes 
in particular, whereas after 1914 — although other factors were 
at worlc econonrically favourable to India — the rise in prices, 
accompanied by the relative increase in the price of imports, 
tended to be unfavourable.* 


This argument relates only to that movement of prices 
which is due to monetary causes and the fluctuations of world 
trade. 

In considering price levels, in so far as they affect 
migration to Madras city, it is necessary that a clear distinc- 
tion should be made between the different causes underlying 
price movements. Higli prices in India may be due to (11 
scarcity of food; (21 monetary’ inflation— ari increase in the 
money offered for good-;; or' (31 to both causes operating 
simultaneously. 

In his survey of the causes of the rise in prices in India 
in the pre-war period, Datta mentions several factors' which 
he describes as ‘peculiar to India’. First among these he 
places a shortage of agr'icrrltrrral products and raw materials, 
•which he suggested was due to ; 


not 


keeping pace 




(1) The growth of cultivation 
the population. 

(2) Unseasonable rainfall. 

siibstitution of non-food for food crops. 

... inferiority of new lands taken up 

cultivation. 

, , (5) Insufficient tillage on account of dearness or scarcit’ 
of plough cattle and labour 


for 


decreased productive power of the soil, 
e oveininent of India did not accept this genera 
®™pbasized the effects of world causes as opposec 

in nricPK reason for the ris< 

difficult tn ^ lias pointed out that ‘ it' h 

proposition that the production o: 
with the hept pace with the growth of populatior 

mrorfc) on in the Dattr 

‘ Increased n living even in matters of jood. 


' T J- « ® °> Prices ,n rndia, 1914, vol. T 

1931, p. 60. Ctcrrcncy and Exchange (Oxford University Press 
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Paminr .mjo ^Migration 

It is, Iiou'ever, nn iinclonbtecl fact that ‘unseasonable 
rainfall ’ witli vcsullanl famine has from time to time forced 
up agricuUural prices. In Madras Presidency during the 
famine of 187G-8 and the. monsoon failures of 1918 and 
1920. prices of foodstuffs reacted sharply to the condi- 
tions of scarcity. Bui ii is remarkable that sucii periods 
of famine or scarcity do not seem to have produced any 
appreciable increase in the amount of imniigTation to the 
city. 

One explanation of this fact which may be advanced is 
that tlie scarcity affected the urban as severely as the rural 
areas, that the city olVered no advantages ns compared with 
the country and, other things being equal, the South Indian 
probably prefers life in his village to life in the city. If, 
as in the case of famine, the chances of his dying are 
considerable, he would certainly jircfer to die in familiar 
surroundings and amongst friends. 

A more important deterrent to migration citywards in 
time of famine is, however, found in the arrangements for 
relief jirovklcd foi’ in the Famine Code. In a published 
review of the kfadras Famine of 1876-8' an account is given 
of the arraugemeuts made to deal with the problem of 
migration to the city from the famine areas. The report 
indicates that the volume of such migi'atiou was sufficient to 
cause gi-ave concern to the authorities. 

We read that ‘ on the 4th December (1876) the Com- 
missioner of Police at IMadras ivns authorized to airange for 
opening places where cooked food could he daily provided for 
the suffering poor, as there were many persons among the 
numbers flocking into tlie town who were unable, from age 
or weakness, to avail themselves of the public works in 
progress 

Migration towards the city apiiarently increased so rapidly 
that steps to check it were devised. ‘ On the 21st the 
arrangements made by the Collector of Chingleput for form- 
ing relief camps at the Bed Hills, at Pallavernm, and at 
Poonamalle, to prevent the influx of destitute ryots and their 
families into Madras, were approved.’" And again, ‘on the 
26th the Government sanctioned the adoption of measures for 
gratuitously relieving in their own villages the sick and infirm 
poor who were unable to work {and who in more prosperous 

’ Review of the ^Tadrtis Famine, 187G-8 (Mndraa),- 1881. • • 

■ ibid., p. 25. 

“ Review of fhc Madras Famine, 1876-8, p. 26. 
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times were either fed by their friends or by jniblic charity) 
in order to prevent their wandering to relief-houses/' 

A little later there was added to tliesc arrangements for 
checking the flow of migrants to the city, a provision for the 
removal from the city of ‘ large numbers of paupers ’ whose 
presence was adjudged a menace to the public health. 

In consequence of the liirRc numbers of paupers collected 
at the relief-houses m the Town of Madras and of the appear- 
ance of cholera and ibo increasing death-rale, tlie Governtnent, on 
the 9th January, ordered tiie Commissioner of Police at Alndras 
to cstnblisli a pauper camp at the Red Ilills, about 0 miles 
from Ibe tonn, to accommodate 6,001) inmates. To this camp 
he V as ordered to send the paupers in the ^ladrtis relief-houses, 
aucl ns R 0011 as tno inmates of the camp became able to woirlv^ 
they v^e to bo transferred to the nearest relief-works available 
m the Chmglcput District.- 


These quotations throw a good deal of light on the census 
figures for the city for 1881 and account largely for the fact 
that despite scarcity and famine in the presidency, the 
increase in the city population was relatively small. This 
rigid control of migration combined with the relief provided 

operation of the Famine Code 

ft city during 

the peiiod. The reason suggested carlier—i.e. the natural 
preference of the South Indian for his village, was mobably a 

aft n • ^ J^nwnic which suggests that it was 

difficult in some cases to per.siiade people in famine-sfricken 
areas to migrate to centres wb«rn J i.uiune-siricKtn 

and the report comments on 'ft ft '’ft 

tained bv many of the natiftft n ^ unnatural dislike enter- 

tbe immediate vicinity of thmr ’f f'?’® 

resistance offered to aiiv such?,-, f*"' 

those concerned.’® ^ ‘ however beneficial to 


_ Effects of Infl.wiok 

such factore a?aftincren uf monetary inflation due to 
extension in credit tb^n^ti**^ circulating medium or an 
agriculture benefits ’by a liiih argument that Indian 

good. Between 39o/and Urobably bold 

probably affected considftbft ft 
, . ® y uy the increased supply of 

; iWa.!'p.'’y/‘^ jlfodras Famine. 1876-8, p. 26, 

’ ibid., p. 41) 
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gold from the world’s mines. ‘ The amonnt of gold reserves 
in 31 important banks and treasuries of the world rose from 
£“296,031.000 on 31st December 1889 to .£866,856,000 on 
31st December 1910.’^ ‘ The direct effect of the increased 
production of gold in raising prices is not necessarity gi'eat.’ 
But the ‘ indirect effect in enlarging the volume of credit to 
a substantial extent forces price.s up. 

During this period when the world’s gold reserves 
increased rapidly, prices in India rose considerably. The 
effect of this rise in prices upon agidcultural conditions may 
be partly measured by the following table in tvhich the dis- 
tribution of population b}' selected occupations is shown for 
1901 and 1911. 


DlSTRinUTION OF POPULATION BY SeUFCTED OcCUr.A.TIONS 
(1901 and 1913) 

(PcTCcniagcs) 1001 

A. Production of Paw Materials ... 69-1 
Exploitation of the surface of the 

earth (mainly pasture and agil- 
culture) ... ••• d.9-0 

B. Transformation of Eaw Materials 19-2 

Industry ... ••• H’S 

Transport ... ••• 

Trade ••• ••• 

This table indicates that during this decade there was a 
marked increase in the number of jieople engaged in agri- 
cultural occupations and a corre.sponding decrease in the 
number of those employed in industry and trade. 


1011 

78-8 


? 3-6 

IS-l 

11-2 

1-7 

5-2 


Conclusions 

It ma}' therefore be said that in a period of high pi ices 
which are due to scarcity or famine there may be a stimxilus 
towards migration to the city, but in a period of high prices 
which are the result of inflation there is a definite check 
upon such migration in the advantages which agricultural 
occupations offer in such a period. When both causes operate 
together to raise the price level, the balance would be m 
favour of reduced migration to tlie city. 

' On the other hand low or falling prices may be due to : 
(1) deflation; or (2) abundance; and it is particularly the 


Datta, Hcport 


01! the En/juirg into the Bisc of Prices, vol. 


I, p. 103. 
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low or falling prices of agricultural products wliicli are due 
to deflation which provide that stimulus to migration that 
causes the city population to leap upwards. 

There is a Ivanarese proverb which may be translated ; 
‘ After ruin, go to the city.’ The Royal Commission, on 
Labour in India commented on industrial migration as 
follows 


Emigration has always arisen mainly from the difficulty of 
finding an adequate livelihood in one’s native place, and this 
is the jiredominant force which impels the Indian villager to 
seek industrial employment. Over large parts of India, the 
number of persons on the land is much greater than the number 
required to cultivate it and appreciably m excess of the number 
it can comfortably support. In most areas, pressure on the 
land has been increasing steadily for a long time and a rise in 
the general standard of living has made this pressure more 
acutely felt. There has always been a substantial class of 
landless labourers, earning a meagre living in good seasons and 
apt to be reduced to penury in bad ones. The loss of land 
through indebtedness, the need or deshe of a landlord to increase 
his own cultivation, quarrels, the death of the title-holder and 
other causes bring fresh recruits to this class. Among those 
who retain tenancies, various changes mav operate to render a 
holding msufficieut for those dependent on it. An increase in 
the nimber of memhei's of the family, a rise in rent the growth 
of debt, all contnbute to force the agricultural’ worker to 
abandon his ancestral occupation. 

in ^Sr^ition which inflates the ixipulation figures 

m the citj may be broadly described as the^ ‘ migration of 

Si of hope’, though there 

whLfmm-e\ of the migi’ants 

nri^e the noc^ihi?'! areas is inspu'ed b}'- enter- 

prise, the possibility of a new freedom or the hope of fortune. 

ficfor/ 0/ the Royal Commm, on ok Lahour, 1931 . pp. 14 - 15 . 
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GENERAL HOUSING CONDITIONS 

jPoR the pui-poses of the Indian census a house has been 
defined as ‘ the dwelling place of one or more families having 
a separate principal entrance from the common way In 
1931 this definition was modified to ‘ eveiy dwelling with a 
separate main entrance ’ in order to bring it into ‘ closer 
accord with the true habitation unit ' ■ 

This general definition of a house covers every form of 
dwelling place from the palatial residence of the rajah to the 
mud and4hatch hut or the ramshackle erection made of old 
kerosene tins which is often the liome of the Adi-Dravida. 
The average ‘ middle-class ’ house in Madras Presidency has 
been very well described by Mr, W. Francis in the Census 
Report of 1901 .^ It is ‘very uniform in pattern, except 
that the Deccan houses usually have a flat roof. It is one- 
storied and is often built so as to face exactly one of the 
cardinal points of the compass. Its rooms are placed round 
a central court open to the air in the midst of which is 
often a land of altar carrying a plant of the ftiJasi, or holy 
basil, which the women of the household tend. From this 
court a small hall leads to the front door. This is flanked 
on either side by a verandah which is not considered to be a 
part of the house proper, and may therefore be used by 
lower classes who would pollute the dwelling if they entered 
the inner court. Over the door is often hung a garland of 
mango or margosa leaves to fend off ewl spirits, and on 
either side of it are triangular recesses in which to place 
lights at the feast of Dipavali and on other red-letter ^ys. . 
The bottoms of the doorposts are usually smeared with saffron 
3nd kunkumam by the women on Fridays in honour o 
Lakshmi, the Goddess of Prosperity, and a small .space m 


Census of India, 1901, vol. XV, Madras, part I, p. 
a : City of Madras, 1931, p. d. . . 1 ,- «nnnjr\? 

The older definition brings in terms not essential to 
families and common way, and .superfluity in definitions is » |>r i ■ 
sonrco of error. The change might ho expected to swell the number 
census "houses” by givin| full eifect to siih-division ; aetnnUy this effect 
'"f might ho expected, for Madras has shunned the tenement form 

of building and most siib-division is such that the dwellings would form > 


o most suD'Oivjsion is sucu miti. 
under either definition/ (p« 5, City of Madras. 1931.) 
Census of India, 1901, vol. XV, Madras, part I, pp. 15 


and 10. 
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front of the doorrray is swept clean, sprinkled with cowdung 
water and (except on days of mourning or misfortune) 
ornamented with patterns cleverly drawn by the women with 
chnnam and i>owdered rice. The houses of the lower classes 
become gi-adually simijler and simpler as one descends the 
social scale until they end in a hut with mud w'alls, a thatched 
roof and often onW one room.’ This account, though written 
thirty-five years ago, is still an accurate description of an 
average middle-class house in almost any village or countiy 
town in iMadras Presidency. It would also apply to a large 
proportion of such houses in Madras city, and is, for that 
reason, worth quoting in full. But the old uniformity in 
design and in domestic practice is not, of coiu’se, maintained 
in the city as it is in the countrj. There is an increasing 
number of two-storied houses, and, while the majority of the 
middle-class houses in the city retain the courtyard pattern, 
there are many structural modifications in the old courtyard 
plan and an infinite variety of new types of architectural 
design, good and bad. but mostly bad. ' 

The houses in the citj^ may be classified as thatched, tiled 
and teiiaced. This classification was adopted in the 1871 
census tables and the number of houses in each category 
enumerated. This practice was not followed, however, in 
subsequent censuses, and it is not possible to srive the precise 
number of houses in each class in 19B1. " 


Thatchled Hoxtsck 

'hutting 

L r'' ' V the poorer classes of the 

Shera wcrf grounds are the sites of early villages, 

'ret, Iv sTonS been more 

usuallv mv purpose of housing. The tenants 

'These are'veTn' ° ^^’® their own cosi. 

iwinvmem .nl r i ^hey are relatively 

TJie th'itched rnnf*'^ destruction by fire or heavy rains. 
Pali leIve!i"^Vu^'^" "®® often) of 

freqiicntlv ernmMn ®ombustible, and the mud walls 
Tlie dwellinrr- collap.se in the monsoon rains, 

balutatin an^he for human 

•1C wether ail olose proximity to 

snilary * ^ ^unoundings tluat are generally highly 
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This type of liousing has been possible in Madras city 
because of tlie large area wliieh the city covers, and the extent 
of the ' hutting ’ areas and the numbei' of thatched dwellings 
is surin-isingly large in a- city of such importance. In 1871 
there were 10,752 huts or houses of this type.* In 1931. 
the mnnber of thatched dwellings was not recorded, but it 
was certainly considerably lai’ger. The Rejiort for the latter 
census contains the following paragraph : 

A sidelight on the nature of many Madras duellings is 
given by the fact that 14,000 metnl number plates were issued 
during tlio enumeration. In other words, a number of dwel- 
liug.s existed offering no surface on wliich a number could 
be painted, not even a substantial doorpost or indeed a door 
at all. They consist generally of n low mud wall plus a palm 
ihntcb, and can be found in rows in the heart of the city and 
on its margins, generally associated with the depressed classes 
and often bearing rents of surprising dimensions. - 

The writer was associated with an unofficial enquiiy'' into 
the conditions in the slums of Madras city in 1932. For the 
purposes of this enquiry a ‘ slum ’ was regarded ns synony- 
mous with a hutting-ground or ‘cheri’.'* A list of 158 snch 
‘ slums ’ was provided by the officials of the Corporation of 
Madras; and it is an interesting indication of the rapidity 
with which these hutting grounds spring up that in the course 
of the investigation the workers found 23 new ‘ .slums ’ not 
included in the official list ! Excluding blocks of less than 
20 families or huts, a total of 181 hutting grounds were visited. 
These were scattered throughout the entire city — about 140 of 
them being located in outlying areas and 41 in the interior 
divi.sions of the city. We shall have occasion to return later 
to the detailed results of the enquiry. Here it is sufficient to 
state that it rvas estimated that in these 181 ‘ slums ’ there 
were living 40,582 families.® This estimate was not based 
upon a detailed census. Such a census was bejmnd the 
resources of a small unofficial organization. The total estimate 


' Report on the Town of jiTadras, 1871, p. 72. 

* Census Tables : City of Madras, 1931, p. 5. 

’ The enquiry was carried out iimlcr the auspices of the Jladras Sanitary 
Welfare Iicaguc. This Society publiBhcd a Eeport .'uiminariKing the result'! 
of the iixvcstigation in Febniaty 1983. The ofBccs of the Iicaguo are at 
the Servants of India Society's Building, Boyapetfah, Madias. 

‘ A ‘ cheri ’ is tlio Tamil term used for the villages or hamlets occupied 
by Adi-Dravidas. 

* A General Eeport on the Conditions of the Slums of Madras, Sfadras 
Sanitary W'^eltaro League, 1933, p. 5. 
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was, however, made after personal investigation in each 
' slum ’ by a responsible social worker, who in each case was 
instructed to make a careful estimate of the number of huts 
in the ‘ slum ’ and, where possible, to consult the local 
‘ headman This is obviously not a watertight method and 
a margin of error in the final figures is probable. Precision 
has never been claimed for this estimate but despite wide 
publicity it has never been seriously challenged. It has, in 
fact, been broadly confirmed by the figures furnished by the 
works department of the Corporation of Madras for the in- 
formation of a Special Housing Committee appointed by the 
Corporation in 1933.^ The population of the ‘ slum ’ areas 
was given as 202,910. It will be seen that this estimate is 
exactly five times the number of families estimated as living 
in the ‘ slums ’ b}' the workers of the Madras Sanitary 
^A^elfare League in 1932. It w'ould appear that the latter 
estimate was accepted by the Corporation authorities and 
that they based them calculations on the assumption that 
there are, on the average, five persons per family." 

Despite this apparent confirmation by the officials of the 
Corporation, the estimate of 40,482 slum families is, in the 
judgement of the writer, exaggerated, and there is an urgent 
need for an accurate census.’ 


Tiled Houses 

houses, by far the greater proportion 
are tiled . In 1871 it was estimated that 68 per cent, of 
the houses m the city were tiled. This proportion has 
probably decreased considerably as a result of the definite 
increase in thatched accommodation and a probable increase 
m terraced houses. Tiled houses vary greatly hi size and 
Sonie are substantial, being built in brick and 
of hricl- in n ^ suD-dried brick; others are built 

and mnnv “nd popular form of construction) 

and mam tiled roofs cover walls of hardened clav. The 


in Pie VTorks Department and recort 

Commiltcc’s Beport. ^ were not EiibseqiicnUy publirtieil 

Iban nnnnal.' * '''i'X' famibci of five nnd more .are exceptional rati 

the city. wafquotoTfn ^bj" fiewrf 

riie ntimber of abim ImU It- ^ Conimiflcc (p.,! 

about a lakb further “"'i iiie total popiilati 

probably indicate that tbe figure, Mere not -‘SploTA 
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toofing of these ‘ tiled ’ houses is also varied, but the most 
popular roofings in houses of this t3fpe are with Mangalore 
tiles, or with the older indigenous tjqje known as ‘ country ’ 
tiles. 

Mangalore tiles^ are laid in much the same manner as 
the slates or tiles familiar in England, except that they are 
so grooved as to fit together securely, wdthout the necessity 
for nailing, at the points at which they overlap. The roof, 
which is surmounted by a lidge of ‘ '-shaped coping tiles 
secured bj* cement, provides a single-laj'er of tiling. Usually 
this is supplemented and strengthened with plasterwork 
underneath, but in some cases the bare tiles are left to pro- 
vide a very inadequate protection from a scorching sun or 
fronr rain, w'hich, when accompanied by driving wind, maA' 
be forced upwards underneatli the tiles. 

The main advantage of this type of roofing lies in its 
light weight. jMangalore tiles may be erected on lighter 
joists and rafters than can be used in the case of ‘ country ' 
tiles. 

These latter tiles, however, provide a much more solid and 
adequate roof for a tropical climate. They are very simply 
made and are also simple in erection. The tiles, wdiich are 
about one foot in length and about six inches across, are ' 
curved. They are laid in rows from the coping to the lower 
edge of the roof, each tile heavily overlapping the tile’ above 
and the tile below. Alternate rows of tiles are laid convexly 
and concavely with the edges of each row i-esting in the 
curved centres of the row" on each side, so as to afford com- 
plete protection. The coping is provided by a convex, 
horizontal row of tiles, laid closely as in the case of the roof 
sides. 

These roofs of ‘ country ’ tiling if in good repair give 
complete protection from the sun and the rain, and, in 
addition to being more solid and heavy than the Mangalore 
tile roofing, they are much more handsome. 

Tiled houses, especially those which are roofed with 
■■ country ’ tiles, are usually single-storied. The interior of 
the house, in so far as it is ixjssible to make any generalization 
at all, conforms in a majority of cases to the general des- 
cription of a South Indian house quoted at the beginning of 
this chapter. 


' So called because first manufactjired in Mangalore, ou the west co.i.sl 
■of Madras Presidency, to a design introduced by the industrial missionnu 
of tbe Basel Mission. 

6 
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The pioblems which sniTound the question of middle-class 
housing m the city of Yladras are mainly related to over- 
crowding and to these we shall return later. 

Tlrraced Houses 

To complete this account of the main types of houses in 
the city, it is necessary to indicate what is meant bj a 
' terraced ’ house. The Madras builder has developed a form 
of brick roofing wdiicli withstands a tropical climate better 
than most flat roofs, and the iSIadras terraced roof is justly 
famous. The method by which this roof is made is of 
interest. The basis of the roof is a ^-eiies of horizontal wooden 
joists laid fairly close together and resting in the walls. 
Upon these joists shallow bucks are laid in a diagonal foima- 
tion. Each brick rests on its naiTow side upon the joists and 
its flat side rests in a vertical position against the next brick, 
where it is secured b\ mortar. A horizontal wall of .single 
brick is thus built right across the joists. Wlien this founda- 
tion has had time to drj’. a thick pulp of cement and sand 
and broken brick is spread on top. Tins mixture is usually 
laid on to a thickness of about six inches or more. It is 
then attacked by an army of cooly women armed with 
iinplements shaped like butchers’ choppers but made of wood. 
With these wcajxins thej' proceed to beat the surface of the 
cement pulji and the process is continued for several hours 
until e^cn’ inch of the roof has been beaten and the mixtuio 
become thoioughly integrated and solid. The«e cooly women, 
in bright-lnied sans, jierclied on their liaimches across a roof 
and sjeepily wielding their wooden beateis in time to the lilt 
of a lamil song, are a familiar picture in Madras. When 
this stage of the woik is complete and the sun has dried 
and fb?' surfacing is done with concrete 

bcMsol.TlV" ^ladras terrace should 

be .ibsolulelj watertiglil, and its thickness drives nnusuallv 
good protection from the heat of the sun. " 

'or pr.iclical purixises it may he concluded that a di%i 


sti ‘ torraccd • roof 

Mibicet to Iminnr' ’' But in a coiintrv w'hieh is 

t H mo f l ? T ’S «ti (be whole, 

rno-t snuable type, and it is growing in jKipularity, 


Tf. 


Tern r/ \Uiw, 1 S 71 , p 71. 
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it is r4ill tni.^ thrd H is nornniliy found only on the 
tvw- of h, 1B71 only ni^out 10 per 

f th, total '],ot,M.s h. .the <-.f> were ' terraced No 
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hen, a pr.4l ineronso in .wo-stoned houses ,n 

rux-m jvtrs. 
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1 

14o. of occupied 
houses 

Inca-msc or 
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ISSl 

! 48,2.86 

! 

iS9l 

t 

j 60,103 

+ 11.91? 

1901 

1 5S,6GS' 

! _ 4,433 

1911 

1021 i 
1931 j 

I 59,595 

1 64,621 

73,845 

4. 3,930 
+ 5,025 
+ 9,224 


Increase or 
decrease 


iNo. of person 
per occupied 
house 


16,670 
^ SG,82S 
+ 0,314 
4- 8,251 
+ 120,319 


S-3 

7- 53 
O'O 
S-7 

8- 1 
S-7 


, -n numbers since 1891 is that * in 1891 

The reason for the decline rooms facing the street, with no 

rows of baruars— sjaal) to them— ivhich are such a common. 


*«atarc in gome of tl c boose®- As a consequence of this the 

=^11 nZVJ a. S4 per cent., though 

"“'ther of houses increased oco per cent., and Hie average number of 
population rose by nnjT .. 8-4 In ^-6, which is not a usual symptom 
^mg !„ oj,c!i house Vrff ^^Tjndin, 390h '^o'- Mndras, part I. p. 17. 

« growing town.’ Censor «t 
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An average figure for the city is not by itself of very great 
value, as there may be (and, in fact, are) wide differences 
between some of the divisions. 

The following table sets out the numbers of occupants 
per house for the various divisions and is based on the census 


retm’ns for 1931 : 




Division 


Division 



Persons 

Persons 


per 


per 


House 


House 

1. Eoyapuram 

5-7 

36, Perambur 

7-0 

2. Tondiarpet 

9-0 

17. Choolai 

11-1 

3. Washermanpet .. 

9-3 

18. Pursawalkam 

8-6 

4. Korukkupet 

6-2 

19. Vepery 

11-9 

5. Harbour 

8-7 

20. Egmore 

9-8 

6. Muthialpet (ex 


21. Kilpauk 

7-5 

eluding Fort) . . 

11-1 

22. Nungambakkam .. 

7*6 

7. Katchaleswaranpet 

9-9 

23. Chintadripet 

11-4 

8. Kotwal Bazaar .. 

11-5 

24. Tu'uvateeswaranpe 

9-8 

9. Ammen Foil 

10-3 

25. Chepauk 

8’9 

10. Seven Wells 

11-8 

26. Triplicane 

8-4 

11. Sowcarpet 

9-2 

27. Amir Mahal 

9-9 

32. Peddunaickanpet. 

12-8 

28. Mirsahibpet 

6-7 

33. Trevelyan Basin. 

12-4 

29. Eoj’apettah 

7-3 

14. Esplanade 

15. Park Town 

12-1 

12-0 

30. Mylaporo 

7-3 


This table illustrates ‘ the difference between the con- 
gestion of the centre of the city and the spaciousness of its 
suburban margins for it is roughly true to say that the 
ffjgbest numbers of occupants per house 

r.KXLVawioS- 

experiment, wliich was not repeated in 1933. 
manvfWl-’^ the enumeration ‘in order to ascertain how 

con%st?on ’ unhealthy 

of I'onmc o 1 n enumeration was made, the number 

n e number of families in each house was noted. 
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and a table dealing with ail houses containing five rooms or- 
less was compiled. The result was as follows : 


1921. ’Number of Rooms and Families per House (in 
Houses of 5 or less than 5 Booms) 


No. of 
Rooms 1 

! 

1 

j 

j 

Total ' 
No. of 1 
houses j 

1 Number of houses with families 

Equal to or 
below the 
No. of rooms 

Exceeding the 
No. of rooms 
by one or two 

Exceeding the No. 

' of rooms by more 
than two 

1 

2 

1 

I 2 

4 

! 5 

One ... 

25,183 1 

24,810 ! 

326 

i 47 

Two ... 

7,616 1 

j 

7,454 

148 

1 

14 

Three. 

6,244 ' 

6,133 

100 

11 

Four ... 

6,121 1 

6,038 

75 

8 

Five ... 

4,507 J 

4,462 

41 

4 

Total ... 

49,671 1 

i 

48,897 

690 

1 • 84 


In 1921 the total number of houses in the city was 
64,621, so that only 14,950 houses were omitted from this 
particular survey on the ground that they contained more 
than five rooms. Of the 50,000 odd cases examined ‘ there 
were 16 in a thousand in which a family bad to share a room 
with others. If each of the married women over 15 living 
in the city is taken as representing a family, 100 families 
occupy 56 houses or there are two families to a house. In 
1921 the average number of persons per house for the whole 
city was 8. In 1931 the average number was 8-7, so that 
the situation had grown definitely worse. 

In order to understand the situation in Madras with 
regard to houses and families it is necessary to take into 
account the operation of the Joint Family System. This 
system is 

a survival of the time when social ties were based on 
consanguinity in the male, and not the female, line. It is still 


' Census Tables : City of Madras, 1921, p. 2. 
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'of t!h" tilmfr.t inipi'irunii-i- n>i n pfvtii! iiij-iitiHiinn, hr It is Hn’- 
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art' liixii'cndi'd from a i-ommon m flu- mnlo lino, ^>r 

who huvn boon fiivi'n Unit by adoption, tncothcr '.uth 

Ihoir wivt-r, and unmarrii'd dimptilors. 'riii- pn'ilK utn(Uirri‘‘d 
will bo iiolod. A d.‘ii!(;bt«r on mnrniiyf is cut off from lirr 
fnlbor'fi family and bocomcb n m(>mbi*r of bor ImAntnd'a 
family. ' 

Air, Ij. S. O'Malley furtlu-r ivjintu otil* that ‘in iti' 
romplele form a joint family has a eommon property. f> 
<-oinmon hmi'se, with a common kitchen and common wor.ship 
of a family idol or idols, Tf all the mcmhcr.s of the family, 
live together, the estahlishment is often more like a colony 
than a hoiiKehold. 'J’hore may. for examjde. bo a man and 
lii.s wife, bis brotber.s and their wives. Iiis sons and their 
wives, liiR grand'-ons and their wi\es. Tliere may he a® 
many us four generations all living under the same roof, and 
the total number of jx'r.sons may run to one hundred or even 
to hundreds,^ though such large mitnherK are rarer than they 
used to he. flomc fifty years ago it was estimated that 
one particular family included riOh jier.sons;'’ in another 
joint family as many as 91 women have actually been 
emimorated.^ 


Ihesft cases are, of course, oxceiitionnl. In modern 
tunes the ancient solidarity of the Hindu family has 
weamnod jicrceptibly . and it is in the citie.s tliat the forces 
of family di.smtcgnition have been most active. Nevertheless. 

ixusist : though it is seldom possible 
i large convent-like mansions ’ neces- 

sary to house a coinjdete joint-familv, and thomdi the 

moirfomib? ‘ O'’ f life carrio.s various member.s of 

or nrofpsciot^” . ® towns and cities on bii.siness 

attacliraenf to th”'^'' * Temains a strong sentimental 
sections of the jmcestral ’ homo, and where possible 

j.QQf " joint faTnilj' often live under tlie pamc 


read in the^ heht nf families per house must be 

tions of the iJnt oj^mtion of the tradi- 

for file strange condition^of'^"' probably partly responsible 
ge conditions of congestion revealed in the table 


= ‘(O.tl.P.), 1934. pp. 120-1. 

’ W «>•«. 1881, p. 2. 

. Holland, The Goal of InJia, lOlS.^p. ioO. 
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on pnjr(‘ 8r», Bn( wo sliiiii deal in deiaii. at a later .''taao, 
wiiU the problem of overerowdinn; and it will then bo seen 
that tlio.<e doplorabiy nniieaUhy Itoiminp: ronditiona arc cuoscd 
piitw.u'Uy not by the Unueviit'i ''Ocial tvadtiiou'- of the Ifindn 
fuinilj , bni by a (*!iOitaj4t' of decent hotise-ronin anti con'-etjiient 
rack-renting. 


Tnr. H<iMr,Li:sh 

Xo gcnerul Miivvy of the hou>-'mg coiutittmiH and iimblf'iiH 
of Aladras oily would bo coinplcte wlncli omitted a reference 
to those who have no hou'.es, 'I'hc warm and ei)nahle eliumte 
of Aladni'i onoonra'jc'' the Ktreet-dwt'ller aitd 

■a conttidcrnblo clenv’ut tif the Mndra't city’.s popiiintion 
Ctin-bts of persons wlio have no dv.elliin: other tfiiin the aide-walk 
and want none. Moating' iahonr eoioc-t in hy fninilies to work 
in Wjdl-Tax HoJtd and other such nt'ighbonrluKKls. Tliese family 
tjuiiips may be found eainpim; out in many of the Madras 
tborougldares. 'rbe% art' not tratnps. Inil ordinary citizens in 
all Inil the possession td a house. Many per.sons found sleeping 
on house or shop futils and verandahs were probably classed by 
('numerators with tiie koiin fide occupants of these last, and 
tiio dimensions of this contribution to tlie city's population are 
greater than is usually recognized.' 

Thi.s floating or hon«e!o<s population is diflicult to mc.isure, 
and in the census rofiorts of recent years no attempt has 
Iteen made to estimate it. An independent censn« was, 
however, taken by the C'or[x>ra(ion staff, on behalf of the 
Special Housing Committee of the CoqHirafion, in 19.^3. 
fl'liis census w'as carefully organised and some 78 emunoralors 
were emplovcd. Each municipal division was, for the purpose 
of this census, divided into ‘ circles ’ of managenble size, and 
each .sucli circle was enumerated by a Sanitary Inspector or 
Over.seer, with the assistance of other Corporation sciwanis, 

A survey, jireliininary to the final count, was made and every 
care was faken to ensure accuracy. One of the main diffi- 
culties of such a census is that many people who lutvr homes 
slue}) in the streets or on sidewalks and verandahs by choice, 
and it is difficult to distingui.sh them from the really homeless. 
There is also the }>ossibility of a good deal of double counting 
of persons who may move from one place to another during 
the count. These difficulties were anticipated and an atteni)>l 
made to meet them : (I) by instructing ail enumerators to 


’ Census TttVUs : Citij of Madrai, 1931, p. G, 
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malce cuvcfnl enquiries as to wlielhet street sleepers %verc 
•Genuine ‘ street dwellers ' before enumerating them, and (2) 
by issuing distinctive slips to each person enumerated in order 
(o eliminate, as far as possible, double counting. 

The final count was commenced at midnight on Xovember 
25. 1933, and completed in about tAvo hours. 


The persons enumerated were found .sleeping on roadside, 
or platfoiTOS. piah of vaciuil houses, choultries, plank projection's 
in front of shops, etc. A number of persons, members of a 
family or friends were found wrapped U)) in one single torn 
blanket on^aecount of the cold weatlier. 3’hey were mostly clad 
in rags. Some were sleeping on torn mats with pillows and 
with a few vessels, pots and baskets close by. These utensils 
are used by them for cooking purposes. Some beggars and 
paradesees were found with tin vessels, sticks, etc. Their con- 
ditions. as a whole, were reported to be pathetic and deplorable.^ 

The allusion to " cold ’ weatlier is explained by the fact that 
^November falls in the North-East Monsoon period and is 
often verj' wet. It is not ‘ cold ’ bj' temperate standards, 
but the drop in temperature wliich normally accompanies 
heavy ram is sufficient to cause real discomfort to those who 
are inadequately equipped to meet it. 

The total number of homeless people enumerated at this 
census was 10.t49.- Thej* were classified according to 
divisions as : 


"with a definite jdace of work, 

/o\ >^0 definite place of work, 

(d) Beggars and coolies, and 
(4) Beggars. 

categories are employed in the 
SZbl'v ^ of ^-ork’ pre- 
casual laboureit;?o^^i°mi° employment; (2) indicates 

diaiT income hv casual labourers wdio find a subsi- 

was no classifie^f fo ke regretted that there 

reLTo? There is no 

were living on the str^tsZT^T "d these 10,749 people who 
were men boJ ^ “ Madras on November 25, 1933. 

is probable tint tli ^omen, and how many children. It 

of iladras that some ^ l^i'son can fail to note in the streets 
aaras that some of these .street-campers live in families. 


Appendix JI, p. ^ tiottsing Committee, 1934, Madras Corporation, 
■ ibid. ■ ' 
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The folloAving table sets out the results of the census : 


Division 

No. 

1 

People with 
definite 
place of 
work 

People with 
no definite 
place of 
work 

1 

1 Beggars 
j and 
j coolies 

i 

1 

( 

1 

i 

Totals for 
Divisions 

1 

40 

9 

1 

! 

37 

i 

86 

2 i 

14 

35 


• M.3 

112 

3 

3G 

... 


49 

; 85 

4 ! 

45 

190 


! *98 

1 333 

S i 

246 

583 


I 

, 829 

6 ! 

25 

64 


I 2 

1 91 

7 

10 

200 

12 

1 2 

224 

8 

752 

537 

t 

' 190 

1 1,479 

9 

45 

107 


... 

' 352 

10 

SO 

386 

1 

I ^ 

444 

11 

180 

13 

... 

94 

287 

12 

114 



85 

399 

13 

i 215 


... 

1 loa 

, 324 

14 

940 i 



1 

[ 1,114 

IS 


3 

1 

38 

i 1,022 

16 


21 

1 - 

' 233 

j 450 

17 



1 86 

161 

401 

18 


... 

68 

68 

19 1 

... 

444 


447 

891 

20 j 

453 

268 j 

... 

156 

877 

21 1 

3 

48 ’ 


6 

57 

22 i 

2 

35 


15 

52 

23 

16 

158 

83 

i i 

270 

24 

75 

2 


45 

122 

25 


318 


46 1 

164 

26 


104 

1 

... ' 

104 

V 

i08 

2 


2 ! 

112 

28 

23 

7 


79 I 

109 

29 

10 

6 


=>163 1 

179 

30 

1 

18 

i 

1 

93 j 

112 

Totals 

Madras City 

4,734 

3,358 

181 




The lai’gesfc number of houseless persons was found in the 
8th division (Kotw'al Bazaar). Over 1,000 were found in 
both the 14-th (Esplanade) and the loth (Park Town). These 
thi'ee divisions form a block immediately to the north-w'est 
of Port St. George. 

The lowest numbers were recorded in divisions 21 (Elpauk) 
and 22 (Nungambakkara). These are wealthy residential 
localities occupied mainly by large bungalows and garden 
houses. 


^ 2S gipsies 


® 26 gipsies. 


“ 59 gipsies. 
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The Census Eopoit concliules with the following 
paragraph : 

These unfortunate people generally make their abodes near 
the places where they find some means of living. The coolies 
working in the Harbour were found sleeping on the platfonns 
on the sides of North Beach Road, verandahs of godowns and 
offices in Moore Street, Narnyanappa Nniek Street and Ivrishnan 
Koil Street. The coolies working in the Kotwal Bazaar were 
found mostly in Bonne Square, pials and verandahs of offices 
and godowns in iMalaj-nperumal Street. Similarly large num- 
bers of the homeless were found sleeping in front of godowns 
and shops iu Bunder Street, Godowm Street. Chinn Bazaar 
Road and on roadside platfonns in China Bazaar Road, near 
Law College Police Station, and the open land adjoining that 
place, in Rasappa Chetty Street. NTOeoppn Nniek Street and 
Devaraja Mudnli Street, on the sides of roads or vernndnhs and 
on plank projections in front of shops in the localities. In 
the area adjoining the Ripon Buildings were found large num- 
bers of beggars sleeping on the pavements and on both sides 
of the General Hospital Rond.’ 


‘ Report of Ihc Special Houiint, Commillcc, 1934, jradras Corporation 
Appendix M, p. 176 ’ 



CHAPTEE VII 


HOUSING: PROBLEMS AND POLICIES 

official reports of the Corporation of 
dktS fifteen years reveals a 

oninmti’ ^ reluctant, development in municipal 

'^■1^ P°T problem of housing m 

j aK' development it is possible to detect 

definite stages or periods of evolution : 

1. A period of laissez-faire, 

fl^„ of restricted (or piecemeal) intervention by 

the municipal authorities, and 

nnnr>’^i ^ P®^’^®'^)A‘epresenting the latest phase, in which the 
accepted ™onicipa! responsibility has been theoretically 


1. Tee Perxod of Laissez-faire 

This is perhaps not a veiy accurate description of the state 
itnKi complete apathy and drift wliich was characteristic 
to tl recently of the Madras municipality in its relation 
le housing problem. The term laissez-faire does suggest 
not ^ albeit a negative policy of non-intervention. It is 
I , accurate to describe a lack of awareness of a 

P 0 lem as a policy of laissez-faire. It is not until com- 
7®ly recent years that the city of Madras has shown 
‘ J lung that could be described as a serious awareness of 
t ^^’^I'SDce of a housing problem. An occasional allusion 
ad housing conditions is to be found in official reports 
P^ lor to 1925, but little to suggest the existence of any kind 
and nothing in the way of serious suggestion as to 
medies. If^ at this time, the Corporation of Madras was 
‘ are of the existence of a housing problem and of the relation 
^ e Ween housing and public healtli, it was very succe.ssful in 
■onc^Iiug its concern from the ordinary citizen. 

]pn-\! was no serious legislative difficulty. The existing 
ffislation prmnded for (1) expenditure on model dwellings 


Administration Boports. Annua! Eeports ot (lie Heaifly 
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and the encouragement of co-operative buOding under 
Hule 4 (a). Schedule V of the Madras City Municipal Act 
(1919); and (2) provision of sites and the construction of 
houses for the labouring classes u-ithin Town Planning 
Schemes under section 4 (k) and (1) of the Madras Town 
Planning Act. For financial assistance for 'Such schemes 
Section 32 of the Act provided for the creation of a Pro- 
vincial Town Planning Fund. This fund had . not been 
constituted. 

There was in existence, however, an institution known 
as the Madras City and Suburban Town Planning Trust, 
but the few schemes proposed or initiated by this body 
proved, almost without exception, to be abortive or ineffective- 
One successful town planning seheme*^ initiated by the Trust 
in 1922 has owed its success mainly to the fact that the 
Trust relinquished control of it a year later. The financial 
basis of the Trust was never assured and therein lay the main 
^use of its ineffectiveness. The existence of this moribund 
^wn Planning Authority contributed in some measure to 
the attitude of indifference to housing and planning which 
characterized the outlook of the Corporation. 

, order to trace the evolution of the housing policy of 
e Corporation of Madras in recent years, it is necessary 

o go back to conditions in the War and immediate post -War 
period. ^ 


e mortality rate in the city (which has never been low) 

icim? ^ The following vears (1918 

. ' ^®re marked by the abnormally high figures of 

Jn influenza’ epidemic. The rate dropped steeply 

chnt«t ^ remained much higher than in 1916, and 

Sr wars a marked tendency to 

merit bv H ° health of the city led to the appoint- 

S' Committee ‘to 

sible the e-m ^ ascertain as far as pos- 

luies in the city; and to 

tions Thic improvement in the health condi- 

wbich contained Produced an admirable report,'® 

housing and .slum dearancl?^ statement with reference to 


past 


Private 

decade 


^ practically nothing during the 

m the bmldmg of houses for the poorer elapses. 


i Tj’® ^fanAalam extension. 

*»i3dr{is, G,0. ^iQ T> TT 1 

’ Rer^rt of the AVrr 19*26. 

r »! the Cty B,gh ifortahuj Commitul .Ifarfras, 1927 
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The Corporation has made one minor attempt which has failed, 
but conditions are so serious that we consider that the time 
has come for the Madras Town Planning Trust to be allowed 
to function, so that it may proceed with the opening up and 
rebuilding of slums and overcrowded areas. The Madras 
Town Planning Trust so far has been a mere advisory body 
and, having no income and no executive, it has found itself 
unable to work the Town Planning Act. We suggest that the 
present Act should be revised where necessary, that the iowu 
Planning Trust be initially financed by grants from Government, 
and thal it be empow’ered to engage the necessary engineering 
and other staffs, so that it may carry through impovement 
schemes for the worst of the slums and overcrowded areas m 
the city. The Town Planning Trust also should be required to 
cater for the population living in the 120 odd private and 
Government cheries and hutting-grounds scatteied a ovei 
the city. Yarious unsuccessful attempts have been made 
llie Corporation from time to time to compel tbe pnvate owners 
of these cheries to carry out sanitary improvements oi o pro 

Gde the minimum of sanitary conveniences, but no progress 

has been made so far as we are aware. Amendment of le 
Municipal Act should be made in this respect, especially it it 
be the case that Government auditors have objected to the 
Corporation even sweeping and cleaning lanes and in tliese 

areis, a point noted in the Health Officer’s Special Deport of 
1925.1 

This last sentence throws a curious sidelight upon the 
unimaginative compartmentahsm of the Goverament of 
Madras at that time, and incidentally reflects fairly the 
public opinion of the period in respect of housing and sani- 
tation. Improvement was desirable only to ^be extent to 
which it could be obtained without any financial outlay . 
The City High Mortality Committee’s Ee^rt aonchide^the 

" iiniiQino- with the statement : Wte aie convmceu 

water-supplies^ conservan^^^ 

j no of slums, the provision of auanionai 

ToLig' SZio. W„,.,d nniZy, l..er tl.e .e„e,., 

dea^-rate fmm res^Iiira c«'^““ts and practical recom- 

ne; the question of housing continued to be neglected. 
¥hfSorZ'. on’w pertobed .-.bout .be h,>b de»t 

T m^r-ncrvous of any measures^ to reduce it which were 
- to involve increased taxation or to disturb vested 


’ Report of C'*!/ ^forlaliUj Comviiltre, Madrae. 

23. OT 

= ibia., P- 23- 


3027 , part T. 
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interests. Public opinion on the whole subject was feeble 
or non-existent and a slack if not incompetent administration 
was permitted merely to solace its soul with pious resolutions 
which it made no serious effort to carry out. 

New slums and hutting-gi'ounds were springing up all oxer 
the city and the situation was obviously getting out of hand. 
The Eoyal Commission on Labour in India which visited 
the countrjf in the cold weather of 1929-30 found that ‘ in 
iladras city, 2-5,000 one-rooraed dwellings shelter 150,000 
persons or one-fourth of the population ’ , and remarked that 
‘ the general shortage of houses is so acute that many hundreds 
of workers are entirely homeless and live on the streets or 
on the verandahs of godowns in the vicinity of the harbour'.’ 
Then follows a vivid account of the way in which ‘ cheries ’ 
or slums grow. It is written of i\Iadras Presidency in general, 
but aiiplies equally to iladras city. 

Many of the poorer classes, seeking in vain for accommo- 
dation, squat on private land and build flimsy shelters to serve 
as homes. When the landowner’s demands for ground rent 
become excessive, these people move to other sites equally 
unsuitable and precarious. Eventually scattered ‘ cheries ^ ' 
spring up where overcrowding and bad sanitation produce their 
usual deleterious effects. For the most part these colonies 
receive little attention from the authorities. More often than 
not the primary necessities of life are altogether inadequate. 
Even where piped water supplies are available, the nearest taps 
may be far distant, so that w-ater is obtained from unprotected 
surface wells. The lack of roads gives municipal cleansing staffs 
an excuse for their neglect of conseiwancy. For want of 
drainage and in the absence of latrines streams of sewage filter 
over the pathways. It is not surprising that epidemic disease 
frequently manifests itself in these plague-spots and that both 
the Sickness and mortality-rates of their inmates reach high 


The Popl Commission regarded as * the one pleasing 
feature of the situation in the pre.sidencv ’ the work done bv 
o Company in Perambiir, 

^ Company has made a serious effort to 

M-orl-nr “5’^ adequate housing accommodation for the 

to (hp rnif ® other way.s set an example 

viHrtn-oc I.. mdustrial welfare work. Four model 

on sifec: with houses of suitable design 

laid out and provided with roads, wafer and 

= ibidirV"^27f'-' n« Lahoitr iti J)id!a, 1931, p. •27'). 
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lighting. ‘ A nominal rent of Ee. 1-8 per month is chai-ged 
and neither sub-letting nor occupation by tenants in other 
employ is permitted,’^ 

This commendable effort at industrial housing stood in 
mai'ked contrast to the general condition of -working-class 
accommodation in the citj', but it touched only the fringe of 
the problem, for even at the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills 
in 1929-30 ' only 10 per cent, of the mill workers had so far 
been accommodated, and the great majority still live m houses 
rented from private landlords or crowd into huts erected by 
themselves 

Such was the situation at the end of 1929. The 
municipal authorities were uneasy but timid. They had 
embarked on a few minor housing schemes for Corporation 
employees such as sweepers and cart-drivers, “ but fear of large 
financial commitments had produced a disinclination to become 
involved in the task of general re-housing, which had grown 
to such enormous dimensions. Some attempt had been made 
to bring pressure to bear on private slum landlords to improve 
their properties, but these efforts were described in an official 
Corporation report as ‘feeble and desultory’.^ 

In the Eeport of the Health Officer of the city for 1926,® 
there appears a passage which indicates that Dr. Govinda 
Pillai, then in his first year of office, saw clearly the need for 
a vigorous and well-planned attack on the problem of housing. 
He wrote : 

If substantial results are to be expected tliere should be a 
bold and clear-cut bousing policy. It should be remembered 
that Madras city is far behind even most of the towns in the 
Presidency in regard to development. The various schemes, 
such as the Ghoolai scheme, the Mambalam scheme, etc., are 
still awaiting funds. What is really required is that we should 
lake up this question so as to bring about a comprehensive 
development scheme for the entire city, a scheme that will be 
based on a scientific as well as a business point of view. 

At this stage, however, the advocate of a ‘ comprehensive 
development scheme for the entire city ’ was as a voice crying 
in the wilderness. The attitude of the Municipal Council at 
this time was governed by the fear of increased taxation and 
was indicated in the critical comments of the Director of 


* Report of the Royal Commission oji Labour in India, 1931, p. 273. 
‘ ibid. 

’ City of Madras : Official Handboolc, 1933, p. 138. 

■■ Administration Report of the Corporation of Madras, 3920-1, p vi 
= p. 3. 
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Town Planning with the Government of ^Madras in a recent 
f^peechP ‘ Yladras. as comjjared with other cities, crippled 
its ser\ices and particnlarly its development, because of the 
fact that at a time of panic a few years ago if reduced its 
property tax by per cent. It has never got over that 
retrograde step.’ 

What we have described as the period of laixxez-fanc — 
a period which reflects httle credit on the civic administra- 
tion — ^may be regarded as having continued until 1929. 


•2'. Tur, i^KHion or Rr.sTmcTr.n ou Piecf.mum. Ixteuvkntiox 


Iluring the Cor{X)ration received a giamt of five lakhs' 
of rupees from the Government of Madras for the initiation 
of hou-Giig ''Cheme^.^ This marked the beginning of a new 
policy on the part of tlie inunicipahty towards housing. The 
Corporation proceeded to develop schemes for re-housing in 
several particularly had areas and to allocate grants for the 
improvement of other slums. As yet there was no serious 
enuternplatiou of a large-scale policy of slunt clearance and 
rehousing. Tiic tvovk was undertaken in patches and repre- 
sented little more than a gentle ml)blmg at the problem. 
Rut Ibo fact tliiit tlie municipal authorities had embarked 
on a ]X)lic\ of intervention and reconstruction, however 
piecemeal, indicated the abandonment of the old attitude of 
laUsez-iuirr and an admi'-mon of public responsibility for 
housing conditions in the i-itv. Tliis was a distinct step 
foiwvard, 

I'oi set era! Ncars tins jiieceineal jKilicy was pursued with 
vigour, 1 without much method, and considenilfle sums of 
Kumev W(*ie on shirn improvement. 


Three mum methods of imjirovemenl wore employed; 

iresc ‘^•tes iu Order to open up congested 

»>ic' ' ' "'ith roads, water, drainage, iighf-'. 


develojiment of now iinlising 
on U" an aliornntive to houses. 


Ti f Vk 
K U\h = 

f !l- r,f 


tfr-s,-. OCriat 3Jts,„il tca.'i. I* la. 
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(a) Replanned Sites 

Several slum areas were opened out ‘ by the acquisition 
of streets, laying out I'oads and drains, and providing water 
and electric lights’/ Of these, typical examples are Supari- 
gunta (24th Division), Rope Godown Cheri (2nd Division) 
and Oobrapalayam (21st Division). These were all undrained, 
congested and exceedingly unhealthy areas. The Corporation 
replanned the streets, acquired such houses as obstructed the 
proposed plan and laid out new roads. They did not erect 
new houses, but left the house-owners to reconstruct their 
own .property in accordance with the new lay-out, and the 
areas have been described as ' improved bej'ond recognition 
The cost of this replanning was as follows : 

Es. 

Suparigunta ... ... 1,50,000 

Rope Godown Cheri ... ... 60,000 

Oobrapalayam ... ... 5,000® 

Similar methods were followed elsewhere in the city and 
a number of the most unwholesome slum areas were replanned, 
while many other schemes for improvement w^ere sanctioned 
or in course of execution at the end of 1933. 

(b) Building Schemes 

In addition to replanning the sites of several slum areas, 
the Corporation undertook the complete reconstruction of a 
few fairly large slums and quite a number of smaller ones. 
The old huts' and houses were demolished and the sites 
cleared for the erection of new houses, the municipality 
making itself responsible for the entire reconstruction. The 
largest of these schemes was at Cemetery Road, where 178 
bouses wei'e erected, others were at Yasapmode where there 
were 147 houses, at Conran Smith Nagar where there were 
106, and at Bogipalayam where there were 75. At the end of 
1933 two other fairly large rehousing schemes were under 
construction at Bogipalayam and in the Harbour Division 
where blocks of two-storey tenements were being erected — 
110 tenements in each place. Normally the two-storied 
buildin" is to be discouraged for housing of this type in 
Madra^ city. Experience has proved that the flat system 
does not always conduce to harmonious relations between the 

I Jtcporl o/ tTif Spscial Housing Commitice, Corporation of Madras, 1931, 
p. 3S. 

= ibia., p. 35. 

’ ibid., p. 35. 

7 
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tenant!? anil since "Mnilrus is entlowotl beyoiul most cities with 
the !ulvnnta"es of space, hiuhlletl tenements have happily 
been generally avoided. Tlie tenement.s referred to above 
were of necessity erected on restricted sites and two-storied 
bmlding.s were constructed. A'arions other smaller housing 
schemes were nnderliiken, and altogether considerable snms 
of money were spent on this piecemeal policy. 

The following table show.s the number of houses built by 
the CoriKiration n|> till 10:W. with the cost of construction, 
and the monthly rentals charged in each case 


Municipal Hou.uny Schemes prior to 1033 


Place 


Pialmyrah 
para 
O 1 <3 Slaugl 
House Rond 


Kup- 


4. Kathiavakam 

Higli Road ... 

5. Cochrane Basin 

Road 

6. Sala! Vinayagar 

Koil Street 
y. Vasapmode 

8. Koravankulam... 

9. Harris Road ... 

10. Sarai Reddi Clieri 

11. Anglo-Indian 

Model Houses, 

12. Jaghannadha- 

puram 

13. Lloyd’s Road ... 

14. Krishcampet ... 

15. Conran Smith 

Nagar 

16. Bogipalayam ... 

Totals ... 


No of 
hou‘?ts 

Cost of ^Montlil} 
scheme 1 rtntai 
>n 1 per 
Rupees , house 

Approxi- 
raate cost 
of each 
house* 


RS 

(RS 

\ 

I* 

RS 

so 

22,500 

2 

0 

n 

450 

35 

14,000 

0 

1 

0 

400 

143} 

52,270 

1 

0 

0 

s 

0 

0 

1 363 1 

34 

13,600 

0 

8 

01 400 I 

36 

9,550 

0 

1 

0 

t 

265 [ 

30 

19,414 

0 

12 

0 

647 

14 

8,400 

2 

0 

0 

600 

147 

73,500 

1 

8 

0 

500 

64 

43,327 

0 

12 

0 

677 

76 

29,250 

0 

S 

0 

3S4 

5D 

32,094 

2 

8 

0 

(92 

11 

16,500 

3 

8 

0 

l.SUO 

20 

26,120 

(a\ 

•)R 

,7 

1,306 

30 

20,000 

1 

8 

0 

fifiR 

30 

19,450 

1 

0 

0 

648 

12 

7,200 

0 

12 

0 

600 

lOS 

75 

1.21,755 

97,245 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1,148 

1,296 

964 

6.26,175 




Approitiraatc 
per cent, return 
per annum, 
on c-ipital 
outlay 




3|(e 


less thaa2fi& 
i% 

less than 1 1 to 
nt'e 
sre 

55& 

21 

ijr^ 

145J 

2% 

less than 2tr 


1934,'^pp.“l6 "tfodOT. Committee. Corporation of ilaa 

There is no indication as in « 

It seems likely that in some cases at inchi 

ai least, It iias not been. 
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In addition to the above list there were the loneraents at. 
Bogipalayam (llOt atul in the Harbour Division (1X0) wliich 
were not completed when the list was compiled in 1933. The 
estimated costs of these lenenaent sehenics were : Bogi- 
palayani, Rs. 80,380; Harbour, Rs. 94,260. Another large 
[iroject which has been under discussion for several years and 
to which the Corporation i.s definitely committed is the 
reconstruction of the large fishing village of Parthasarathy 
Kuppam in the ‘2Glh Division (Tinplicanc). This slum is one 
of the most OTctched and insanitary in the city and it is 
pro[)osed that the site should be cleared and 300 houses or 
tenements erected to replace the existing huddle of miserable 
huts. Technical difficulties as to the ownership of the site 
have held up the scheme for several years and it has not yet 
been begun (1938). 

It will be .seen from the figures given in the table that 
these municipal hou.sing schemes have varied greatly in capital 
cost and in returns through rentals. The cost of the houses 
has ranged from Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 205, and monthly rents 
from Rs. 3-8 to 1 anna. The Anglo-Indian hou.ses which are 
let at an average monthly rent of Rs. 7 are not in the same 
category as the other schemes. The economic position and 
standards of life of the Anglo-Indian community are higher 
than those of the ' chcri ' dweller. Though several of these 
schemes produce a return of 4 or 5 per cent, jjer annum on 
the capital outlay, the ma)ority of them produce very much 
less, and cannot' be regarded as economic. 

As for the houses themselves, they doubtless represented 
in every case an enormous improvement on the conditions 
which they replaced, but in some cases the schemes are open 
to serious criticism from the jjoint of view of architecture and 
town planning. The Bogipalayam scheme, for example, 
which is one of the large.st and most expensive, suffers from 
bad planning. The liouses are unattractive in appeai'ance, 
and are built in parallel streets on the back-to-back principle. 
The level of the windows is low and as a result they are 
frequently kept shut in the interests of privacy. 

The most serious defect of this piecemeal housing policy 
was that it represented no ordered policy at all. Individual 
schemes were rushed through without due consideration of 
all the factors involved or without any regard to their I'elation 
to the whole vast problem of housing. There was no general 
policy to govern individual cases and the determining factor in 
many instances was the energy or the importunity of the Divi- 
sional councillors concerned. This is the main explanation 
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of tlie wide variety in costs, tj'pes of houses, amounts of 
rentals, etc. Ror an expenditure of about 8,00,000 rupes 
rather more than 1 .000 liouses were built. This but touches 
the fringe of the housing needs of the city as a whole ana 
there can be little doubt that this considerable sum of money 
mi"ht have been made to go further had it been spent m 
acMtdance with a careTully co-ordinated plan. It is certain 
that such a plan w'ould liavc produced more uniform and 
satisfactory results in the actual housing accommodation 
provided. ’ But the Corporation was as yet at the experi- 
mental stage in its housing policy and there was much that 
was tentative and hesitating in its attitude to the whole 
question at this stage. 


(c) Plinths 

In addition to replanning sites and undertaking building 
schemes, the Corporation experimented with a third type of 
reconstruction as an alternative to actual rehousing. Tins 
consisted in the erection on one or tw’o chosen sites of concrete 
plinths, which were aligned according to a carefully designed 
plan along streets which were drained, lighted and provided 
with a water supply, bathing fountains and public latrines. 
The plinths were then rented to tenants who erected their 
own superstructures upon them. There were two mam 
schemes of this type, one at Cochrane Canal Road costing 
Rs. 47,606, and the other on Lloyd’s Road, costing 
Rs. 18,700." 

The Cochrane Canal Road Scheme was the earliest of 
these experiments and provided 129 plinths" which are raised 
two feet above the surrounding ground level. 

There are good roads and what appears to be excellent 
surface drainage. The space between the plinths is adequate. 
There is^ a reasonable number of water taps, a wash-house and 
two latrines. More latrines could well be provided, especially 
in view of the fact that those already existing are probably also 
used by inhabitants of adjoining * cheries ’. The streets etc. 
are clean. ^ 

The cost of this project as given above was Rs. 47,606. 
But it is stated in the evidence submitted to the Special 

p Special Housing Committee, Corporation o} Madras, 1934, 

t’rintcd eoidcnce submitted to the Special Housing Committee (Evidence 
<if Jtadras Cbamber of Cfinmerce), 1933, p. 6. 

ibid., p. 6. 
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Housing Committee of the Corporation in 1933 by the 
representative of the Madras Chamber of Commerce that 
‘ the total cost of the scheme including the raising of the 
ground level, provision of roads, lights, taps, etc., was 
Es. 57,000’.^ It is probable that the Es. 47,606 estimate 
included the construction of the plinths only. The plinths 
are let at a rent of 8 annas per month each and on the basis 
of the Es. 57,000 estimate of total cost, this represents a 
total return of Es. 64-8-0 per month or Es. 774 per annum, 
which works out at 1*31 per cent. ‘ The huts erected on 
the plinths . . . vary from quite substantial affairs to mere 
shelters. 

The plinth method undoubtedlj' makes possible by less 
costly means than actual housing a great improvement in 
slum areas and has much to commend it, if complete 
rehousing schemes prove to be financially impossible. But 
the experiments undertaken have shown the necessity for 
more careful regulations regarding the types of superstructure 
to be' erected on the plinths. It should also be possible to 
secure from, such schemes a more economic return than 
1*31 per annum, either by the reduction of initial costs or 
the charging of larger rents. 

3. The Development of the Theorv of 
Munioipal Eesponsibimty 

The next landmark in the evolution of the housing policy 
of the Madras Corporation was the publication of the Census 
Eeport of 1931. The importance of the Census Eeport lay 
not in any suggestions which it made in I’eference to housing 
in the city — that did not lie within its province — but in the 
effect which the facts disclosed by the Census had upon the 
public opinion of the cit.y. 

It was revealed that over the inter-censal period (1921-31) 
the population of Madras had grown with quite phenomenal 
vapidity. The number of persons in tbe city had leapt up 
from 526,911 in 1921 to 647,230 in 19,31 entirely by immigra- 
tion. Tliere was strong reason to believe, tliough no actual 
evidence to prove, that the gi’eat majority of these migrants 
to the city belonged to the very poorest classes and had gone 
to add to the congestion and increase tbe unhealthiness of 
the slums or to sw'ell the numbers of the homeles.s who haunt 
the city streets. 

• Printed Bridence, Special Hotuing Commiltcc, 1933, p. 6. 

» ibid. . 
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Buriiijr this period of rapid iticveaso the, Iniildiii" of hoviws 
tended to la" hcdiind. ('nfntul wnn not attracted to the tyjhi 
of housing that, %vas loosi urgently required. The Coriwration 
had taken over an extensive 'I'ovvn Planning Scheme at 
A1and)uknn on the sfintli-v.tjst frontier of thti city atid it had 
grown with considerahlo rajndity. The availahle sites, 
however, were nt-enpaal nuunly hy targe and fairly expensive, 
bungalows and tln« nnjwlanf honsing dcvelojancnt confn- 
bulcd little if anything to the relief of the inereasing con- 
gc.stion in the lower middle and labouring class localities in 
the city. Between BV21 and 19dl , while the jtopulntion 
increased by about Ign.OOO the increase in the number of 
houses was less Ihiin 10.000.* ‘ which means that for every 
additional house which was const rnrted there were more than 
32 additional people. It should he noted that the need for 
lionsos caused hy population movements of thi.s character 


cannot, be measured solely hy the increase in the number of 
individuals; the important fact to he noted is the nnmher of 
households as this detorininc.s the number of dwelling.s to 
be built. * ^ A rise in the marriage rate will produce a pro- 
portionate increase in the nnmher of houseliold.s in excess of 
the actual increase of the population us a whole. An incre.a?c 
in the number of households has been known to nccompanv 
a decrease in population.** In India the marriage rate 
remains fairly regular as marriage is well-nigh universal and 
normally takes place at regular age periods. But changes in 
tractilional social practice in regard to family life are tending 
to increase the number of separate households. These 
''^'1 lilaee much more rapidly in the cities 

Under the old joint family s5'.sl pm the 
Msoally involve the' establishment 
L unTer t continued to 

of tlip im'rif Uut the noticeable w’eakening 

tendenev fot in an increasing 

households rather'than’coTtimie'to'l^" 

the ioinf fomin. ".continue to live in the old home with 
Swtrofthe Sp; has. together with the 

the shortage onioiise^s'^ln AT-T?’ factor in 

crowdiii" in middlo n^ ” »r recent years. Over- 

owanv m middle-class areas became acute. House rents 


Cninim-tire, Corporation oj Madras 

= ibid. 

’ In countries other tlinn India. 
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fosc steadily -Rdiile available accommodation tended to 
deteriorate. 

The vital statistics for the city showed tliat, despite an 
ever-widening and increasingly efficient and expensive network 
of public health services, the health of the cir\ was not 
improving in any marked wa3'. Deatli-rates fluctuated 
slightly from year to year, bub showed no marked or pi’o- 
gi’essive downward trend. Infant mortality was ap{)alhng. 
Riiblic opinion, stimulated the efforts of a few gioiij)^ of 
social workers, began to take shaj5e, and, though never \orv 
colierent or sustained, it made itself felt. The Coi’poratioii — 
an authority not normally sensitive or responsive to jiuhlie 
opinion — began to show signs of a growing uneasiness. And 
indeed the facts were alarming enough to shatter the com- 
placency of the most stolid municipal authority. 

The Health Officer of the city Jiad emphasized for sonic 
time the close connection between housing and public health. 

Of the 1931 Census he wrote :* 

The growth of the population lins been particularly largo 
nmong the labourers and middle-class people who flock to the 
city in large numbers in search of livelihood. A study of the 
vital statistics of kfadras indicates (hat the liigh dentli-rates 
find infantile mortality arc more or less n constant feature among 
these classes of people and furnish mnnisfakablo evidenee of 
the lack of essential conditions for their healthy and normal 
living. Many and varied were the. improvements effected in 
tho municipal administration of the city duriiu; recent yours. 
Yet, n comparison of the mortality rates sliows that deaths from 
tubereuloBis and respiratory diseases have increased during (lie 
past twenlv vear.s. The death-rate under tuberculosis rose from 
9-9 per miilc'in 3913 to 3-(> in 399.", while that under respiratory 
diseases rose from -1*2 in 1913 to 9*2 in 3933. The striking 
increase in tlio denlh-mles under these (wo heads indicates that 
congestion and overcrowding have increased very Vipiidly durinc 
the past twenty years. . . . Bad housing conditions in the 
city have not only tended to increase the incidence of rcsplr.atory 
diseases hut also have hee« the predisposing factors for the 
high death-rate in gencml and infantile mortality in partictihir. 
■■Mjout one-quarter of the total deaths f,ff.'iir,s )uno!)g->l iiifanl*- 
under one rear. These npp.allinglv high raft>s, in spif,- {,f ihe 
•uTorts of the f’hild Welfan^ O»g;nn/ations_ fend !o show that, 
ap'ut hxiui (he poverty, ignomnee aiid super-! {(ion of {lie 
vimssfS. had housing fonns tlie chief cans,, uf the unsattsfnetory 
state of aff.itrs, . , . Ti'c prohlem of health w so closely 
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associnteil with' liovishif;: conditions lliat it is difl’undt to ncliieve 
standing icsults unless a dclcnnincd ctTori is made to improve 
these conditions hy the provision of more sanitary dwellings 
at cheap rales and by a systematic campaign for the clcnrnnce 
of slums. 


In the Annual Kejiort of the Health Hciwrlnienf for lOod. 
the following stalomenl nj)j)o!irs ; * Khiin imjirovemenl has 
now become the most vital issue for Mtidras, transcending 
other civic jirohlems. Unless this i.s tackled boldly and coni- 
])rohonsivcly the health of the city as a whole may he in 
i>eril.’ 

Similarly in the Report we read Ihsil ‘a compre- 

hensive jtrograinnie for slnm-clearance and eradication of 
overcrowding in dwelling-hou.scs is a paninionnt need 

The ]X)licy of lain^cz-jairc in hoti.sing was now completely 
discredited. The sub.sefjuent and rather Imlf-licarted pro- 
gramme of intervention on the part of the municipal authority 
had also proved inadeejnate — the facts of the census and the 
vital stutislic.s had made that abundantly clear. A policy 
inuch more comjn'ohensive and efiective was demanded; and 
of discussion and agitation in the press and on 
pubhc platforms the Corporation of Aladras finally accepted 
in theorv the jirinciple of municipal resjxmsibilily for the 
refonu of fke Iiousing conditions in the cilv, and on the 
15ti August 1933 appointed an ad hoc Committee to investi- 
gate the situation and formulate a policy. This Committee 
was inslnicted to ‘ enquire into the housing conditions in the 
Cl y o . ladras (with six>cial reference to overcrowding, shim- 
cliMi-ance and housing of the poorer classes) and to evolve a 

administrative action is, in the opinion of tlie 

Thi- defects'.^ 

oienev a,fr ^9^'^'^ce set to work with energy and effi- 

mai^resultsTf^-t*''- I'eport embodying the 

S w U ® and outlining an ambitious 

dty? for the improvement of the housing conditions of the 

surrau^ tho^ multitudinous problems which 

accommodatioiT^n ^ question of providing adequate housing 
STTasks Z.rl'' and growing "indian city, three 
health and well-beiZ.^'^^ importance to pubhc 


Report 0 / Hic Special Housing Commillcc, Corporation of Madras, 1931, 
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(1) The provision of adequate and healthy acconimoda- 
tion for that large proportion of the population which is at 
present condemned to live in insanitary mud lints. 

(2) The alleviation of overcrowding in so-called middle- 
class areas. 

(3) The housing of the homeless poor and the habitual 
beggar. 

The Special Housing Committee of the Corpor.ition of 
^Madras had important recommendations to make m ic^aid to 
each of these tasks. In the following chapters each jiroblem 
is taken separately for analysis, the relevant recommendations 
of the Special Housing Committee are e.vamined, and an 
attempt is made to indicate the lines along which possible 
solutions for these vital problems may be sought. 



('IIAPTER Vni 


THE SLUMS’ 


A ' PLKM ’ is (lefiiiod 111 tlu; Couciic Ocrfcmt Diciiomnj as a 
‘ dirty back street or eoiirl or alley in a city For flic purposes 
of this chapter it will be necessiiry. in order to avoid confu- 
sion, to give the term a luueb narrower connotation. Here 
the word ' '-liini ’ is used only in reference to the clinracteriKtic 
Aladras ‘ cberi ’ winch lias" already lieen described in some 
detail. This use of the word has been generally adopted in 
Madras and that, together with the fact that the slum problem 
of Madras is mainly (though not entirely) a problem of the 
‘cileries', is a sutlicient justification for its adoption here. 

The Special Housing {'onirnitlee ajipointed by the Cor- 
jioration in lt)3.3 estimated that there were 180 slum areas in 
Madras city containing a total of 15,042 huts or houses.'* 

The jirobleiu of the Madras slum is threefold. It is 
concerned with (1) the setting or site; (2) the structures or 
dwellings; and (3) the habits of the .shim-dw'cllers. 


1. The Settikg 


Of the 180 sliiiiis in Madras citv in 1033. 
of the sites was as follows 
Private 

Corporation of Madras 
Government of ^ladras 
Corporation and Private 
Government and Private 
Military^ and Private 
Government and Corporation 
Port Trust and Corporation 
Port Trust 

Total 


the ownership 

... 144 
... 23 

... 15 

2 
1 
3 
1 
1 

... _ 1 _ 

... 189 


wrifeMn CT'iLnrP containefl in this chapter vas submilted bv tlie 

Co^ration in 1933. Special Honsing Committee of the hfadraa 

menl^of Hoii-imj; ComwiUce. 1931, p. 13. In the jmige- 
!s prohahlv 1‘oyses given by the Committee 

the rapidilv ndtii '^whieh ^ interesting indication of 

Honsing Schemed that '^he IS-H T"® (Respite the Corporation 

181 slnms anTthat S, that dMe 

’ licmrt of -rrr- l>st contained only 158. 

itrpore Of the Special Ho».?i»ff Committee, 1984, pp. 38-45. 
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Tiie slums situated on silos belonging to the Government 
have jrrown up, in some oases, as tlie result of srjuntters 
trespassing on open spaces and being permitted to remain 
there so long that thej' have become to all intents and purposes 
permanent colonists. Other Government sites have been 
allocated by the Labour Department to gronjis of the 
Depressed Glasses. Some of these ‘are reqimed to pay a 
Bmiill ground rent annually aud arc .subject to the nominal 
condition that if the land” allotted to them is r(‘i|imvd by 
Government they should vacate it.” On these .sites the 
Supersfnictnres arc frequently owned by the inhabitants. 

The following statement made in evidence submitted by 
the Madras Government to tlie Loyal Commission on Labour 
throws some light on eonditions in Government slums in 
Madras city.* 

Statistics re^ni-diiig tenomcnls in Government cileries in 
the city of Mndr.as indicate the housing conditions of llic work- 
men at Madras; 


Characicr of \ 

No. of 

No. of 

Monthly 

j Area in 

dwcllinfr 1 

dwcUittits 

: 

rootfis 

rent 

sq. ft. 


A. Thatched Huts 



(1) With one room 
only 

GiO 

640 

Rs. 1/8 to R.s. 2 

64 to 80 

(2) With one room 

and verandah, 

(3) With two rooms. 

310 

271 1 

.310 j 
342 

,, 2/0 to ,, 2/8 

64 to 80 
120 to 216 


B. Tiled Houses 

„ 1/4 to „3/8 


dl With two rooms. 

SI 

62 

64 to 100 

(2) With three 
rooras 

100 

300 

„ 1/4 to „3/8 

64 to 100 


Tim above figures reiaie w muourers cnerios wi 
o tntnl extent of 30 acres of land, fetching an anr 
lease rent of about Bs. 1,200 to Government. 7,022 workr 
(ov l 777 families) including coolies, cartmen, 

LLvlu. TOklsmitbs, bidimakers, sweepers, 


annual 
workmen 
weavers, spinners, 

ihles (Toiusu"'"*"’ - — 1 , bricklayers, boat- 

men motordrivors, rickshaw-wallahs and fishermen live in these 

cileries. 

Tt would appear from this statement that in the majority 
nf flipcsp Government slums the superstructures as well as 
tL^Stes are owned by the Government. 


reiicral Report on iUc Conditions of the Slums of Madras, Madrai 
iVsUarc Ceagtie. 1933, p. 4. ‘ ' 

%al Commission on Lahour, 1031. Evidence, vol. VIT, part I, p. 
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The Corporation ‘ cheries ’ are inhabited mainly by 
municipal employees. The majority of them have been rebuilt 
and are fairly well planned. But a few of these Corporation 
* chenes ’ are ‘ no better than private slums ’ and ‘ are of 
mud and thatch or have roofs consisting of kerosene tins 

The privately owned slums ‘ as a rule do not possess the 
amenities found in Government or Corporation cheries ’ with 
the result that ‘ these slums are the most insanitary and 
unliealthy spots in the city 

To a veiy considerable extent the unhealthiness of the 
^Madras slums is due to neglect of the sites as distinct from 
the dwellings. In the great majority of the city ‘ cheries ’ , 
the water supply is insufficient, the public latrines inadequate, 
the drainage deficient and the street cleaning irregular. All 
this contributes lai’gely to the general lack of sanitation and 
cleanliness. It will be of interest therefore to examine some 
of these needs and deficiencies which relate to the sites rather 
than the dwellings of the slums. 


H'otcr Supply 

In 1932 the investigators of the Madras Sanitary Welfare 
League discovered 35 ‘ cheries ’ in the citj’ with a total 
estimated population of 15,000, where no municipal water 
supply whatever was available. “ They considered that there 
were only 12 ‘ cheries ’ in the city which were adequately 
provided with water, the standard of adequacy being calculated 
at 20 gallons per head per daj'.'' This estimate is based on 
the mere fact of the existence of taps and on the assumption 
that those taps function at a consistent pressure throughout 


Madtai Sanitary It atfarc League Ttevorty p. d. 

- ibid., p. 4. 

’ ibid., p. 6. 

. ■* dfodro? Sanitary Welfare League Iteport, pp. G and 7. Dr. Ghosh in 
lus Trealt’fc on Hygiene and Public Health gives the following estimate of 
the average amount of water necessary per pei-son per day in India. (Qaoted 
in Sanitary Welfare League's Iteport, p. 6.) 


Household — 


Gallons per head 


Dluids as drink .. O.33 

Cooking ... ... ;;; ;;; ;;; 3.75 

Ablution 5*00 

TJcePsils nnd boiisewasbin^ ' * 3.00 

Daundry washing 3.00 

Water closets ... ... ... . 5 .qq 

ilkade ^ and mannfactnring ... ... ... S-OO 

Jlnnicipal (streets, baths, etc.) .!. 1" S-00 


Total ... 27-03 
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(lie day. Those who are familiar with slum conditions in 
Madras know that- that is not ordinarily the case. Water 
pressure varies considerably and in many slums is cut off 
altogether during long periods and is often only available in 
the early morning and in the evenings. 

It is a familiar sight to those who visit the ‘ cherics ’ to 
see a large group of women queuing tip with liieir pots lieside 
u tap which nins with painful slowness. One of the com- 
monest complaints of the ‘ chcri ’-dweller is of a shortage of 
water. 

It is obvious that under existing conditions cleanliness 
and health are impossible for the peoi>lc who li%’c in tlicse 
areas. 


Public Lalriura' 


The juiblic latrine is an institution of much greater 
importance in an Indian city than it is in ilio west. Private 
arrangements arc a comparatively recent innovation 
in South Indian lionse.s, and, as yet, the}' do not exist at all 
in the smaller houso.s of the poorer quarters of ^^adI•as city." 
The occupants of these house.s are entirely dcjicndent upon 
the public conveniences, if they desire such refinements at 
nil. Many do not , preferring to retain the habits of the 
pHage even in the city. And those who do frequently find 
it difficult or impossible to find a public latrine within 
I’easonablc distance of their homes, and are driven to nsc the 
streets or convenient open spaces. Tlic result is that (he 
streets and lanes of most shim areas in Aladras are revoltingly 
“Ithy, being littered with human excrement. Tlic following 
comments arc taken from the Report of the Ciiy Hirjh 
•"ortalily Conwiilfcc.^ 

The habit of defecating indiscriminately in every available 
corner and in every convenient side drain, of which 
■ ° ^ j .abundant evidence during our inspections, causes a 
emendous amount of soil, w'ntcr, air and food pollution with 
spread of intestinal infections. Wo arc convinced 
m what we saw all over Ibc city . . . that great numbers of 


’ Tn miivcr‘)s1Iy in Sontli India, 

tut and ’ tliero aro "private latrine'! nttncliod to cadi 

pnblio srcai Iho ‘ goalia ' women refuw to ro to 

menace * O crowded area the private latrine may ho a 
’®g place ’"v is' often next his noighboiir’s kitchen or alcep- 

'msatisfaH/if,. , congested condition of these " dicrics " it is highly 
h’ri/orc fen I private latrines among tho honfica.' Qliidrai Sanilary 
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if'-oii to ihi-i luibil ‘-imply of tin iiiHiifimicriry of 

>-uitill)!c !;duni‘s. 

liu'lc nt o wmdniv couMMCticc, i*^ not tiio 

•-olt' caii‘'>‘ for till' unii«.cr>iiii!).ii(' «it•po^tlUl!l of ('xerenicui, Xo 
•-elf-if'ipociinf: [>t'r!*nn, in.' lio cooly or imtun’ipul pfiuiifilior, could 
b<' lilamt’d for lofubiu^' O) u'-c mini' of llic InfriiU". wc !-n\\ 
dtiiiiig oitr iusp<'i’Vtoiis. ]i wii*- tdtMuii'i lo O'- that the (‘XHtiuy 
iminiH'rs <if piiiilu' liiiniit’s nii' lotall.v iuiidcfpiitlo, s\<i they were 
Inaii^t used to such an tliut it Uits ulmo't iinjwssiblr foS' 

the sweepeis tn Keep them eleuil. Larec immbri^ of fludh-oui 
liUiinf's are reipitred aud we are conviitced that fhes-e would be 
Used if lho\ were made sicailnble. 'I’la+e latrines are all the 
mnie iieei'ssu_% iieeaiisi. of the pieni lacl;. and even total nh'seuee, 
of private latrines attached to dwellme houses. 

The tuiesliori of the jiuhbc latrine is thus of very consider- 
ahlo mijtortiiiiee in relation to the ‘ .scltin" ' of Ihc alums. 

In Mndnis city tlieie are three tvjies of pnhlie latrine in 
general use 

tl) The .'•(itxli'tl hitrtue — a walled enclosure with a t-and 
floor from which llie c.xcreta aie wnipcd by a .sweeper. 

(vl) Thr (Inj Idtnnr — a walled on< losure with a cement 
floor and eiibcr a dwaif wall for squatting piir}) 0 KC!> or latrine 
pans and foot stones. For this type of latnnc uFo a. swcciier 
is ic'ipiired. 

f.'l) Flii<-h-(mt htlrtncs — which flush automatically every 
10 or la immiic.s and maintain themsehes eonlinuonsly in a 
seiviccable condition. Huch latrines can. of course, only be 
installed in areas where the underground sewerage sv-sfem 
operates. 

It was found in ]0:i2 that of the I8I ' cborics ’ in ATadras. 
o5 liad fiiish-oiil latrines, 54 bad dry or sanded latrines and 
72 bad no latrine accommodation whatever.- Small wonder 
is it that the streets and open spaces near the slums are so 
filtliy. The results of (he indisctimiiiate fouling of flic streets 
upon the health of the city are indicated in the ven- high 
death-rate fiom intestinal diseases. The figures for ATadras. 
as compared with Calcutta and Bombay, are as follows : 

Dcdth-ratc -per 1,000 from Inlestiml Disauca'^ 


Bnmbav (1024) 

... 3-02 

Calcutta (1924) ... 

... 4-83 

Alndias (1925) ... 

... 8-19 


' f^ce Snmtarij tV'l/nrc hcaqnc Report, 1?)33, p. 0 
’ ,^fndra<! Satiiltirv Welfare Lcnijiic Report, 1333, p. 11. 

’ Reperi of the City Hiyh Mortahty Comniillcc, Madras, 1927, part I. 

p. 6. 
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■'I'own'i Millt the peifoH f-ejn enjimp ainingi'mcnts Jiave 
the lowc^-t nicMonce of <hanlin>as and d}‘>enten‘os, and the 
converf-e cqimllv holds g(x>d.'' 

llookwotm I'' a di>-ca'-o \ory pte^alen! in Madias city and 
this may bo attnbnted dncolly to the foul condition of many 
of the vtioot'j and the fact that so many jicople w ilk throufili 
tlio‘-o befouled stiecls in baio feet. The hookwotm infection 
is convoyed thioiigh Ininian excreta and the disea^i nun be 
contracted Ihroiipb the contact of the soles of the feet with 
infected filfli. 

Probably for this reason (lie Pity TIi"h Moiinht} t’nm- 
niiffoo eondcnined outiipdit the sanded laliine.’ 

The dry lalnne (its distinct from the s-anded liifime) ‘is 
less likely to sjnead disease, bin (be human clement in its 
inainfeiiniiee is its uenkness, and laioly aie such latiines 
leally satisfactory in opoiation 

'j’bc only satisfactory type of jaiblie latrine is (bat opciated 
in an antoniatic flii->bin{i system, iiiid this of eonrsc icqniies 
both an efTieiont siifnily of piped uafei and an iindorffioiind 
sewenige system. Water is laid all ovei (ho eit^ , but the 
sewerage system is- not yet complete. The latter is, however, 
sntlicientlv .ndcaneed in the moie conitesfed aioas in the city 
to make flnsh-nnt latiines a possibility m those .shim loeahties 
wheie they aie most iiipCTitly needed. 

Tn any plans for slum improvement or rehousinp' carefid 
attention must lie jnid to tins c|iiesiiou of ndeciuate niish-out 
latiine accommodation, which has hithetfo been so appallinpiy 
ncfilected. A pnviite finsh-out latiine iii e\eiy house in the 
city is, of eouisc, the ideal, ns it is the deelaied aim of the 
Coiqioi alion . A pi oat extension in the me of ]Hi\atc flush-out 
latiines bus been made in rceeiit yeai.s under the coiiipiiision 
of the municipal aiillioi itics. But the syrsfem ol pii^ate 
latiines cannot yet he apjihcd to the houses of the pooiest 
classes, and for that leason the pi eater attention must be 
paid m such areas to the piorision of an ellieiont system ot 
jnibhc conveniences. 


Drainage 

The elficient diainage of liousinp sites is an obvious 
necessity. Tn D}H2 it was estimated that ne.iriy 90 per cent. 

' Report of the Citi/ [IkiIi irortablij Comimttec, Madras, 1027, part I, 

p 16. 

’ ibid., p. 17. 

’ Madras Sanitary IVetfarc League Report, 1933, p 10 
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of the ‘cileries’ in Madras were on low-lying land, and 
without proper drainage. Many of them are seriously flooded 
during the North-East Monsoon. ‘ In many of these 
“ cheries ” water rushes in from the road, so that whole areas 
become swampy and the water stands 2 to 3 feet deep. At 
such times the inhabitants are to be seen wading knee-deep 
from their houses. The houses themselves are so flimsy that 
many of them collapse during the monsoon, rendeiing home- 
less a number of families.’^ 

The cheerful patience with which these poverty-stricken 
people endure conditions of this kind year after year is 
amazing. But the persistence of such a state of affairs is a 
disgrace to a gi'eat city. 

Even in the dry weather these ‘ cheries ’ are rendered dirty 
and insanitary through lack of surface drains to carry off 
sullage water from the houses. In many places the people 
have improvised arrangements of their own. ‘ They bury 
iron drums, perforated with holes at the bottom, just outside 
the houses ’ into which the sullage water is diverted. These 
cannot be emptied and the water soaks away so slowly that 
they often overflow. The result is a series of private cess- 
]X)ols ‘ full to the brim with slimy filth ’ which are a menace 
to the health of the whole area. 

The difficulties of draining low-l5ing sites are recognized. 
Where drainage proves impossible, or so costly as to be prohi- 
bitive, the site is obrnously unfit for housing, and in the 
interests of public health its use for that pui-pose should be 
prohibited. There are, however, many undrained and 
dangerously insanitary' slum sites in IMadras where such 
engineering difficulties do not exist, and they repaain un- 
drained and insanitary mainly because of the slackness, 
inefficiency and lack of foresight of the authorities. 

Street Cleaning 

Another of the main problems of the ‘ setting ’ of the 
slums in ^Madras is the difficulty of providing adequate con- 
servancy arrangements. ‘ Generally street cleaning is done 
regularly twice a day in all the Goverament and Corporation 

cheries as well as in “ cheries ” where the roads have been 
taken over by the Corporation. Roads and lanes in private 
"cheries” are not swept and they are filled all over w'ith 
rotting litter. ’= In their report published in 1927, the City 

' i General licpart on the Conditions of the Slums of Nadras, iUnrfrns 
Saiiifari/ Welfare League, 1933, p. 14. 

' ibid., p. 15. 
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High Mortality Committee passed very severe strictures 
on the efficiencj'' of the conservancy system m the city* and 
made recommendations for a radical I’eorganization of the 
whole system. , Some of these recommendations have been 
put into effect and the conservancy of the city has improved 
in recent yeai's. It is, however, still deplorably inefficient 
in some of the slum areas; and the statement of the Health 
Officer of the Corporation in the Annual Eeport of the Healtli 
Department for lf)3i, that ‘ the work of the conservancy 
section continued to be satisfactory throughout the year ’■ 
simply means either that this responsible official does not 
know the conditions in some parts of the city or else that he 
is satisfied with a very low standard of efficiency in con- 
servancy work. 

‘In many cases (in the “ cheries ”1 there is little or no 
conservancy, so that the streets are foul and unfit to walk in, 
while garbage lies rotting at every corner. Although the 
habits of the people are partly res])onsible for this state of 
affairs , . .. heavy responsibility in this matter rests with the 
anhorities. 

In seeking a solution for the problem of the hladras slums 
this whole question of street cleaning will demand serious 
consideration, for unless the streets are efficiently cared for 
and adequate arrangements for supplying and clearing 
dust-bins, etc. made, no mere building of houses is going to 
relieve Madras of its slums. 

H.yg>cne means much more than envii-onmental sanitation, 
but the requirements for improved environmental conditions 
should have the first call on available funds. These require- 
ments are (1) a sufficient and pure water supply, (2) efficient 
Sewerage, and (3) efficient collection and disposal of street and 
house rubbish and filth. It has been shown that all these 
amenities of life are deficient in Madras, and until these primary 
essentials are provided, money spent on the development of 
other and minor health activities will give an inadequate return, 
even though these other activities may be highly desirable m 


® compelled to publish the fact that at the time of oiir inspcc . 
feirly two-thirds of the total number of motors used for tins 
can out of repair for several weekB, and, as a result, 
ofgamzation had failed to cope with the daily collcclions. and refuse “mo""''' 
■3 was perforce left to decompose in different par s 

(Report, p. 18.) / , , ins I 

tntrodSon Henll/i Department. CorpOtalwi of Madras, i. • 

Son;i^ ^ Report 0)1 tlic Condiffons of flic, Shims of Madras, M 
Sanitarrj Welfare League. 1933, p. 6. ' 

8 
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communities where the civic and sanitary conscience is already 
in existence A 

Of the 189 slum sites the Special Housing Committee 
(1933) considered that there were only six which by reason 
of their location were entirely unsuitable for housing, and 
these, they recommended, should be entirely cleared and the 
occupants housed elsewhere. The remaining 183 were report* 
ed to be capable of such improvement as would render them 
fit for use as reasonably healthy housing sites.® The provi- 
sion of adequate roads, drainage, water supply, lighting and 
latrines, and in some cases the raising or levelling of the 
area would render the great majority of the existing slum 
sites suitable for new housing schemes. Most of these slums 
are, however, unduly congested and any scheme for replan- 
ning would involve in most cases the displacement of a 
proportion of the families at present living on the existing 
sites. This will necessitate the finding of new sites and the 
development of new housing areas. The Special Housing 
Committee recommended that a surwey of all the open spaces 
in the city should be made and such as are necessary and 
suitable for housing acquired by the Corporation.® 

The ownersliip bj* private persons of such a large number 
of slum sites presented the municipal authorities with a very 
difficult problem for many years. In many cases the landlord 
owned the site only and the superstructoes were the property 
of the tenants. In the period prior to the appointment of 
the Special Housing Committee in 1933, the Corporation 
made somewhat sporadic efforts to compel landlords to 
improve the lay-out of these slum sites. It was sometimes 
argued that the Corporation could not be held responsible for 
the reconstruction of private property. Under the Madras 
City Slunicipal Act (1919) the municipality was vested with 
powers to enforce such improvement of private property by 
the owners as was necessary in the interests of public health. 
I^Tien any attempt was made to invoke these powers the 
landlord could reply by evicting the tenants or threatening 
to do so. In most cases the mere threat was sufficient to 
produce a deadlock, for the Corporation, with no legal power 
to prevent such an eviction, usually took fright at the 
prospect of colony of slum-dwellers being thrown on its 
hands (or on its streets) and withdrew pressure on the 

’ Heport of the Cit^ High Mortality Committee. 1927, part I, p. 19. 

= Heport of the Special Housing Commiitee, Corporation of Madras. 1934, 
pp. SSff. 

’ ibid., p. 26. 
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landlord. This |K)sition of stalemate prevented for many 
year.si the intervention of the Corporation in compelling the 
improvement of privately owned slum sites. 

Though this legal limitation provided a convenient excuse 
for inaction with regard to the whole question of housing, 
it is fairly obvious that no adequate solution to the 2)roblem 
would be provided by merely forcing private landlords to 
improve their .sites. In many cases this would not touch 
the question of the dwellings at all owing to the arrangements 
under which the sites are let. And to talk of compelling 
the poverty-stricken Adi-Dravida owner of the superstructure 
to spend money on the improvement of his miserable thatch 
hut in order that it may conform to municipal housing 
standards is to talk nonsense. 

A realistic approach to a solution of the Madras slum 
problem seems to demand a recognition of the necessity for 
the public ownership of the sites which require reconstruction. 
To reconstruct the sites, or force private owners to do so, 
and leave the occupants to their own devices in the construc- 
tion of dwellings will provide no ultimate solution. This 
typo of arrangement has been tried under the most favourable 
circumstances in connection with the Corporation Plinth 
schemes described in the jireceding chapter. There the 
tenants were provided not only with well-laid sites, but with 
concrete bases for their houses. Wliile this is obviously 
better than the old chaotic arrangements it was not regarded 
as a satisfactory solution by the Special Housing Committee. 
Their comments on the subject are relevant and interesting 
in this connection : 

The Committee has considered the question of the con- 
struction of plinths and comes to the following conclusions: 

fl) That, the superstructures on the plintlis are temporary 

and require renewal every year. 

(2) That the superstructures arc very inflammable and, ih 

case of fire, the whole area is wiped out. 

(3) That there is a serious loss to the Corporation of paying 

compensation when such fires occur. ” 

(4) That it is not possible to keep thatched huts as 'eleatf 

as properly constructed dwellings. 

The Committee is, therefore, definitely opposed to the 
construction of plinths unless the construction of houses is ah 
impossibility.^ '* ' 


’ Report of the Special Housing Committee, Corporation of Madras,' 193i, 
p. 12. 1 , 
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A strange omission in the liepoH of ihc Special Committee 
is any explicit reference to this problem of privately-owned 
slum sites. But public ownerslup was quite clearly antici- 
pated and is implicit m all the recommendations relating to 
rehousing. 

So long as the slum areas in Madras are so largely owned 
by private individuals who ai'c iwrinilfed to rent sites to the 
alum-dweller, who in turn erects his own flimsy and 
nimshaclde dwelling-place, it -will be impossible to find a 
satisfactory solution to the slum problem. 

2. The Si’uucTttnE on DwEiaaNC. 

The most typical form of dwelling-place among the poorer 
classes in Madras city is the mud and fhatcb lint. These 
huts vary greatly in size and in comfort and cleanliness. 
Some are almost incredibly low and squalid — mere hovels. 
Others are eipial in size and in amenity to many ' puklca ’’ 
houses. A well-planned and properly constructed mud and 
thatch house can be both pleasant to look at and comfortable 
to live in. To very few of the mud and thatch huts in 
Madras city does this apply, however. Most of them are of 
the squalid and airless variety and are situated on filthy and 
insanitary sites — ill-planned and ill-kejrt. 

The ‘ cheries ’ are characterised by certain very definite 
features. The first of these is the hopeless state of the dwelling. 
The huts, which are generally made of mnd and thatch or of 
old kerosene tins, are low hovels, without any aperture for 
light or air except a doorway so small that one has to stoop 
to enter. The average size is 8 feel by 9 feet, though many 
are smaller. In some cheries the huts are built back to back, 
or are separated only by the narrowest alleys, with tile result 
that there is overcrowdiug of tlie very worst kind. In most 
cases the houses are so flimsy that they afford no effective 
shelter either in the monsoon or in the hot weather. - 

Reference has already been made to the efforts w’hich 
have been directed to’wards rehousing by the Corporation. A 
number of the worst slums have been reconstructed at con- 
siderable public expense. But, as was pointed out, only the 
fringe of the problem has been touched. The methods by 
which this reconstruction has been done are open to serious 
"’•iticism. Comment has already been made as to the lack 

‘ ‘ pukka ’ = permanent, solidly built. 

” ’ A General Report on the Conditions o/ the Slums of Madras, Madras 
Sanitary Welfare League, 1933, pp. 1 and 5. 
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of uniformity in jwlioy and method. The jdintlj sy.sfcm has 
been condemned by the Special Honsinj? Committee. The 
honsin" schemes liave been severely criticised by the sanie. 
committee jirincipally on the jtroiind of expense and the fact 
tlmt tliey have not benefited the poorest classes for whom 
they wore intended. ‘The roinmittce ob.sen'c.s that none of 
the scheme.s i.s a paying or even an economic proposition, noi‘ 
can it be .said that these .schemes are benefiting tiie poorest 
for whom they are intended. There is also another defect 
tiiut the houses arc not kept as clean and neat us they 
should be.’’ 

^’he cost of some of the.se Corporation .scJiemes seems to 
have been quite incommen.suratc witli the results achieved. 
In .some cases the co.st per liouso was as much a.s four time.s 
greater than the cost of others. (See chapter vii, p. 98.) 
In tiie least costlv scheme, the hou.ses wore estimated to cost 
Rs. eacii. In the Bogipaiayain .scheme they cost 
Es. 1,296 each. 

The Special Housing Committee .scrutinized the whole 
question of costs with some care and reached the conclusion 
that a house for .slum-dwellers containing a room 12 ft. by 
30 ft., a kitchen and a small verandah, shonld not cost more 
than Rs. .350, and approved a plan embodying these require- 
ments. The Committee's suggestion was that houses of this 
type .should be built in blocks with a common wafer supply, 
common latrines and common bathing places for a group of 
[louses, this uniform method to be applied universally 
throughout the slum areas of the city. 

For this purpose a detailed list of plans, estimates and • 
other statistics was compiled by the works department of the 
Corporation, and a definite programme for a ten-year plan of 
slum-clearance and rehousing worked out. Tlie estimated 
cost of the complete reconstniction of the slum areas of 
Madras city under this .scheme was Rs. 1,04,03,000, and the 
Committee proposed that the money should be raised by the 
simple expedient of inviting the Government of Madras to 
provide it ‘ by way of half-gi’ant and lialf-loan in ten equal 
yeai’ly instalments’, the loans to be gi'anted at 4 per, cent, 
interest per annum and repayable in 40 years. ' ' ' ; 

On .such a basis the amount for interest and sinking hind 
charges on the loan of .50 lalchs every year will be Rs. 2,52,025, 
which amount has to be found from the general revenues of 

' Report of the Special Housing Committee, Corporation of Madras, lO.IJ, 

p. 12. 
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the Corporntion either by way of increase in the present rate 
of property lax or by the creation of a new liousing scheme tax- 
or some other special tax.^ 

The Committee did not anticipate any considerable yield 
by way of profit from Ibe reconstructed liousing areas. It 
was estimated that a rent of Re. 1-8 or Rs. 2 per dwelling 
per mensem might be anticipated. ‘ Such rent . . . will ha%'e 
to be set apart for keeping the slums in order and improving 
them whenever necessarj'.’* 

It was finally recommended that ‘ for the management and 
control of the' housing scliemes of the Corporation ’ an 
Improvement Trust should be constituted.^ This Trust was 
to be charged with the following special duties ; 

(1) Occupation of the slums by the poorest. 

(2) The proper and regular collection of rents. 

(3) Elimination of slum mentality tbrough the co-operation 

of social agencies, and by making conditions that 
the tenements must bo kept clean or the occupants 
%vill bo evicted. 

(4) Avoidance of overcrowding, committing of nuisance, 

[id csi — suppression of committing of nuisancol, 
and observance of sanitary and conservancy rules.-* 

This, in bare outline, and mainly in the words of the 
Special Committee’s Report, is the scheme proposed bj' that 
Committee for the solution of the slum problem of ATadras, 
and subsequently adopted as the policy of the Corporation of 
Aladras. 

The scheme is to be welcomed as the first reallj^ serious 
attempt to face the slum problem of the city — ^though it is 
as yet only a theoretical attempt. It possesses the merit of 
being comprehensive and it is certainly courageous. It tries 
to see the problem whole, and to find a solution which in a 
definite period will abolish the slums of the city. Its 
acceptance marks a revolution in the thought and outlook of 
the municipal council. 

There are points of detail in the proposals which ma}' be 
questioned. Tlie idea of a cheap house of unifonn patteni 
may become a menace, if an uninspired and nniraaginative 
Trust is let loose on the task of mass production. The city 

' /Icport of the Special ^Soxtsiiig Comniiltce, Corporation of Madras, 1934, 
p. 14. 

- ibid., p. 14. 

’ ibid., p. 14. Uadet Section 45 ol’tbc Mndrns Town-Jisnninc Act. ' 

' ibid., p. 15. 
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may be swamped with little houses that are not only cheap 
but nasty; and though almost anything w'ould be an improve- 
ment on present conditions, if large sums of money are to 
be spent, the Trust which is to have the responsibility of 
spending them should not (as is suggested in the proposals) 
be the mere agent of a wmodeii and predetermined pro- 
gramme to he operated by rule of thumb. It should be 
a body which commands public confidence, be provided 
with resources sufBcient to enable it to secure the best 
expert advice and be given the right to modify and adapt 
details of policy wdiere such adaptation appears to be in the 
public interest. 


Type of dtoclUng 

feefore an arbitrary decision as to the type of house to 
be built in rehousing areas is reached there ai’e two things 
which need to be done. The first is the clear definition by 
experts of the minimum standards in regard to floor and 
cubic space, ventilation etc. necessary in a healthy dwelling, 
and when such standards have been defined they should be 
incorporated by the Municipal Council in a set of carefully 
drafted building by-laws, applicable to both private and 
public housing schemes. The second need is for further 
experimental work in the construction of cheap but adequate 
working-class dwellings. Some compromise between the 
more substantial but expensive ‘ pukka ’ erection and the less 
permanent but cheaper ‘ kutcha ’ construction should be 
possible. If a satisfactory compromise of this kind could be 
achieved, the financial implications of the whole housing 
task would be much less formidable. In this connection a 
commendable experiment has already been made by the 
Madras Sanitary Welfare League, with the co-operation of 
the Madras Eotary Club, in an effort to find an economic 
housing scheme for the very poor. Plans and specifications 
for a model hut were designed by a qualified engineer, and 
an experimental building consisting of two dwellings was 
erected on a site provided by the Corporation on Lloyd’s Eoad, 
Madras. The building was of mud and thatch.^ But the 


‘ For this account of the construction of the model dwelling, the writer 
IB largely indebted to some notes provided by Sir. H. Guy Jackson, 
Exccutivs Engineer, Public Works department of the Government of 
Madras, who was responsible for the planning and construction of these 
dwellings. 
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walk wo)c improved by bt-in*,' bmU by the phc method which 
ensored that the> weic vertical and pinooth, and ^vere 
pkbteied on the outside face with cement mortar (1 part 
cement to 5 } 3 .iits sand*, us a piolection .ifrumst weathennp. 
At all points of weakness such as the dooi-stcp, ed<ie of piul, 
top of walls, etc , (onient concrete was placed in llic mould 
for the pisc work alonfj with the mnd. All the walls were 
finally washed with thice coats of whitewash. Special 
pnipose-made leinfoiecd concrete bathiiifr squaies, door- 
frames, sinks and jailej-work window pulls weie made and 
set up m position as the mud woik propicssed. Tlie fillinp 
m of the basement was with sea-sand with 3 inches of 
gravel on the top The flooi was finished wnh cowdung. 
The foundations weic dug down one foot below gronnd level 
•and bnilt of the same pise woik as the supeistincfme The 
plastering also reached down to the bottom of the foundation 
trench The engmeer lesjxmsible for the constinetion esti- 
mated that the walls would have a minimum life of 30 j-ears. 
'Carefully protected mud houses aie known which are still 
standing after a life of 60 years.’ 

The roof was of countrj thatch. The walls on w'hich it 
lestcd had 4 inches of cement concrete on top of them. This 
served tliiec pin poses. Roof-leaks weie preiented from 
getting down into the centre of the walls and mining them. 
Tlie conciete was a useful precaution ag.ainst the lavages of 
white ants. And bv pushing wnes tlnough the walls imme- 
diately below the concrete and looping them up over the 
bamboo roof-iafteis and wall-plate, the concicte was made 
to serve as an anchor and the dangei of the roof blowing otf 
in a violent stoim was thus lessened. 

On the basis of this tjpe of consti notion the financial 
implications of a scheme foi a housing settlement of 112 
dwellings was worked out as follows 

Number of dwellings upon which the calculations aie 
based ; 1T2 

Gross aiea pei dwelling including sbaie of roads etc. 
(2 dwellings per hut) • 0-54 grounds = 2'5 cents. 

Net area per dwelling • 0-24 grounds = 1-32 cents 

Population ; 560. 

Houses per tap • 12 

Pei sons per latiine seat • 20. 


■ See licpori of the ^fad^as Sonttary Welfare League for 1932 S p 5 
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Cost of one dwelling;' Rs. 240. 


Total for 112 dwellings ... Bs. 26,880 

Surface and sullage drains ... ,, 5,000 

Latrine ... ... ... ,, 3,360^ 

Water ... ... ... ,, 960* 

Lights (street) ... ... ,, 3,600* 

Roads and lanes ... ... ,, 1,533 


Total cost of scheme 


Bs. 41,333 


Note . — The itemB starred above are by the Municipal Act of 1919 to be 
supplied free by the Corporation, though they are included for purposes of 
these calculations. Their value is about equal to that of the land required 
for the scheme, the cost of which has, however, been omitted. 


Gross cost of one dwelling, excluding tlie cost of land == 
Bs. 359. 

Economic monthly rent at 6 per cent, on Es. 359 = 
Re. 1-845. 

Amortization on the superstructure alone in 18 years 
costs monthly : Re. -625. 

Total rent ; Rs. 2-470 or say Rs. 2-8 per month. 

After 18 years the rent drops to Re. 0-11-0. 

The explanation of this last statement is that it was 
suggested that a permanent gi-ound rent of Re. 0-11 should 
he chai-ged on the sit.es in order to give the owner some 
control over the tenants. The superstructure, however, was 
to be let at a rent which made possible the hire-purchase 
of the dwelling over a period of 18 years; i.e. the debt was 
to be amortized in that period. The idea of this was to give 
the tenant a motive for safeguarding the property, and to 
enlist his co-operation in its upkeep. 

An experimental hut (2 dwellings) wa.s erected in 1933 
by means of a grant from the Afadras Rotary Club, supple- 
mented by public subscriptions. It cannot be claimed tliat 
the experiment realized all the hopes of it.s supporters. Mis- 
fortune, in • the shape of a violent monsoon storm which 
washed away a good deal of the half-finished work, raised the 
costs above tbe estimated figure. M9ien the liouses wei-e 
completed the tenants were not chosen with as mucli care as 
they might have been, and the first occupants of the houses 
being Mussulmans, insisted on providing greater seclusion for 
their women folk than the original plan permitted and pro- 
ceeded to obstruct the through passage of air and to disfigure 
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the ap{)earance of the building by additional erections of their 
own. 

Altogether the property gave a good deal of anxiety to 
those responsible for its administration. But its significance 
and justification does not depend upon these accidental and 
adventitious factors. The value of the experiment, viewed 
as an experiment, remains. The dwellings were not ‘ model ’ 
iu the sense of being ideal. But they did indicate in a 
practical manner the possibility of cheapening building costs 
in slum rehousing. The thatched roof is perhaps the weakest 
part of the whole scheme on the structural side. Such roofs 
require constant renewal and are ultimately uneconomic and 
they are also a somne of danger because of their inflammabi- 
lity. But the experiment, despite its weaknesses, does point 
a wa5' to profitable research which should be more fully 
explored before extensive building operations are initiated. 

There are other housing experiments in other parts of 
India, e.g. at the Empress Ylills. Nagpur, in Secunderabad, 
and in Trichinopoly (by the South Indian Railway) from 
which much might be learned. 


Economic Bents 


The question of the type of house and the cost of its 
construction must be considered in relation to the economic 
conditions of the people to be housed. In a later chapter 
standards of living will be considered in detail. At this stage, 
however, it is relevant to ask to what extent economic rents 
may be expected from the present slum-dwellers. It is 
possible only to give a very general answer to that question. 
It must first be determined what an economic rent is, and 
that again must necessarily be a very general estimate, hedged 
around by numerous qualifications. Assuming that a suitable 
dwelling can be erected at a cost of Es. 350. the cost of land 
and the outla}' on upkeep and repairs are certain to be 
variable. But put the avei'age cost of land per house at the 
fairly generous figure of Es. 100. The total capital outlay 
on each dwelling would then be Es. 450, assuming that the 
Corporation would find the charges for streets, drains, latrines, 
water, lights etc. from other sources. 

Tlie Special Housing Committee estimated the potential 
income from rents to be from Ee. 1-8 to Es. 2 per dwelling 
per mensem.’ ,On a capital cost of Es. 450, a monthly rent 


p. 14 


Hcport 0 / f7ic Special Housing Commilice, Corporotion of Madras, 1934, 
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of Be, 1-8 would represent a' return of 4 per cent, and a 
monthly rent of Bs. 2 a return of approximately to 61 
per cent. A return of 4 per cent, would leave no margin 
whatever for upkeep (if interest charges on the borrowed 
capital were 4 per cent.), and no provision for sinking fund 
charges. A return of oj per cent, would leave a narrow 
margin for upkeep which with judicious management might 
be sufficient. But again, no sinking fund charges could be 
found from income. 

We shall return later to the question of tlie financial 
implications of slum rehousing, but meanwhile it is import- 
ant to enquire as to the capacity of the slum dweller for whom 
it is proposed to build houses to pay an economic rent. 

• To form a reliable judgment on the question, a complete 
economic survej' would be necessary. Such a survey has 
not been made and the figure of the Special Housing Com- 
mittee (see p. 118) is probably more of a guess than a scientific 
■estimate, But it is not a wild guess, for many of the people 
at present living in the slums are known to pay rents of 
Be. 1-8 and Es. 2 per mensem. Many pay less and some pay 
more, but since the rents paid by these people are usually 
for 'the ground alone and not for the dwelling, they would 
probably Idb able to pay a little more for house rent. 

In 1932 an organization^ with which the writer was 
closely associated undertook a survey in a typical slum area 
in Madras. No detailed economic data were collected, but 
figures of the average income per family in each hutting 
ground surveyed were calculated on the basis of information 
received from the residents. Information was also elicited 
as to the ground rents which were being paid by each hut 
owner (in this area the occupants were the owners of the 
superstructures). 

The people were typical of the poorest classes in Madras. 
They belonged mainly to the Depressed Classes. The great 
majority of them were quite illiterate. Their homes were of 
mud and thatch and' situated on hutting grounds characteris- 
tically insanitary and unhealthy. Their occupations varied a 
good deal, but were typical of the people of their class — coolies, 
rickshaw-pullers. Corporation servants, jutka-drivers, cow- 
dung cake-makers, fuel-cutters, etc. 

The table on page 124 sets out those results of the enquiry 
which are relevant to the point imder discussion — ^the number 
of huts and families in each ' cheri ’ , the average income 

’ The Triplicane Sodologicnl Brotherhoort. 
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per familj . the average number of persons per family aniT 
the ground rent paid in each ‘ cheri ’ . 


Name of Cheri* 

*o « 
o 5 

1 

1 Average 

1 monthly 

1 income per 
family 

[ 

Average 
No. of 
persons 
per 

1 family 

Ground Rent 
per month 

I . Thayumanavar 'fliot- 
tam .... 

9 

1 

RS A P 

72 0 0 

! 

5/6 1 

Re. 1 to Re 1/4. 

2. Gorinilam 

23 

16 8 0 1 

3/4 i 

8 As. to 11 As, 

3. Thulukkacam Tope 
Cheri 

1 

1 11 

21 0 0 

4 

8 As. to 12 As. 

4. Komuttichatram 

40 

17 12 0 

3/4 

8 As. to Re. 1/8, 

5. Gramat Ali Land ... 

, 20 

19 0 0 

4/.S 

12 As. to Re. 1/8, 

6. Lalathotam 

1 22 

16 12 0 

4 

Re. 1 to Re. 1/4, 

7. Krishnampet Sndu- 
kattu Cheri 

34 

1 17 12 0 

4 

none® 

S. Pulumettu Cheri 

i 21 

17 12 0 

4 

none® 

9. Labour Department 

Land ...' 13 

24 0 0 

4 

none* 

10. Valayar Kuppain ... 

/ 97 

1 

j 8 0 0 

4 

none' 


It can be seen that in this typical cross-section of Madras 
slum life the average family income varies a good deal. The 
average income per family for the whole group of huts works 
out at approximately 18 rupees per mensem. In the case of 
No. iO (Yalayar Kuppam) there may be reason to suspect 
the accuracy of the information given. This was a fishing 
colony and as a general rule fishermen on the l^Iadras coast 
can earn a much larger monthly income than Es. 8. There 
was a fairly high percentage of unemployment in this 
' cheri ' at the time of the enquiry, but not enough to account 
for the very low average income figures returned. The 
explanation probably lies in the fact that the natural sus- 
picion of the enquiry, which was met with everywhere during 
its prosecution, was accentuated in the case of 'Yalayar 
Kuppam by the fact that the people were under notice to 
vacate the site. It is possible that they imagined that if 
they could make as poor a show as possible to the investigators 
they might succeed in averting the evictiorr. 


* These ‘ cheries ’ are all ssituated in south-east Madras in a compact 
nrea lying between Edward HKott’s Eoad, WaHajah Eoad. the Triplicane 
High Boad and the South Beach ^toad. 

* Pending a dispute ahont ownSship of Jly'dand — ^no ground rent was 
being paid here I 


This group of huts was removed sh&rtW enquiry. 

Permitted to occupy site rent free 

These people were under orders of cvict^n ' 


of Government, 
of the enquiry. 
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Tlie monthly average income without Valayar Kuppam 
works out at approximately Rs. 19. In 6 out of the 
10 ‘ eheries ’ ground rent ranging from 8 annas to Be. 1-8 
was being paid ; and in each of the remaining four ' eheries ’ 
in which no ground rent was being paid at the time of the 
enquiry, there were special circumstances to account for the 
fact. But the payment or non-payment of rent had no rela- 
tion to the economic conditions of the people. 

Prom families whose income is only Es. 19 per month it 
would be quite impossible to extort an economic rent for 
houses such as have been suggested by the Special Housing 
Committee. It is to be remembered, however, that this is 
an ai)eTagc figure and moreover, a figure reached by the 
investigation of some of the very poorest communities in the 
city. There are perhaps many occupants of slum areas 
whose economic position would enable them to pay an 
economic rent. To suggest even the most general estimate 
of their numbers would be mere guesswork. But when any 
rehousing scheme is undertaken careful enquiry into the 
economic conditions of the tenants of the new houses should 
be made before any arbitrary rates for rent are fixed or 
applied. There are obvious difficulties involved in any 
attempt to apply the principle ' from each according to his 
ability ’ ; and there is also considerable possibility of evasion 
and inequitable treatment. It is to be remembered, however, 
that this principle is at present in operation in connection 
with the rehousing schemes already completed by the Coi'- 
poration (compare rents and costs in table in chapter vii), 
and it cannot, therefore, be dismissed as quite impracticable. 
Its successful administration would, however, require very 
great care; and variation in the rents of similar houses in 
the same housing area would have to be avoided as far as 
possible. 


3. HabiO’s of the People 

The problem of the slums cannot be dealt with in term.s 
of bricks and mortar, though the necessity for moi’c and 
better bouses is obvious. The factor of human behaviour 
must ever5xvhere be taken into account, for the problem of 
housing in Madras is as much a problem of the ‘ slum mind ' 
as of the slum dwelling. The habitually anti-social conduct 
of large sections of the comiuimily in matters of sanitation 
and hygiene may ci'eate new housing problems a.s quickly as 
the builders solve old ones. This is not, however, an argu- 
ment against the urgent necessity for rebuilding operations. 
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but merely a reminder that rebuilding is not enough. It is 
in jlact, the conviction of the writer that a great deal of the 
carelessness in matters of cleanliness and sanitation amongst 
Madras slum-dwellers would be checked by the provision of 
more permanent and attractive homes. 

The average migrant from a rural area, who settles in 
an Indian citj' often continues to regard as his home the 
Tillage from which he has come. The most fundamental 
difference between the Indian urban labouring classes and 
the correspondmg classes in the West is that the latter are 
drawn mainly from those who have been brought up in urban 
surroundings, while Indian urban labourers are nearly all 
migrants. The migration in India from rural areas to towns 
and factories is, as a rule, not a permanent exodus. In the 
thought of those who undertake it, it is frequently regarded 
as a temporary transfer, and there is constant interchange 
between the city and the village. This statement applies to 
Indian industrial labour in general; but it is important to 
note that it is less applicable to Madras than to other indus- 
trial centres (e.g. Bombay). The cotton mill workers in 
Madras have almost ceased to be migi-atoiy and there are 
large sections of the labouring class community which form 
part of the permanent urban population. This IMadras 
situation is to be explained mainly by the fact that the 
migrants are drawn largely from the depressed classes whose 
hold upon the land has always been slight or precarious and 
for -whom the incentive to return to the village is distinctly 
weaker than in the case of land-owning communities. The 
Madrasi labourer who comes to the city shows a strong 
tendency to settle there permanently. But, and this point is 
of great importance, whether his residence in the city he in 
fact temporary or permanent, a sense of impermanence colours 
his outlook and his behaviour. He is a migrant and a 
stranger in a strange place. He often camps on the streets 
or on a patch of open ground for prolonged periods. If 
he secures a place in a ‘cheri’, he may, and often does, 
find that the hold of the tenants upon the site is very pre- 
carious and that the threat of eviction hangs over them. The 
feeling that here he has * no continuing city ’ induces an 
attitude of carelessness and comparative indifference to the 
question of possessing a * home ’ which shall provide a 
measure of comfort. Makeshift arrangements often suffice. 
A ramshackle hut of mud and thatch or an erection of 
flattened kerosene tins, fearfully and wonderfully made, 
seems good enough for a man who feels that he has no 
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security, and whose heart is really in some village a hundred 
miles away. Not infrequently, however, he remains in the 
city all his life — ^pathetically content with his ‘ temporary ’ 
home, hardened in a peiTretual sense of impermanence and 
unambitious to improve his lot. 

Seldom, if ever, does one find amongst the slum-dwellers 
of Madras that house pride which so often dignifies the mean 
streets of western cities. And the reason is not far to seek. 
Those who rail at the Indian slum-dweller for his dirtiness, 
his lethargy, his apparent lack of a healthy desire for better 
conditions, need to be reminded that -if a city treats men 
as pariahs and outcastes and gives them little chance of living 
in decent conditions of permanence and little recognition as 
useful citizens, it cannot expect them to share a lofty sense 
of civic pride. The provision of adequate and decent 
housing must be the first step towards an enlightened civic 
and sanitary conscience amongst the poorer classes. But 
structural improvements must be accompanied by an intelli- 
gent and sustained programme of education and health 
)>ropaganda. 

' No observant person wrote the authors of the City 
High Mortality Committee’s report,^ ‘ can fail to notice the 
entire lack of co-oporation between the individual citizen and 
the Public Health Department of the city. In all civilized coun- 
tries, the development of a civic and sanitary conscience has 
been the primary force which has compelled municipal bodies 
and local boards to make progress in communal health, but 
until that conscience is more evident in Madras, communal 
hygiene will continue to be the sport of political parties, and 
improvement \vill not be realized. We would recommend that 
a definite scheme of health propaganda be carried out, week 
by week and month by month by all officers and Sanitary 
Inspectors of the Public Health Department of the city. The 
teaching of hygiene in schools and colleges is also most desirable, 
and we suggest that some use be made of the Medical Inspectors 
of Schools in this connection. All health propaganda work 
should be actively supported by municipal councillors in their 
respective divisions, and, in order to develop a healthy compe- 
titive spirit, weekly and monthly divisional mortality and sick- 
ness returns should be presented at aU municipal meetings 
and distributed broadcast all over the city. These returns 
should appear in the local press and should also be exhibited at 
cinema performances. The average citizen of Madras takes 
little or no interest in the health of his fellow-citizens. No 
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possibU' im'tbml nt bi^s inJtlook in 1bi‘; rnwi'inel phould 

bp ncplpptpfl. 

f^oino of thesp RU”'jpst!or)S have bern ))ni into jmiotice 
in ipcpiit ypiir,-;. anti nil of them nro inqwrtant in relation 
to general licaltb propaganda. But so far as (he slums are 
concerned, the rclea''C of .a barrage of propaganda from muni- 
cipal hoadqnarlers is not likely to iiave any inear-urable effect 
upon the problem. The ta«k of e.ivie education amongst the 
poorer classes will demand a bigb degree of imagination, 
persistence and sustained service not only on the pari of 
tlie jiaid servants of tbe city, but also by tlie more fortunate 
and enlightened members of the conununily. 

If new bousing schemes for slum-dwellers are undertaken, 
they must Ire aooomiwnied by means of adult education iu 
the new settlements winch are jiiore thorough and efficient 
than any methods of irropaganda liithcrto pursued in Madras. 
There can bo little hojie of improved sanitary conditions npar) 
from the development of means of education which are based 
upon close contact with tbe peojrle and sympathetic under- 
standing of their outlook and their needs. 

Two suggestions towards the achievement of thi.s end 
may be made ; 

(It The adoiiliou of a method of house management in 
each of the new hoirsing areas similar in method and intention 
to the Octavia Tdill system of iionsc property management. 
The Oct.avia Hill method, which has proved' itself effective 
in many western cities where tlic problem of the anli-social 
tenant has been acute, involves the appointment of women 
house-property mtinagers who establish personal contact with 
the tenants and aim at a high and efficient standard of 
management. Hepaivs are prom])tly attended to, references 
carefully taken np. cleaning sedulously su|>ervised, overcrowd- 
ing prohibited, ready monthly payments enforced and tenants 
so chosen and sorted as to be lie'lpful to one another. ' 

The application of this method of management, .suitably 
adapted to Indian conditions, and operated by carefully chosen 
and well-trained managers, would almost certainly’ produce 
beneficial results in the proposed new housing areas. An 
experiment in slum rehousing in Bangalore, based on the 
idea of careful supervision and close contact by the appointed 
managers of tbe new property is described in the Administr.a- 
tion Report of the Civil and Military Station, Bangalore, for 
me year 1921-2 and this description is attached to this 
Chapter as an Appendix. 
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It is to be nofcd that one of the recoimuendations of the 
Sfadras Special Housin'^ Committee in 1034 was that a 
welfare svipevintendent should be appointed for each improved 
area.^ The duties of sucli a superintendent might be defined 
in terras similar to tliose of House Proj)ert_v Managers under 
the Octavia Hill System. 

(2) The second suggestion would perhaps be more diffi- 
cult to put into practice, but it is none the less important 
and it has also secured the commendation and sujiport of the 
Special Hon.sing Committee. It is that in each new housing 
area a Community Centre should be established and the 
co-operation of voluntary social service organizations should 
be enlisted to carry on tlirongh such centres a programme of 
recreation and education in the broadest sense. 

The success of these comnnmity centres would depend 
almost entirely upon the extent to which the educated and 
privileged classes in Madras city are prejiared to give time 
and energy to a share in this work and to bring to it minds 
unfettered by prejudice and ready to establish close and 
understanding contact with the common people. This is a 
task w'hich demands real and sustained sacrifice, but the 
wrongs of the past are not to be cheaply undone and the 
writer is convinced that it is only by such sacrifice on the 
part of a gi’owing number of the more privileged classes that 
an ultimate solution will be found for the problem of the 
slums in Madras city. 

Tlie Settlement Movement in tbe West brought a new 
sense of realism into social service and sent the yonth of 
the universities to live in the slums of English cities. A 
movement similar in spirit, though perhaps different in 
method, is lu'gently needed in India. The slum community 
centre in Madras might he developed as a means far more 
effective than anything yet devised to bring new standards 
of self-respect and of citizenship to the thousands of slum- 
dwellers in the city. 

It is not suggested that ordinary methods of health 
propaganda should be displaced by these schemes. The old 
methods must continue- But such propaganda alone is quite 
inadequate to deal with the verj' real problem of the ' slum 
mind ’ — a problem so widespread and acute in Madras that 
it might well drive the propagandist to cynical despair. It 
is claimed that the suggestions here made point to ways in 
which the problem may be attacked wi<h the possibility of 

‘ Report of the Spveial Housing Committee, 1034, p. 25. 
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1110! i! fiir-i(>afliin£l re^uU'- than couUl !)c iU'hw'Ycil by the older 
method'' of education. 

Api’1.M)I\ to Chaitru Vlll 

JJ-rirad from .Idiiuimtrfif ton Report. C. f'* M. Slatiou, 
liangolorr , l’r21-‘2, <}e\crtbvi(i Kvoxpil Retllcmr.nt 
in Bittiffalorc 

The Coniim'.>'U)n regiet'; thnt it cimnot took to private 
onlerprifeo to ‘-uppl^ new hou>;c-' for the lowest A great 

deal of irionej came into the station tis a repiilt of the prePcnce 
of a Inigo war gantson, but it is being invested in large bungnlmv 
properties or in the improvement of large haraar honijCS- 
Mow here ate liou-'es being jinnided for Pariahs; for the simple 
reason that it does not pay In the interest tlicrefore not only 
of tile Pariahs tlieinselves but also of the lest of the population 
(not least the inditary portion of it), which suffers from tho 
cMsteiico of such disease-broeding areas, the Commission is 
compelled itself to underlalio the work of providing puitnblc 
housing. 

The Commission now proposes to deal with the problem of 
bousing Paiialis b\ the construction of settlements in various 
parts of the station, at tbe same time dcmolisliing insanitary 
areas and utilising cleared areas as tbe needs of good tmvn 
planning dictate. The sites of tbe new- settlements have been 
carefully selected with due consideration to accessibility fiont 
working centres and to the class of extension likely to be erected 
later iu the various areas. Tbe settlements to be built on these 
sites will follow the plan lecenlly adopted for Knoxpet. In the 
early part of tho present year, with a view to demonstrating 
what was proposed on a wider sc.ale, the Commission decided 
to commence at once tbe rebuilding of Knoxpet. The first 
block of houses is now finished and occupied. The first, principle 
adopted is thnt the houses now built must be such that 30 years 
hence they iviil still bo considered up to n proper social and 
sanitary standard. Pot this reason ttie bouBos may for the 
present be considered too good for the class that w’ill occupy 
them. But tbe Commission feels most strongly that it is 
necessary to make a definite and considerable advance in stan- 
dard if Pariahs are to leam self-respect and similar lessons of 
hygiene. Tho second principle adopted is that the dull uniform- 
ity of bnnacks must be avoided. This mistake has been made 
w-itb eailier schemes, but the Commission feels that such 
unifonnity is a hindrance to social elevation. Tbe third prin- 
ciple is that tbe houses must be so planned that, if tbe 
economic status of Pariahs improves (and it appears likely that 
it will), tbe bouses may be combined into larger units without 
expensive struclural alteration. The bouses have stone roofs; 
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not only aro they rat-proof but they are so constructed as to 
reduce the repairs to an absolute minimum. They have been 
examined on the ground by the best civil and military sanitary 
experts in Bangalore and ns each block is completed it will be 
again examined in the light of experience and improvements 
incorporated in the new blocks. Experiments are being made 
with a simple rvater closet in each house; whether this is suc- 
cessful or not, each house will be given a sullage water con- 
nection to a piped sewer, and pubUc latrines will be on the 
water-carriage system, unfiltered water being easily pumped and 
the main sewer of the station being close by. 

The proposed layout is based on a quadrangular plan which 
provides open spaces measuring 220 ft. by 120 ft. The intention 
of the Commission is that each settlement shall be complete 
in itself. The Knoxpet settlement will eventually comprise 108 
double and 310 single houses with a proper complement of 
schools, temples, and churches, a market, and a creche. Pro- 
vision will be made for playgrounds and for the sanitary accom- 
modation, separate from houses, of goats and cows. It is 
proposed for the present to charge rent on a basis of 3 per cent, 
on capital outlay including establishment. This will mean that 
people now paying 8 annas or one rupee will be called on to 
pay a minimum of two rupees; this immediate increase in rent 
is a challenge to the Pariahs to adopt a better standard of 
living, and it cannot at present be exceeded without hardship. 
It is calculated that from the rent of these settlements the 
schools and other institutions can be maintained on a high level 
of efficiency; and it is the declared policy of the Commission 
that the proceeds of the settlements shall be funded and 
devoted entirely to the needs of the settlements or to similar 
work in other parts of the station. The rents will not go into 
general funds. 

It is realized that the management of municipal houses is 
often the most difficult part of a scheme. The prevention of 
overcrowding, the maintenance of sanitary standards, the selec- 
tion of tenants, all present daily problems with which the 
ordinary executive of the Commission could not be expected 
to deal. It is proposed to appoint a retired Indian officer of 
such a corps as the Sappers and Miners, men accustomed to 
deal with this class and enforce discipline, as manager of each 
settlement, and to build Mm a good house conveniently 
situated. His work would be supervised by an officer or 
Committee of the Commission. 

The possibility of permitting purchase of houses by tenants 
on the instalment plan has not been lost sight of, but it is 
thought unsafe for the present to allow such an arrangement lest 
the property change hands and the evils of private ownership 
creep in before conditions exist under which they could be 
counteracted. 



CHAPTER. IX 

OTHER ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM 

OVEKCROWDING 

The second major problem wbicb has to be faced in any 
comprehensive attempt to deal with the question of housing 
in Madras is the elimination of overcrowding. Though this 
evil is not unknown in the slums, where large families 
frequently sleep together in one-roomed huts, it presents itself 
in its most menacing form in those areas where medium-sized 
houses, built in closely-packed, narrow streets, predominate. 
The slum-dweller, despite the cramped insufficiency of his 
hut, has this advantage over many of his fellow citizens — 
he normally uses his hut only for sleeping purposes, and 
spends most of his time in the open air. 

For many years the problem of overcrowding in so-called 
middle-class areas in Madras has been known to be acute. 
The City High ^Mortality Committee* attributed the high and 
increasing mortality from respiratory diseases mainly to the 
evil of overcrowding. 

‘ During our inspections they wrote, ‘ we have seen as 
many as five and six families living in one house, and five to 
eight persons living in each room. We are convinced that over- 
crowding exists to an aknrming extent and that the evil conditions 
arising from overcrowding are largely responsible for much of 
the siclmess and mortality arising from respiratory diseases in 
general and tuberculosis in particular, and, as we have already 
stated, for the diseases associated with the consequent lack of 
sanitation. Enquiry has shown that pneumonia is a very 
common disease throughout the whole year, and many of the 
deaths among young children must be due to this and other 
respiratory affections caused by the lack of fresh air and the 
generally insanitary conditions always associated with over- 
crowding. 

In 19-14 the total death-rate for the city was 34'3 per 
1,000 of the estimated population.® In the same year the 
drath-rate from respiratory diseases was 8-4 per 1,000, these 
diseases being responsible for a far higher percentage of 
deaths than any of the other principal diseases current in the 
city, as the following table shows. 

; Urport, im'. pait T. pp. 22.3. » Hcport, lO-a", part I, p. 2.3. 

Annual Report aj the Ilcallh Deparlmcnl, Gorporation of Madras, 1931. 
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oat/is from Principal Diseases, 

Madras 

City, 1934^ 
Rate per 1,000 


No. 

of Eslimated 
Population 

Cholera 

166 

0-24 

Diarrhoea and dysentery ... 

2,008 

2-9 

Smallpox 

131 

0-19 

Measles 

7 

0-01 

Malaria 

193 

0-28 

Enteric fever 

145 

0-2 

Phthisis 

971 

1*4 

Respiratory diseases 

6,783 

8*4 


During recent years there has been an alarming increase 
in deaths from this resphratory group, as is shown by the 
following figures, which give the total number of deaths from 


Year 

Tuberculosis 

Respiratory Diseases 

No. of deaths 

Death-rate 
per 1000 

No. of deaths 

Death-rate 
per 1000 

1913 

481 

0-9 

2219 

4*2 

1914 

73S 

1*4 

3i 24 

5*8 

1915 

759 

1*5 

2303 

4 4 

1916 

876 

T7 

2851 

5 5 

1917 

1067 

2-1 

3293 

6*4- 

39!8 

1488 

2-9 

S.‘:]8 

10-6 

1919 

1013' 

2-0 

2841 1 

5-4 

1920 

997 

^ n9 

3431 1 

85 

1921 

' 957 

1*8 

, 3510 

1 6-7 

1922 

1 1088 

2-1 

3823 

! 7-3 

1923 

1268 . 

2-4 

3342 

6-3 

3924 

1468 

2-8 

4«30 

7-8 

1925 

If 04 

3-0 

, 48i2= 

9-1 

1926 

3534=' 

2-9 

4932= 

9*3 

192/ 

' 1781 

3-3 

5ors 

9-5 

1928 

1812 

.’•4 

6879 

13 0 

1929 

i 1371 

2-6 

5324 

10-1 

1930 

1075 

20 

5256 

9-9 

1931 

1020 

1-6 

5743 

8-9 

3932 

917 

T4 

5509 

fS 

1933 

1011 

T6 

5967 

sr2 


general respiratory diseases for the years 1913 to 1933P Over 
this w’hole period of 20 years the gross deaths and the death 


^ Annual Report of the Health Department, Corporation of Madras, 

’ There are discrepancies between these figures and those printed in the 
Annual Report of the Health Department of the Corporation for 193f. 

’ Report of the Speeial Housing Committee, Corporation of Madras, 1934, 
p. 31, 
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rate have approximately iloiiblcd both in tlic case of tuber- 
culosis anil of General Respiratory direascs. 

The City High Mortality ComTuittcc prepared a graph to 
illustrate the monthly incidence of the combined group— 
respiraton* diseases plus Inborclc, in order to demonstrate th.at 
despite eiimutic changes ‘ the niuin causal factors in this 
groii)) of diseases ' arc at work throughout the whole year 
The gi'aph was based on the figures for the years lOlfi 
to 1926, excluding 191H and 1919, the ‘influenza’ years. 
The Committee’s comments on the graph are as follows : 

The coiidilions in ^^!ulrns are iulniiltedly severe all through 
the youv. but the graph shows once more (bat the hot weather 
months arc the healthiest and that the denth-ralo increases 
rapidly in the months immodiutcly following the [north-east^] 
monsoon. Dampness o( soil and unfavouralile cliinatio condi- 
tions, seem therefore to have an imporiant intlucncc on the 
incidence of this group. At the same time, even in May and 
•Tunc, the numbers of deaths from these diseases remain very 
high, the maximum in December being only about 13 per cent, 
higher than the maximum in Juno.'* 

The conclusion of the Committee was that the main 
causes arc not climatic, the inference being that the over- 
crowded conditions in the city arc primarily responsible, for 
the high death-rates from this group of diseases. ‘ There 
seems to be a close connection between overcrowding and 
the incidence of respiratory affections It was further 
found that when the death-rates per 1,000 of the population 
were worked out for each division of the city ’ these — 
although universally high — show important differences 

All the dmsions in Georgetown were well above the mean 
rate for the citj', and other areas' such as Vepery, Chintadri- 
pet and Chepauk and Triplicane were also above the average.*' 
‘ These areas are almost identical with those 'which show high 
tuberculosis rates and include nearly all the overcrowded 
parts of the city.’® 

* Report oj the Citj; High Mortalilg Committee. 1927, port 1, p. 13. 

' ibid., p. 33. 

’ Tho Ueport teferrod to tbe ‘ NotUi-wMt ' incmsooti, ikMcIi is obviously 
a misnnnt. 

* Report of the Citi; High Mortnlily Committee, 1927, part I, p, 13. 
ibui., p. 19. 

’ ibid., p. 13, 

' 'l® noted that the ndminisUative divisions o£ tho city have 

oeen changed sinco these calculations were made. 

Report of the Citg High MoHaUln Committee, 1927, part I, p. 13. 
'bid., p. 18. 
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The death-rate figures for 1934 from ' Tubercle ’ and from 
' Respirator}' Diseases ’ show, as did the earlier figures of the 
City High Mortality Committee, that the incidence of deaths 
from these diseases is little affected by climatic changes, the 
rates, on the whole, remaining fairly constant throughout 
the year. They show also that deaths per 1,000 of the 
population as a result of this group of diseases are highest 
chiefiy in those areas where overcrowding is known to be 
common, and where many closely-packed houses, situated 
in narrow streets, are to be found. 

In the light of these facts and of the obviously close 
connection between overcrowding and respiratory diseases, 
the increase in the incidence of deaths from these diseases in 
Madras in recent years, suggests that overcrowding in the city 
has been increasing. 

In 1934 the Special Housing Committee of the Corporation 
aiTanged for a census of overcrowded bouses and huts in the 
city with a view to ascertaining the facts as to the extent 
of the evil. This difficult task was cai'ried out by the staff 
of the Health Dexiartment of the Corporation. As no stan- 
dards had ever been fixed defining what constitutes over- 
crowding. the Health Officer decided on a rough and ready 
standard for the census. A house was regarded as overcrowded 
in which the mimber of rooms was less than half the number 
of inmates, A room of an average area of 80 sq. ft. was 
taken to be the minimum requirement for two jiersons.^ Dor 
the purpose of estimating overcrowding in huts, any hut 
occupied by more than four persons was reckoned to be 
overcrowded.' 

The total number of dwelling-houses in the city ai. the 
census of 1931 was 73,843. Only about half this number 
were visited by the Health Staff for the purposes of the 
Overcrowding Census of 1934. This census was not therefore 
complete, but it gives a fair indication of the extent of 
overcrowding. 

25,584 houses were visited and of these 11.085 were found 
to be overcrowded according to the standard fixed.-’’ ‘ This 
gives ^a percentage of 43’33. In tlie oth Division there are 
only 580 houses which were all inspected, of which 244 houses 
were found to be overcrowded, giving a percentage of 42-07.’'' 


’ Ilcporl of the Special 

map p. 168 . 

* ibid,, p. 108, 

' ’‘bid, p. 1G8. 


Housing Committee, Corporation of Madras, 
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32,030 huts were visited and of these 3,593 or 29'84 per 
cent, were found to bo overcrowded according to tiie standard 
of 4 persons to one hut.* 

The complete table of the results of this overcrowding 
census is as follows ; 


Division 

(1) 

No. of 
houses 
inspected 

(2) 

No, of 
huts 

inspected 

(6) 

No of 
houses in 
which the 
nver.sge 
was above 

2 persons 
per room 
(4) 

No of 
huts in 
wh.ch the 
average 
was above 
4 persons 
per hut 
(5) 

1 ( 

jPer cent Per cent 
j t/vor- over- 

crowded crowded 

I bouses 1 huts 

j 1 

i (6) ! (7) 

1 

72S 

711 ! 

271 

260 

37-3.S 

36*58 

2 

7s6 

630 1 

! 481 

161 

61-20 

25-56 

.3 

796 

3 6 

4.13 

44 

54-40 

14-38 

4 i 

i 393 ' 

760 

141 

147 

36-40 

1 19-34 

5 1 

SiO i 

117 

■.44 

59 

42 07 

i 50-43 

1) 1 

1,012 


240 

1 

23-72 

I ... 

7 

946 

120 

382 

60 

38 27 

SO 00. 

8 

436 


143 

*•• 

32-80 

• ». 

9 

968 

22 

478 

7 

49-38 

31-82 

10 

851 

SI 

i 3'2 

• »» 

37- S4 

• •• 

11 

813 


56 1 

• »» 

7-00 


32 

3,139 

230 

586 ! 

52 

41-45 

22-61 

13 

1.043 

137 

4 2 1 

43 

47-17 

31-40 

14 1 

244 


47 j 

! ... 1 

1.9-26 


15 

1,023 ; 

62 

299 

36 

29-23 

58-06 • 

16 

1 143 

522 

751 i 

182 

65 70 1 

25-30 

)7 

983 

943 

512 1 

319 

52-09 

3., -93 

18 

637 

1 328 

180 i 

44 

28-27 

13-41 

39 

957 

1 553 ; 

572 1 

217 

59-64 

39 24 

20 

1,005 

I 151 

402 

125 

40-00 

S2- S 

21 

816 

‘ 942 ! 

337 

268 

41-30 

28 45 

22 

936 

518 ' 

454 

If)6 

48-50 

27 29 

23 

! 1,029 

724 

436 

249 

42-37 

34 39 

24 

1,(11 0 

St 0 

621 

117 

62-10 

•'2-14 

25 

802 

10 

2S1 

4 

55-i).l 

40 (lO 

26 

831 

Svl 

321 

IGS 

38 6-3 

44 10 

27 

1,016 

500 

701 

SO 

68-99 

10-60 

28 

1,000 

1,000 

461 

287 

4vlo 

28-70 

29 

1.1'17 

1,031 

',.57 

248 

25-27 

24-05 

30 

658 

387 

202 

219 

30-70 

S6-Sd 

'fotal ... 

25.584 

12, 0.-6 j 


n 

43-33 

29-84 


Though these figures ' cover but half of the houses and 
huts of the city and can only be regarded as a process of 
extensive sampling, rather than a census, they are of very 
considerable value. They show that approximately - 40 per 


* Report, of the Special Housing Committee, Corporation of Madras, 
193-1, p. ICO. 
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cent, of the ' pukka ’ houses in the city of Madras arc over- 
crowded. The extent of tlio overcrowding in each house 
visited was not recorded in detail, but the Hcaltb Ofliccr 
wrote with reference to the census : 

l‘h-om the details of tlie work done by the Sanitary 
Tnspectois I find that ve may require an increase of 40 per cent, 
of the number of overcrowded houses to relieve congestion. 
This means that 9,000 to 10,000 houses with an average of six 
rooms each to accommodate two families or 20,000 houses with 
an average of three rooms each to accommodate a single family 
(of six persons) have to bo constructed.^ 

It can be seen from the figures given in the table Ibat 
the , overcrowding in ' pukka ’ bouses is much more extensive 
and aento than in lints. As we have already dealt in detail 
with the problem of the lint and of slum rehousing we shall 
not revert to it here. 

The Special Housing Committee of the Corporation gave 
special consideration to the facts disclosed by this overcrowd- 
ing census, and, in order to meet the problem, recommended ; 
' the building of 10,000 houses not exceeding Rs. 2,000 each 
at a total cost of about Rs. 227 lakhs for relieving the over- 
crowding in middle-class houses. The total loan of Rs. 227 
lakhs would be raised in six yearly instalments bearing 
interest at 4 per cent., and repayable within 40 years from 
the date of subscidiition. The income by way of rent based 
on nine months at Rs. 15 a month per house is Rs. 13,50,000 
as asainst Rs. 11,56,917, the interest and sinking fund that 
will have to be paid for the total amount of the loan.’" 

The Committee regarded this proposition as ' a commer- 
cially possible one ’ , and recommended that ‘ the Government 
should be approached to give the necessary' loan on these 
special tenns ’ . 

The Committee recommended as an alternative, in case 
the Council considered that this is too big a programme that 
5,000 middle-class houses be built at a cost of ‘ sometliing 
more than a evore of rupees ’ . They also recommended that 
‘ all open lands in the city except the necessary open land 
to serve as a gai'den or annexnre to a building .should be 
taxed at a higher rate ’ in order ‘ to encourage building on a 
large scale 


^ Report of the Special 
171. 

p. 18. 


Housing Comtniltee, Corporation of Madras, 
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In order to make overcrowding illegal after the provision 
of increased accommodation, detailed regulations were sug- 
gested for the fixing of minimum standards of accojnmodation 
and the enforcement of such standards. 

In the field of middle-class housing, as in the case of the 
slums, it is fairly clear that unless there is public intervention 
the problem of overcrowding -will not be solved. Laissez- 
faire has broken down and left the city with an appalling 
situation to face. That fact alone is a sufficient justification 
for the recommendations of the Special Housing Conuiuttoe. 
The city cannot any longer look to private enterprise to 
fbe needs of the lower middle classes if those needs 
are to be efficiently met. 

There is a further reason why the municipality should 
itself undertake large-scale middle-class housing — a financial 
reason. Wisely administered and well managed, a big scheme 
such as that suggested by the Special Committee might not 
merely pay its way but provide a steady augmentation of 
municipal revenues. 


Extcnsion, Zoning and Tr.vnsport 


The Special Housing Committee made one specific recom- 
mendation regarding the extension of the city boundaries, 
namely, that the Adyar area to the south of the existing city 
boundary (1935) should be included within municipal limits. 
This is a comparatively undeveloped area containing many 
acres of potential housing sites, and the recommendation that 
it should be included within the city’s administration is 
sound. It is desirable that the city limits should be extended 
m advance of development. The tendency in Indian civic 
development has been for building to take place before the 
extension of administrative control, and when such extension 
nltirnately takes place new slums have to be incorporated 
within the city limits. The Madras Director of Town 
Planning has described this tendency as a ' fundamental 
error ’. ‘ If the extension takes place before development the 

°P^sition of residents in the extension area does not arise. 
Where necessary, partial exemption from rates may lie 
necessary to render such opposition unreasonable (as adopted 

in Marabalam).’" 

. The Director of Town Planning has recommended the 
inclusion within the city, not only of Adyar, but also of 


Spccml ITotwmn Oommittee, Corporation of Madras (Evi- 
of Mr, R. Dann, Director of Town Plenning), 1031, p. 122. 
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present residents in the slums may be able to afl'ord rents 
which represent an economic return on the capital cost of 
placing them in new and better homes. The rehousing of 
the poorest classes will certainly have to bo heavily subsidized. 
How is such an extensive project as this is certain to prove, 
to be financed? 

The Special Housing Committee recognized the inabdity 
of the Corporation to command sufficient capital to finance a 
comprehensive scheme of slum clearance and reeonstnu tion 
and placed the onus of providing such capital entncl} upon 
me Government of Madras. It was recommended tiiat the 
Government should be requested to make a gi’ant (non- 
returnable) of Es. 50 lakhs ami a further loan of Es. 50 lakhs, 
the latter to be repayable after 40 years and to bear interest 
ciiarges of 4 per cent, per annum. It was proposed that tlie 
interest plus the sinking fund charges should be met from 
the general revenues of the Corporation, 'either by way of 
increase in the present rate of property tax or by the creation 
of a now housing scheme tax or some other special tax’.' 
Ey this means it was proposed to finance the plans for slum 

reconstruction. 

cautious finance department of the Government of 
Madras has not as yet (in 1938) acceded to this request, and 
w hardly likely to do so on the terms suggested by the 
Corporation. The issue, however, must sooner or later be 
faced. That an}' large-scale hoiisinqr scheme in [Madras city 
Will ultimately have (o be financed by a substantial grant 
and/or loan from tlie Provincial Government is fairly certain, 
•the financial resources of the Madras Corporation are strained 
to the utmost in tiie maintenance of its regular administra- 
tion. The Corporation can at present command no sources 
adequate for the raising of a huge capital sum such as will be 
required for any effective rehousing scheme. 

It is . reasonable that the Government should bear con- 
siderable responsibility in finding the necessary capital. The 
increasing urgency of the housing problem in Madi'as city 
IS due entirely to the rapid influx of migi'ants from the rural 
districts of the Presidency, and the Government cannot 
disclaim responsibility for the situation thus created. 

It probably will, however, insist that the Corporation 
shall bear a due share of financial responsibility; and if the 
housing problem is not to grow even more acute, there is an , 
immediate ne^d for a settlement of this issue. A conference 


licport oj the Special Housing Committee, 1931, p. H. 
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between representatives of the Government and the Corpora- 
tion would almost certainly achieve more rapid and effective 
results than the pursuit of a leisurely official correspondence. 
Whatever initial help is forthcoming from the Government 
in the finding of capital for housing, it is necessary that the 
Corporation should take immediate steps to enhance its own 
revenues. Even if the Government assistance is on the 
optimistic basis proposed by the Special Housing Committee, 
the interest and sinking fund charges will be very consider- 
able. On a loan of Rs. 50 lakhs these charges would amount 
to approximately Its. 2.1 laklis per year. Such annual charges 
must necessarily be paid out of revenues already inadequate 
for current needs. 

A detailed analysis of the finances of the city does not 
lie within the immediate scope of this study. But since 
finance has hitherto proved the most formidable obstacle to 
the pursuit of a vigorous and effective housing policy, it is 
important to point out some lines along which the enlarge- 
ment of the city’s revenues might be sought. 

The main sources from which the revenue of the Madras 
Corporation is derived at present are the consolidated property 
tax, taxes on companies and professions, licences on vehicles 
and animals, an entertainment tax and a small income from 
municipal enterprises of various kinds. There is also a 
municipal tax on imported timber ‘ but nine-tenths of the 
tax collected is refunded under certain conditions if the same 
timber is re-exported from the city ’ . 

The property tax is b}' far the most important source of 
income to the municipality. It is at present levied at the 
consolidated rate of 15i per cent., on the annual value of 
buildings and lands in the city. 

The most obvious means of increasing the income of the 
city is to raise the rate of the property tax. The Director 
of Town Planning with the Government of Madras has stated 
recently that Madras city is ' trj’ing to run on a property tax 
which is less than some small viohissil municipalities where 
problems have not developed anything like the same propor- 
tions ’. He ai'gued that the city -was not getting value for 
money and suggested that the solution was not to give less 
in. taxe.s, but more. ‘ Madras, for the things it is attempting 
to do or ought to be doing, should have a property' tax of 
24 per cent., and not 15-1 per cent.’^ ' 


‘ The Madras Mail, October 24, 1936, p. 6. 
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If the city is to maintain an efficient administration and 
to abolish the filth and degradation of its slums, it must 
face the necessity of increasing direct taxation. 

Apart, however, from an increase in the property tax 
there are other possible sources of enhanced municipal 
revenue which rtiight be explored. A terminal tax on railway 
and port passengers is imposed by the corporations of Calcutta 
and Rangoon, and its possibilities in Madras might be con- 
sidered. Calcutta municipality levies a duty on jute; Madras 
might similarly place a tax of a few annas per ton on the 
export of ground-nuts and thereby produce a considerable sum 
of money. ^ 

There is no serious attempt at municipal trading in lifadras. 
The remunerative enterprises of the Corporation are negligible 
— ^workshops, markets, cart-stands, slaughter-houses, etc., 
which make no serious addition to the municipal revenues. 
The question of municipalizing the transport services will 
almost inevitably arise in connection with the problem of 
rehousing. This is a potential source of revenue that .should 
be carefully examined. Another urgent need in Madras city 
is the provision of an efficiently organized milk supply. The 
incredibly primitive methods of milk distribution in Madras 
are a menace to the public health. Cattle are housed in the 
middle of some of the most crowded parts of the city. The 
milk is delivered twice a day by bringing the cows (accom- 
panied by their calves — either alive or stuffed) around the 
streets to the doors of the customers’ houses and milking 
them in the presence of the customers. Between 5 a.m. and 
8 a.m. and between 4 p.m. and 6 p.m. the streets of the 
residential parts of the city are often thronged with millcmen 
and their cows and calves. The municipal authorities would 
be rendering a great service to public health and almost 
certainly increasing their own reveuves if they abolished this 
primitive method of supplying milk, insisted on the milch 
cattle being removed from the crowded parts of the city, and 
organized a series of well-run dairy farms on the outskirts 
of the citv for the production and supply of bottled milk 
under hygienic conditions. 

These are but examples of |X)ssible means of increasing 
the revenues of the city. The whole question of municipal 


* Note: Tlio export fax on {pronnd-nnt'! tia"; been aavoeated for agri- 
eultiira) reasons, uitli tlio idea that it wonid faxoiir llie cnjshiiiff of the 
nnts before export, iibile puWins no obstnele in fbe way nf export of oii 
and refontion of tbo oil eako in the country as a very imporfant cattlu food. 
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trading should be examined b\' experts xvitli « 
possible extension. i 

No unmediate financial diflicnltics should be a o 
obscure the largo gains which must inevitablv acciaio 
city from a bold but carefully planned liousing 
has been said that 'if the laws of health were regal e 
India to the same extent as in England, and the 
portion of money was spent on ]nibUc health, '„r{ 

m India would be no larger than in England The ' P 
of the Royal Commission on Tjabour" contains a '.C_ 

on this question which all those responsible for local aom 
slration in India .should ponder. 

Expenditure on public he.allh, besides yielding an 
I'eturn in liiminn happiness, is hound to produce great econ 
advantages. There are few direction.s offering such great 
tnnities for profitable investment on the part of the State, 
economic loss involved in the birth and rearing of great niiui = , 
of children who do not live to make any return to the 
inunity, in the sickness and disease which debilitate a g. 
proportion of the workers, and in early death, with the 
quent reduction of the earning years, is incalculable. _ 
a small step in the prevention of fhese ills would have 
appreciable effect in increasing the wealth of India ; a conrngeo . 
nilack on them might produce a revolution in the standards 
life and prosperity. IVe feel that the time for inaction an 
delay' is past, and that, -parlicvHarhj in regard to housing, rt ts 
imperative that an iinmccliatc beginning should he made. 
those who assert that India cannot afford to spend more on 
hcaWi, wc woidd reply that she can no longer afford to do 
otherwise. 

There is in the administration of the affairs of a munici- 
pality a point at which caution merges into stupidity and 
incora])etence ; and the maintenance of low rates in the 
alleged interest of the citizens may be a mark of betrayal 
rather than a sign of careful stewardship. .Joseph Chamber- 
lain’s famous slogan ‘ High rates and a healthy city ’ helped 
to make Birmingham a model of competent and far-sighted 
municipal administration. Aladras, on the other hand, has 
too long pursued the policy of ‘ low taxes and a liigli death- 
rate She has been outstripped by younger but more virile 
and competently-managed Indian cities. Only by a courage- 
ous break with the sinister traditions of recent years can she 

* Putin, Jinltau Journal oj Economic^, January 3024: * Tho jEconomir 
\ Inc of tlie Prevention of Pisease Quoted by V. Anstcy, Economic 

cinpment of India, p. 71. 

* licporiy 1931, pp. 213-4, 
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remove the reproach of her shims and recover a dignity worthy 
of her place as the third city in India. 

Housing Administration 

It is necessary to add a note on the administrative methods 
by which a large-scale housing policy in Madras city is 'to 
be carried out. There seems little hope that, as the Municipal 
Council is at present constituted, an}' method of direct muni- 
cipal control of housing would prove effective. Even if the 
elected council were a body competent to deal with housing 
problems, which in most cases it is not, such a council simply 
has not got the time to do so. Tlie Director of Town 
Planning in Madras has said recently, ‘I know of no large 
city in India or the East where the problems of development 
and improvement are being attacked systematically and 
effectively except through a separate body, or shall we say, 
through other means than an ordinary elected council'.^ 

One of the most important recommendations of the Special 
Housing Committee appointed by the Corporation of Madras 
was that an Improvement Trust should be constituted to 
construct and look after both slum dwellings and middle-class 
housing. _ A detailed account of the recommendations on this 
point w’as given in the preceding chapter. Such a Trust, 
independent of the Corporation, but working in close 
co-operation with it, is now recognized as the most desirable 
and effective means of carrying through a large-scale housing 
scheme that is comprehensive and systematic. The Corpora- 
tion of Madras has recently reaffirmed the recommendation 
of the Special Housing Committee by passing unanimously a 
special resolution calling upon the Government to introduce 
the necessary legislation to form such a Trust. 

It is to be hoped that the Government will act quickly 
and that the proposed Trust, if formed, will be sufficiently 
strong and have at its disposal sufficient financial resources 
to carrj' out a policy such as that outlined by the Special 
Housing Committee of the Corporation and developed in these 
pages. 


■ The Madras Mail. October 34, 1936. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE HOMELESS AND THE BEGGAR 

In cliapter vi au account was given of the numbers of people 
in Madras citj’- who have no homes and who therefore live 
on the streets. No solution of the housing jiroblem can be 
regarded as adecjuate which ignores the fact of these thousands 
of homeless street-dwellers, and some provision must be made 
for dealing with the problem. 

The census taken on behalf of the Special Housing Com- 
mittee (see chapter vi) showed that of the 10,749 persons 
returned as street-dwellers, 4,784 were in definite employ- 
ment, 3,858 were casual labourers or unemployed, 181 were 
described as ‘ beggars and coolies’, and 2,476 were acknow- 
ledged beggars. 

It is jirobable that the majority of the .street-dwelling 
labourers are ‘ on the streets ’ because of their inability to 
find suitable housing accommodation at rents which they are 
able to pay. If that assumption is correct, the provision of 
such accommodation by a housing scheme such as that out- 
lined and proposed in the preceding chapters would at once 
remove several thousands of people from the streets. But the 
professional vagrant and beggar presents a much more compli- 
cated problem, and it is a problem so large and serious in 
Madras city that it demands special attention. 

Indian social tradition and religious influences play a part 
in creating as well as complicating the situation in regard to 
vagrancy and begging in Madras city. But the dimensions 
of the problem have been enlarged enormously by the social 
and economic upheaval consequent upon a phase of transition. 
We shall deal bi'iefly in a. later chapter with the social changes 
which are taking place in India under the impact of modern 
conditions. It is relevant to note here, however, that though 
in general periods of transition in the realm of ideas are 
usually long, a process of economic transition often produces 
immediate consequences in social conditions and habits. 

Although the great movement which we know ns the 
lleuaissaiice may be said to have covered at least two centuries, 
yet in its economic aspect it was far shorter, and the generation 
which was young when the sea route to India was discovered, 
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witnessed before it wi\s old a serif's of social unci ecoiioinic 
changes nliich rvoro as diseoncerling in their snddennfss as tner 
were far-reaching in tboiv effects.’' 

Une of the most urgent piohleins thrown up by this parti- 
cular period of ru])Kl economic transition was the problem 
of destitution and of begging. Hitherto destitution had been 
an abnormal element in incdiacval social life. It now became 
normal. 

At the begunnug of the middle ages the church was em- 
phatic in proclaiming the dvity of all men to Mork; without 
going back on that theory, the cbnrcb at the end of the middle 
ages was in practice move inclined to emphasise the duly of all 
men to give nhns.- 

Tiie gnin necessity whicli led the church to make this chaugc 
in emphasis caused also the creation of some sort of Poor Haw 
ordinances in practicall} every country in Hurope. 

It is important to remember that the changes which in 
the West wrought sucii disruption and chaos in social and 
economic life were spread over centuries, while in India 
similar changes have been crowded into a few decades. It is 
not surprising that in the rapid and chaotic growth of city 
life in India the problems of destitution and vagrancy present 
themselves m a most acute form. 

The beggar is ubiquitous in Aladras and be jnirsues his 
profession almost entirely unhampered by the law. He is to 
be found at railway stations, ti'ara termini and inteimediate 
stops and bus stands, at temples, mosques and churches and 
almost everjnvhere in the city streets, accosting the passers-by 
with a well-nigh invincible persistence and the doleful wail 
‘ Aya yennukku paciai irukinithu ’ (Sir, I am hungry) — 
sometimes accompanied by a hollow tattoo played on a bare 
and empty stomach ! The beggar may be young or old, may 
be a man or a woman, may be able-bodied or may display 
the most appalling deformities or expose revolting leprous 
sores. The Afadrassi responds to importunity and is moved 
by human suffering, and street begging is said to he a com- 
paratively lucrative occupation in Aladras. The numbers of 
beggars on the streets would seem to lend support to this view, 

Mr. Li. S. S. O’AIaliey has pointed out that ‘ the problem 
of social reform in India is complicated by the close con- 
nection which the social system has with Hinduism ’ and 
this complication arises in connection with any attempt to 

' F. K. Salter, Some Early Tracts o)i Poor Belief, 192G rMetlinen) p. xvi. 

- ibid., pp, svii and sviii. 

• O’Malley, Indio’s Socini Hentage, 1934, p. 169 (O.U.P.). 
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den] witli begging. For. in addition to the ordinary beggar 
described above, there is the religious mendicant, whose 
calling is regarded with the utmost respect by the orthodox 
Hindu. Even in tlie case of the ordinary beggar, the 
doctrine of jmnninm (merit) appears to many people to give 
a sp>ecial value to individual and indiscriminate charity and 
serwes to encourage opjrosition to any attempt to suppress 
street begging. 

The Sanscrit word sannyasa, which may be translated 
renunciation ’ or ‘ world -surrender ’ . stands for something 
which has had a formative influence in Hindu thought and 
practice. The sannydsl is a religions devotee who has 
renounced family, home, property, work and even the worship 
uf the gods and devoted himself to a wandering life, getting 
his food by begging. For many Hindus he represents the 
ideal of ‘ the good life ’ — complete detachment from the 
affairs of the world. The real sannydsi is certainly worthy 
of respect and he does exist. But it is also recognized that 
the position of the Hindu religious mendicant is very widely 
exploited; and many of those who wear the garb of the 
sannydsl and carry a beggar’s bowl are mere charlatans, 
trading on the general readiness to assist the ‘ holy man '. 
The attempt to devise legislation to deal with begging in 
Afadras has on at least one occasion been defeated by this 
religions complication. But there are signs that public 
opinion is moving slowly towards support of measures to deal 
drastically with the problem. 

The existing legislation in Madras relating to vagi-ancy 
and begging is so inadequate as to be quite useless. 

It should be pointed out at the outset that there has never 
been any Poor Law in India. The caste system, the joint 
family and the village community had their own unwritten 
poor laws and the indigent were provided for wherever these 
institutions functioned efficientl3^ In urban conditions thej’ 
have ceased so to function and have largely lost their vitality. 
Many town-dwellers have vorj' slender caste and family afiiii- 
ations and the old unwritten poor law of India is ineffective 
in the prevention of pauperism in urban conditions. This 
explains in part, at least, the widespread prevalence of 
begging in towns. 

In the Madras City Police Act, 1888,’ there is a provision 
that ‘ whoever in any public street, road, thoroughfare, or 

’ Madras City Police Act, 1888, Section 71, Clanao xxi (Sladras Act No. 
in ot 1888 — OB modified up to April lat, 1908), Government Press, Madras, 
1929. 
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place of public resort, begs or applies for aims, or ex^wses 
or exhibits any sores, wounds, i>odily ailments or deformit}' 
with the object of exciting charity or extorting alms 
shall be liable on conviction to a fine not exceeding fifty 
rupees or to imprisonment which may extend to one 
month 

This law looks well on pajier, but is quite ineffective 
in practice and has for many years been virtually a dead 
letter. 

To provide for fining a beggar up to fifty rupees i.s absurd. 
To send him to jail for a month or less may remove him 
temporarily from the streets, but he is almost certain to 
return on his release. Jiloreover. a large |iercentage of Madras 
beggars are diseased, and jail does not seem to be the right 
place for this pitiable mass of humanity — the aged and in- 
curable, leprous and feeble-minded, blind and deaf, people 
with ghastly running sores and shocking deformities. 

In the case of the healthy vagrant . the law , if it is to 
be effective, must provide for his compulsory detention in an 
institution where he can learn a trade. This the present 
legislation does not do. 

The Madras Corporation in 19-24 set up a committee ‘ to 
consider and formulate propo.sals for the prevention of pro- 
fessional begghig in the city of Madi'as'.' This committee 
published a report in whicli it was recommended that able- 
bodied beggars should, at the discretion of the magistrates, 
be commiked to workhouses or suitable settlements." Alany 
years have elapsed since this recommendation was made, but 
no certified workhouse has been established, while the 
numbers of able-bodied beggars have increased steadily. 

The Madras Citj- Municipal Act, 1919,'’ authorizes the 
expenditure of municipal funds on ' the provision and main- 
tenance of rest-lionses. alms-houses, poor-houses, pounds and 
other works of public utility ’ , and the Corporation has in 
fact started one Poor House, which is suppoi'ted entirely 
from municipal funds. This Poor House, begun in 1927, is 
situated at Tondiarpet. The number of inmates vai-ies from 
month to month but is normally about 150. Xo annual report 
is published and the Administration Ee]X)rt of the Corpora- 
tion gives a bare minimum of financial information. 


* Reporf on ihc Beggar Prohlem, p. 1 (Madras Corporation Committee, 
1924). 

' ibid., p. 0. 

* Act IV of 1919. Sebeduk V, Section 4. 
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In J93-2-.3 and 1933-4 
as follows 


Establishment 

Labour 

Contingencies 


the expenditure 

1032-S 
Es. A. V. 
... 3,005 14 0 
... 1.734 7 3 
... 11,947 4 0 


on tlie home was 
1.933-4 

Rs. A. i\ 

•2,922 15 f) 
1,747 5 8 
9,768 5 8 


Any further detail must be sought at the Home itself. 
The writer visited it in 1934 and found about 140 inmates of 
whom approximately one-third were women. They were 
nearly all old and many were infirm, appeared to be well-fed 
and well cared for, but the able-bodied were provided with 
no means of usefully occupying their time and made little or 
no contribution in service to the upkeep of the home. Even 
the cooking arrangements arc carried out by paid cooks. 

The home is useful as far as it goes, but with something 
like three thousand beggars on the streets it cannot go very 
far without greatly increased resources. It is also handicapped 
by the inadequacy of the existing legislation. Under the 
present system the inmates enter the home voluntarily and 
are at liberty to leave at will. This voluntary basis of resi- 
dence raean.s in the first place that only the most infirm or 
least enterprising beggars seek admission and, in the second 
place, that when they are there the home can only retain 
them by permitting them to lead a lazy life. 

Thei'c are two other important institutions in Madras city 
which dispense indoor charity on lines similar to those followed 
in the Corporation Poor House — the Monegar Choultry and 
the Eri end-in -Heed Society’s Horae. 

The Monegar Choultry is an old-established institution" 
which exists for ‘the sheltering, feeding and clothing of the 
destitute, the incurably stricken poor, and for relieving as far 
as possible the distress of such indigent persons as are not 
in a condition to work for and earn their own livelihood In 
1934 there were about 100 inmates in the choultry — many of 
them old and infirm. As in the Corporation Poor House there 
is no work or sendee expected of the residents, and their 
presence in the choultry is entirety voluntary. 

Tire Friend-in-Need Society’s Home provides both indoor 
and outdoor charity for destitute Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 

1 /Iclministralion Report, Corporation of Madrar, 1933-4, p. 66. 

“ AUrle Pamphlet on ‘ Origin and History of the Slonegar and Eajah 
of Venhatagiri Choultries ’ ^ladras). 

’ Madras Government Order no. 69, Home (Miscellaneous), dated .. ' 
•23rd .Taniiary 1917. , 
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In 1931 the iiome bad 103 imnutes.’ It differs from the 
Corporation Poor House and the ^lonegar CbouUry in that 
it bas workshops in wlneb the residents as well as the needy 
uon-rcsidents are set to nseful employment. 

There is an obvious need m Madras city for more adequate 
institutional provision for dealing with tlie various classes of 
beggars; (1) the infirm, both aged and diseased, (2) the 
juvenile beggars, and (31 the able-bodied. Tire provision of 
such accommodation must be accompanied by legislation 
which will mat;e possible the conipulson- detention of beggars 
in suitable institutions. 

The difficulties which hitherto have beset the path of 
reform in this field have proved so formidable that despite 
years of talk and the pious resolutions of the reformers, every 
attempt at practical reform has proved abortive. Legislation 
has been deferred on the pretext that there are no institutions 
adequate to the task of dealing with the mass of beggars in 
the streets of Madras. Institutions have not been proHded 
because of financial stringency and it is ostensibly on finance 
the talked-of reforms have invariably broken down. The real 
reason for the impotence of those who seek reform lies, how- 
ever. in the deep division in public opinion on tbe whole 
question. Eeference has already been made to tire religious 
backgr’ound which encourages toleration and freedom for the 
beggar. This sentiment finds organized expression in the 
Annadhana Sanrajams (charity societies) which provide free 
meals for the poor, collecting large numlrers of beggar.s regu- 
larly for this purpose. This practice seems to encourage 
rather than discourage professional begging and surprisingly 
large strnis of money are spent annually on this form of well- 
intentioned but misguided charitv. 

The two largest Annadhana Samajams in the city are the 
Kiplicane Annadhana Samajam and the Chennapuri Anna- 
dhana Samajara, and their income and expenditure for 3933-4 
was as follows 


Income 

. . Es, K. P. 

Triplicane Annadhana 
Samajam ... 4.494 1.5 0 

Chennapuri Annadhana 
Samajam ... 11,739 7 3 


Expenditure 
Es. .A. P. 

3.456 15 1 

8,372 ■ 3 10 


- '’f PrienH-in-Necd Society, Madras, 1931. 

Adm!7itjtrai,0)t Report, Madras Corporation, 1933-4, p. 189. 
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The conibinccl income of those two societies in 1933-4 
exceeded the total exj)endilnre on tlie Corporation Poor House 
in the same year by approximately ‘2,000 rupees. 

It is inlereslin>f to learn that towards the support of 
these thriviu" charities — and there are few more thrivin"" in 
the city of Aladras — -tho Cor})oration votes small annual ^^ranis 
from public funds. In 1932-3. tlic Triplicane Samajani 
received Es. 1(52 fiwn this source, and the Chennapuri 
Samajam Es. 270.' 

The fact that the Corjwration, whose own Bopj^ar Com- 
mittee has recommended more far-si"hted and effective means 
of dealinfr with the beggar problem, should continue to give 
moral and financial snjijiort to organizations which exist for 
the dispensation of indiscriminate charily in the city, is an 
indication of how flaccid and vacillating public opinion on the 
cjne.stion is. .And the fact that these organizations can, 
independently of Corporation support, command such wide 
and generous help from the public indicates tiio extent to 
which this form of charity is favoured.* 

In 1930 a non-official hill was drnfled'’ for the amendment 
of the City Police Act so as ‘ to provide for the better con- 
trolling of beggars in the city of Madras’. Such was the 
delay and obstruction that this very necessary measure never 
reached the Legislative Council Ciiamber. It received a 
groat deal of verbal commendation during the .stages of preli- 
minaiy discussion: but there was never a convincing body of 
public opinion behind it. and the unobtru.sive obstruction from 
reactionary quarters was sufficient to result in tlie final fru.s- 
Iration of the projxised amending bill. 

The Sjiecial Housing Committee apjiointed in 1933 
included in its reporC several important recommendations 
relating to the beggar problem. 

The Committee proposed that ; 

(3) Diseased and infirm beggars who cannot earn their 
bread should be confined by law to poor houses and fed at 
public cost. The present. Beggars’ Home should be fully 


‘ Adminklraiion Jicvorl, Madras Corporation, 1933-4, p. 189. 

- In tlio Madras Mail o{ Oclober 3, 1930, there is an account of the 
opening of n now extension to the mnldinga of the Puraawalkatn Annadhana 
Samajam in Madras. The opening ewemony was porformed by a former 
Acting G-overnor of Fort St. GcOTge. Tho report indicates that this method 
of dispensing charity (i.o. feeding tho poor) still commands distinguished 
patronan'e and generous financial support. 

* hlr. F. ifames, a member of the Madras Ijegislalive Council. 

‘ Report of the Special Housing Committee. 1934, pp. 21-8. 
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utilized and, if necessary, extended. For this purpose the 
co-operation of private charities should be invited. 

(■ 1 ) Able-bodied be""ars should be sent by law to work- 
houses twhich should be established) where they will have 
to work for their bread. 

(3) Children found begging in the streets should be 
compulsorily detained in suitable homes, which the Govern- 
ment should be requested to establish and towards which the 
Coiqtoration should contribute. 

These recommendations are but the reaffirmation of the 
demands which enlightened opinion in the city has been 
making for many 3 'ears. The Special Housing Committee 
did. however, make one new proposal to the effect that 
Laiigarkhanas and rest-houses should be constructed for 
housing the homeless and that certain parts of these Langar- 
khanas and rest-houses should be set apart for people who 
are absolutely paupers and other parts should be let out to 
people on a small reasonable rent per day This suggestion 
obvious!}' refers to the homeless as distinct from the begging 
community. As has already been iiointed out. there is little 
or nothing to distinguish the non-begging street-dweller from 
the ordinary slum-dweller, save the fact that he has not got 
a house. There seems, therefore, to be no special reason 
nhy a peculiar tj’pe of public institution should be provided 
for the non-begging street-dweller. If slum-dwellers are to 
be lehoused on hues similar to those indicated earlier in this 
book, the homeless street-dweller, who is not a beggar, 
should be provided for within the framewoi'k of that scheme. 

i'^'^tber interesting, if not very practicable, suggestion 
of the Special Housing Committee was that ‘ some provision 
should be made^to control the immigration of homeless people 
into the city .* The committee remarked that ‘ it is not 
easy to suggest a complete remedy for the purpose It is 
quite certain that any merely negative effort to prevent such 
migration into the city will prove futile. The contention of 
this thesis IS that the migration to the towns in South India 
IS, in tie mam, the inigi-ation of despair, caused primarily 
Tf ailing prices and consequent agi'icultural distress, 

if that contention is correct, an effective approach to the 
pioblem of controlhng urban immigration wall be found, not 
m Uie negative prohibition of entry to the city, which would 
un} ra e )e impossible to efTect, but in measures for tlie 
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relief of r(tnil diVfroHS in iiinos of depresHion. The final 
solution wonlil socin to Ho in sonic method of price control. 
That subject, however, raises questions whicdi are beyond tbe 
scope of this iliscussion. 

To return to the {foneral problem of bespin". Alt the 
details of a clear-cut jiroffl'amme to deal wiili flic situation 
have already been fully canvassed in AIndras — adequate 
vagrancy legislation, the need for an institution or institutions 
for the detention and useful training of the able-bodied 
beggar, the segregation of the infirm and diseased, etc. 

duvcnile lieggar.s may be dealt with under the Madras 
Childrcn'.s .Act, 1920. and the oflicial and non-official insti- 
tutions which already exist for tiic purpose of implementing 
this Act.' Tlie AfadVas Children’s Act tAct No. IV of 1920), 
Part TV. Section 29, jirovides that : 

any person apparently under the age of 14 years (o) found 
wandering and not having any home or settled place of abode 
or visible means of subsislenee, or is found wandering and having 
no parent or guardian, or a parent or guardian who does not 
exorcise any proper guardianship; or (l>) is found destitute, not 
being an orphan, and having both imrents, or his surviving 
parent, or in the case of an illegilininte (diild, his mother, under- 
going transportation or imprisomnent ; or (c) is under the cai-o 
of a parent or guardian who, by reason of criminal or drunken 
habits, is unfit to have the enre of the child ; or (d) frequents the 
company of any reputed thief; may be brought before a court 
by any polioe officer or other person nutliorised by the local 
Government, and the court may authorise liim to be sent to a 
Junior Certified School. 

Tl)i.s Act doe.s not provide .specifically' for dealing with children 
who beg and therefore requires amendment. 

Tile gi-catest single obstacle to the solution of the beggar 
problem in Madras city Is popular sentiment. Pinanee is a 
difficulty but ought not to be in.siumounlable. 

Wliat is needed at present is a sustained programme of 
public eiilightonmenl which will aim ; 

(1) at showing that the constructive institutional treat- 
ment of the beggar is not incompatible with traditional ideals 
of charity ; 


’ See Annnal Eeport-! ot the Mnaraa Chiiaren’s Aid Societr and the 
hfadraR Society tor the Protection of Children. Both these Societies do excel- 
lent work and receive substantial financial support from tlie Government 
of Madras. 
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(2) at securing the necessary legislative and financial 
support from the Government for the initiation of a policy 
for the abolition of street begging; and 

(3) at the co-ordination of all unofficial charitable effort 
with a view to pooling the resources available for the support 
of the necessary institutions. 

If the vagrancy laws were suitably amended and strictly 
enforced, the scope which at present exists for large-scale 
indiscrimmate charity would largely disappear, and the Anna- 
dhana Samajarns might be persuaded to divert then' resources 
into more constructive channels. The generosity which at 
]3resent produces no permanent result save the subjective 
satisfaction or spiritual benefit of the donor, might, under a 
sounder system, achieve also the pennanent benefit of those 
who receive as well as those who give. 

The combination of the resources of the present haphazard 
charities of Madras would go a long way towai’ds providing 
the necessary institutions for dealing with the beggar problem. 



povkW'^ 



CHAPTER XI 


WAGES 

‘]nijia lias always been considered a most wealthy and 
opulent country, more favoured by nature than any other in 
the world, a land literally flowing with milk and honey, 
where the soil yields all that is necessary for the existence 
of its happy people almost without cultivation, Thus did 
the Abbe Dubois, who lived in India from 179-2 to 1823, 
interpret contemporary European ideas of India's economic 
condition. Dubois attributed this popular eighteenth-century 
notion of India to ‘ the great wealth accumulated by a few 
of its native princes, the large fortunes so rapidly acquired 
by many Eurofieans, its valuable diamond mines, the quality 
and quantity of its pearls, the abundance of its spices and 
scented woods, the fertility of its soil, and the, at one time, 
unrivalled superiority of its various manufactures : all these 
have caused admiration and wonder from time immemorial. 
One would naturally supjiose that a nation which could supply 
so many luxuries would 8urpa.ss all others in ivealth.’ So 
v.’idespread and deep-rooted was this view of India as a 
supremely wealthy land that ‘ those who, after visiting the 
country and obtaining exact and authentic information about 
the real condition of its inhabitants, have dared to affirm that 
India is the poorest and most wretched of all the civilized 
countries of the world, have simply not been believed 

Today the poverty of India is common knowledge and is 
denied by no one. Of the extent of that poverty it is im- 
possible to generalize with any apjrroach to accuracy. The 
statistical materials available for estimates of the national 
income or of average per capita income are incomplete, and 
such as do exist are frequently unreliable. Crop production' 
statistics, for example, ‘leave much to be desired’,^ while 
‘ statistical information about other important parts of agri- 
cultural income, such as the output of animal husbandry, are 

' Abbe -T. A. Biiboi.'?, JUmlti Sltiiinerx, Ciislomx and Ceremonies (translated 
nntl edited by H. K. Beauchamp), Oxford, Clarendon PrcPB, 1928 impression, 

p. 80. 

= Dubois, ibid., p. 80. 

’ Bowley and Roberlson, A Schfnie for ait Economic Ccnuti of India 
(Government of India, New Deilii), 1931, p. 9. 
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almost, completely lacking, and statistics of industrial pro- 
duction are patchy in the extreme. Undeterred by the.se 
dimculties various people have from time to time attempted 
to e.stimate the national income.’* 

ilie earliest recorded effort to estimate the national 
income ot India took the form of a computation of the average 
per capita annual income which was made by Sir Dadabhai 
i aoroji an applied to the year 1870.* His estimate is fre- 
quentiy stated to have been Us. 20 per annum. In the 1901 
edifaon of Ins book, Potcrhj and Unbritish Ruie in India, Sir 
wadabhai wrote : 

■The total production }>er head will be as follows : 


Central Provinces 
Punjab 

N.-W. Provinces 

Pengal 

iffadras 

Bombay 

Oudh 


s, d. 
43 
49 
35 
.37 
.36 
79 
35 
40 


0 

5 

5 

5 

5 

•5 

5 


Average 

seasons I cannot help 
headC°'' * ^ ^ ^ " 

caicnIaTp ** number of similar attempts to 

country. These 

.a-; tnisfwmi?” accuracy and none can be regarded 

on' March 07 ^’ Cupon in his budget speech delivered 

at Us' 30 tC.!- '*®^™***‘*‘^ ^^>6 average Indian income 

fhat^r f i*! 1880’, but recog- 

f the conjectural ’ in the 

dS^iibed him by Air. William Digby, who 

armnmnl “ii '"i DigU^q whose 

mateTt m ' notoriously' biassed ’/ esti- 

mated the average annual income at Es. 17-4. 


ail Etonomic Census 0 / Iiiilia 

n ^ 


’ Bowley and BoberlBon, .1 Seliemc for an 

b'e" Delhi). 193/ p. 9. ' ' 

scheim & Co^! I^nTonl ^1001*'^ VnhrUish liulr in India (Swan Sonnen- 
" ihiil.. j). 23 . > - • 

“ durjoii in India (Macminan), 1900, n 9'’ ' 

' Vera Amkx!^EeSnamic Ocr-lo a” 1^01- P- S73. 

. opjlirnf of India (I^oiigniniis, Greon /c Co.). 
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Jfil 

^fr. r. J. Atkii3=on iit.iflr fwo r.'ti/’fti} for fhe 

yoi!% r-iT-'i .(n<l aiul conoludod llw! I ho aveiu^f* jvr 

rapiln iiicoiiu- hi tiio forini,r year w.'k J!«, "O-.;. and for iho 
Ivv .'SO'.i.* In JOU, Mr. I'nullav Siiiiias brought 
Tx)rd {‘nr/oin’t. tiginc'? np <« date nnd hi^. nlfnl.itions iin'-cd 
on conditions m that \o.ir Iv*^. oO.' 

In Hotills Indii, Jtr. (hUant Shfcr ^vn.i^ rc''|Hn)sii)]i' for 
two (•■.U!ii:d>'s of the tuotogo income |a*r head in (he prcai- 
(hniov of Madni-i. In Some South /rn/oni VtUofpw, Di Slater 
: ' M\ mvn •''limate for the lutiaire ineonie jmo head 
in the Madr.n Preauiency m is not less than Rs 7’2 

Three later Dr. Sl.ater {'‘tmmted the a\etai'e ineoino 

j’er head for the presidency nl ‘.a little ovci J{s. ]fM) jK>i 
tiitmim It IS pointed out, iiuw<*\er, tint ‘(lie ngnciilfnnil 
income of the year v.ita not maiiilaiiu'd m the }e.ai-s 

that followed’.' The veat lOlO-gO piosented the unuMial 
phenomenon of * cxcoptionnlly Ini'll prices coinhmcd with good 
har^esta 

M’e have fpiotcd but a few of tiio many attempts which 
h.a\e been made to compute the national dividend of India.''' 
They are {X'rlmp'; chiofiy valuable ri'i a warning against 
dognuUt'siTi on the .subject. 

The difficulties which arioo m connection with I lie attempt 
to estimate the national income either by the census of pro- 
duction method nr by the money method (i c file calculation 
of tlic ittcome.s of persons) ate most foimidablc even in a 
country like England which is furnished with mosL elaborate 
statistical data. In India the difficulties nio at present quite 
insurmounf.able, and this brief list of estimates is of interest, 
not fiorn a poientific standpoint, because ilicso computations 
can hardly be legarded ns much moie than informed 
guess-work, but because, desjalc the wide variety in the 
amounts ebtimated. not one of them e.xcocds Es. 100 


’ At).insoti, ’ Iitcmiic .iint Wcnltli o{ Dritisli Indii Jmimal of Ihc Royal 
Slatmlieat Socieltj, .luno lf!02. 

’ See Enquiry into tt'orl.my-Clarx Rudqrtt m Romhay, 1923, p. 11. 

’ Some Sosilh Indian ViUaycs (IM. Staler) {Ovforil Univcrsitv I’rcss), 
1018, p 10. 

' Stater, Soulliern India (George Allen A Unwin), 19.30, p SIS. 

* ibid., p. 355. 

‘ See iitae- Anslcy, Economic Dcrctopmrnl of India, pp. ISSff. ; Wndin 
and .Toohi, The tt'callh of India (Macmillan), 1925, p. 108; Sliab nnd 
Khambatta, Wealth and Taxable Capanty in India (V. 8 King), 1921, 
pp, 02.8: ilathar and Ben, Indian Eeonoimcr (O'tford Dnivcrbity Tress), 
i'J32, pp. ISlff. 

U 
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(approximately £ 11 - 10 )^ Even the most optimistic attempts 
to arrive at the average per capita income of India imply 
a general level of distressing poverty and standards of 
living very remote from those with which Western Europe 
is familiar. 

When the Eoyal Commission on Labour visited India it 
found that no part of its task presented greater difficulties 
than that which was concerned with ‘ the standard of living 
of the workers’." The Commission commented on the lack 
of statistical data. Even for ‘ a summary of the general 
position ’ it was found that ‘ the essential material was want- 
ing ’. ‘ The only investigations so far made with any claim 

to statistical adequacj' are those conducted by the Bombay 
Labour Office in the principal centres of that presidency and 
one enquiry into the standard and cost of living of the working- 
classes in Eangoon.’ 

The task to which this chapter is directed is very much 
narrower than that of the Eoj'al Commission on Labour. It 
is limited to an examination of the problems of poverty 
and standards of living in Madras city. But in this field, 
narrow as it is, w'e are beset by precisely the same difficulties 
as confronted the Eoyal Commission in its larger task. As 
yet, no investigation of the economic condition of the masses 
in Madras city that can lay any claim to statistical adequacy 
has been made. Dr. Bowley and Mr. D, H. Eobertson have 
laid emphasis upon the need for urban surveys, and com- 
mented on the lack of information on urban economic con- 
ditions in India as a whole. ‘ So far as we can ascertain ’ , 
they wrote, ‘ no attempt has been made to estimate the 
incomes or production of these towns as a whole, though 
there have been some studies on special subjects, such as 
housing and labour conditions, and on particular occupations, 
and some sporadic statements of wage-rates. The statistics 
relating to factories and the statistics of incomes assessed to 
tax cover only very small proportions of the population.’^ 
In Madras city the proportion of factory labour to the total 
working population is small, and the range of minor indus- 
tries, occupations, trades, etc., is so wide that nothing short 
of a complete occupational census, which elicited information 


* ^1"^ for an exceptionally favourable vear and in one p.art. of India 
(i.e, Madras rresidcncy) only. ' 

’ Report oj Oic Royal Commission on Labour in India, 1031, p. 101. 
Cox\ley and EobertBon, ibid., p. 24. 
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regarding earnings and wages, would suffice to give a 
complete picture of economic conditions in the city. The 
provincial census reports and those published separately 
for the city provide much detail as to occupations/ but, 
of comse, do not contain any information on incomes or 
wage-rates. 

While it is true that in iladras city an examination of 
' industrial ’ conditions alone would not give anything like a 
complete picture of the life and work of the people, it is 
necessary to guard against the drawing of a sharp distinction 
between ‘ industrial ’ and other forms of labour. The indus- 
trial worker need not be considered as belonging to a class 
aparli, merely because he works in a large factory. Though 
the artisan classes (i.e. skilled workers) undoubtedly enjoy a 
standard of wages and of living much above that of the rank 
and file of the poorest classes, there are in all the large-scale 
industries unskilled coolies who earn the most meagre wages 
and who belong to the very lowest strata of economic society. 
These latter are distinguished from the ‘ non-industrial ’ 
casual labourers only by the fact that they enjoy comparative 
security of employment. 

Nor is there in Madras a sharp distinction between indus- 
trial and non-industrial labour outside working hours. ‘ It 
is impossible to treat the industrial worker in isolation in 
this presidency, for the good reason that he does not live in 
separate communities. Eor example, the Adi-Dravida in 
Madras who is employed in the mill or factoiy lives in a 
paracheri among members of his community following a gi'eat 
variety of other occupations, while the caste artisan or factor}^ 
employee similarly lives among other people who earn their 
living in different ways.’" 

Since no adequate occupational census of Madras city 
has yet been attempted and no comj)rehensive statistical data 
relating to wages and incomes exist, it is necessary for the 
purposes of this enquiiy^ to rely for information regarding 
wages and family income ujwn the more highly-organized 
industries. The volumes containing the evidence submitted 


’ Thh information needs to bp handlcii with care. Employers are Hot 
separated from cmpioycd. The classification is in somo rases so general as 
to ho of little value: and fho figures for some specific occupations may he 
misleading. It must also bo borne in mind that frequently a man returns 
his hereditary caslo occupation, which in many cases is not his real one. 

• fJoyfll Commission on Labour in India. 1931, Evidence, vol. YII, part I, 
pp. 12-13. 
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to tile Koyal Commission on Labour in India include a mass 
of valuable material provided by employerfi, trade unions and 
the Government of Jvladras. This study of qwerty in Madras 
city is based to a large extent on that evidence. 

An analysis of the materia! there provided will, it is 
believed, indicate the mam features of the economic life of 
the working classes m Madras. There is not the material 
necessarj’ for a (juantitative analysis and such has not been 
attempted. But an examination of the economic conditions 
of a typical cross-section of the |K)orcr classes in the city will 
help to make clear the nature of the jiroblem of poverty in 
Madras. 

Tlie Buckingham & Carnatic Mills in ^ladras employed 
in 1930, 9,178 persons* in the textile industry. The employees 
in these mills rejiresent a stable and more or less |)ennancnt 
labour force." Working conditions in the mills are good and 
it has been claimed by the managers of the mills that they 
pay ' the highest wages in India, taking all allowances into 
consideration as well, i.e. bonus, gratuity funds, etc.'-* 
Whether that claim can bo sustained or not, the.se mills 
can be regarded as providing industrial employment under 
favourable conditions, as Indian conditions go, and the 
^Vages paid may be taken as rejiresentative of the earn- 
ings among the more fortunate classes of industrial 
employees. 

Messrs. Biniiy & Co., the Managing Agents of the 
Buckingham & Carnatic Alills, submitted to the Eoyal Com- 
mission on Labour in India, a list of ' some representative 
wages paid in the various departments of these mills to 
both time workers and piece workers. 

For time workers there is a minimum and a maximum 
*^i**^'t on the minimum and advance 
grattually by annual increments to the maximum. It is 
pointed out by the management that as their labour ‘is 
becoming more and more permanent and only a. small per- 
centage leave annually, the average wage in each case is 


on Labour in India, 1931, Eviaence, vol. VII, 


’ Royal Commission 
part n, p. 168. 

can' ll’ow” P' ‘ o«r labour 

Mana“lnn- permanent’ (EviOenoe of Messra. Binny & Co., 

and 20U“ ‘ ^ Buckingham and Carnatic Mills). See -also pp. 140 

1 -I’m- ®B3once, vol. VII, part U, p. 175. 
ibid.. Evidence, vol. VII, part I, p. 146. 
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nearer the maximum than the minimum The list of wages 
paid to time workers is as follows 


Time Workers: Monthly Wages 


Coolies in all departments 

Mixing and Carding — 

Assistant maistries 
Machine tenters 
Strippers and gi’inders 
Drawing tenters 
Holler coverers 

Spinning — 

Chucklers 
Bobbin carriers 
Doffers (boys), full time 
Doffers (boys), half time 

Sizing — 

Head maistry ... 
Assistant maistry 
Sizing tenters, 1st class 
Sizing tenters, 2nd class 

Warehouse- 

Machine tenters 
Cloth examiners 
Stampers 

Dyeing and finishing — 
Bleachers 

Machine tenters, 1st class 
Machine tenters, 2nd class 


Minimum Maximum 


per day 


Es. A. 

P. Es. 

A, 

p. 

... 0 12 

6 to 0 

14 

0 

... 1 3 

0 to 1 

8 

0 

... 0 12 

9 to 0 

15 

0 

,.. 0 13 

9 to 1 

1 

0 

.. 0 13 

9 to 1 

1 

0 

.. 0 15 

6 to 1 

3 

0 

.. 0 13 

9 to 1 

1 

0 

.. 0 12 

6 to 0 

14 

0 

..0 7 

6 to 0 

9 

6 

..0 3 

9 to 0 

4 

9 

..2 3 

0 to 2 ! 

11 

0 

..18 

0 to 2 

0 

0 

..15 

3 to 1 : 

10 

0 

.. 0 15 

0 to 1 

3 

0 

.. 0 13 

0 to 0 16 

6 

.. 0 14 

3 to 1 

3 

0 

.. 0 14 

3 to 1 

1 

0 

.. 0 13 

0 to 1 

1 

0 

..12 

0 to 1 

8 

0 

.. 0 13 

9 to 1 

1 

0 


* Bo^al Commission on Lahour in Indio, 1931, Evidence, vol. YU, part I, 
p. 146. 

' 1930 wages. Y.B.— Wages in organized industry in India are usually 
paid monthly. For exceptions to this general practice see Beport of the 
Royal Commission on Labour in India, 1931, pp. 236-7, 
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^linimum jMaximum 


per day 



Es. 

A. 

P. 

Es. 

A. 

Engine and boilers — 







Head engine drivers 

... 1 

14 

0 

to 

3 

6 

Assistant engine drivers 

... 1 

4 

0 

to 

1 

12 

Boiler maistry . . 

... 1 

4 

0 

to 

1 

12 

Head fireman ... 

... 1 

9 

0 

to 

1 

13 

Assistant fireman 

... 1 

4 

0 

to 

1 

8 

Eireman 

... 0 

15 

0 

to 

1 

3 

Boiler coolies ... 

... 0 

13 

0 

to 

0 

14 

Mechanic shop — 







Head maistries 

... 2 

8 

0 

to 

3 

0 

Assistant maistries 

... 1 

14 

0 

to 

2 

6 

Eitters, 1st class 

2 

5 

0 

to 

2 

11 

Fitters, 2nd class 

1 

4 

0 

to 

2 

2 

Fitters, 3rd class 

... 0 

15 

6 

to 

1 

3 

Machinemen 

.. 0 

15 

6 

to 

1 

3 

Moulders, 1st class 

... 2 

5 

0 

to 

2 

11 

kloulders, 2nd class 

... 1 

4 

0 

to 

2 

2 

Moulders, 3rd class 

... 0 

15 

6 

to 

1 

3 


p. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


The lowest paid fiill-tinre adult ■woi'kers are the coolies aud 
bobbin carriers. Assuming an average of 25 working days 
in a month, their monthly' earnings range from a minimum 
of Ks. 19-8-6 to a maximum of Es. 21-14-0. 

On the other hand, a head maistry may' earn a minimum 
monthly wage of Es. 62-8-0 and a maximum of Es. 75, while 
a head engine driver may earn a maximirm monthly income 
of Es. 84-6 for 25 days’ work and Es. 87-12 for 26 days. 
These latter figures represent the highe.st maximum wages 
quoted by the management for operatives in their mills. The 
management estimated that ‘ the average wage of all men 
on time work ’ was about Es. 26 per month ‘ excluding in- 
dhect payments such as bonus, etc.’.* It may he safely 
assumed that in view of the relatively limited number of 
highly paid operatives, the majority of the time workers in 
the Buckingham & Carnatic Mills are in receipt of wages 
of less than Rs. 25 per mensem. Detailed piece work rates 
were not quoted in the evidence submitted to the Eoyal 


’ lioyal Commission on Laiour in India, 1931, Evidence, vol. VH, part II, 
p. HG. 
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Commission. Bui the aijproximnte monthly earnings of some 
of the gi-ndcs of piece worJiors were quoted as follows 

Rs. per month 

Carding — 

Head jobbens 
Frame jobbers 
C’ard jobbers 
Slnbbing fenter.s 
Intermediate (entem ... 

Bo\'ing tenters 

Spinning — 

Side jobbers ... ... ... 58 

Frame jobbers ... ... ... 38 

Doffing jobbers (doffing boys on time work) ... 30 

Twieiing and drawing — 

Drawers ... ... ... 37 

Benchers ... ... ... 25 

Warpers ... ... ... 45 

Weavers — Northrop looms ... 45 

These wages, with the exception of those quoted for roving 
tenters and reachers, are relatively high. The average of 
the thirteen examples given being Bs. 42-9-10 per mensem. 
That this is higher than the average earnings of all piece 
workers in the Buckingham & Carnatic Mills is admitted by 
the managing agents, who have stated that ' the average 
earnings of all employees on piece work is about Bs. 32 per 
month, excluding indirect payments such as bonus, etc.’.* 
Evidence regarding wages in these mills was also sub- 
mitted by the Buckingham & Carnatic Mills Employees’ 
Union.''’ While the employers quoted maximum as well as 
minimum wages for time workers, and figures for piece 
workers, which, as we have seen, are well above the average 
earnings for piece workers, the representatives of the Union 
quoted minimum wages only in each case."* The rates of 
wages quoted by the Union for male adult workers confirm 
the minimum i-ates for time workers given by the managing 

' Royal Comvmiion on Labour in Tndia, 1931, Evidence, vol. VII, part I, 
p. 147. 

* ibid., part I. p. 147. 

> ibid., p. 218. 


55 

50 

35 

29 

24 


ibid., p. 218. 
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agents. Bor example, it was calculated (according to the 
management minimum) that a coolie working 25 days a 
month would earn Es. 19-8-6. The Buckingham & Carnatic 
Mills Employees’ Union estimated the minimum monthly 
earnings of coolies at Es. 19-9-0. In the case of piece work 
quotations the Union figures are in every class (which is also 
represented in the management figures) lower than those of 
the management. For example : 


Eoving tenters 
Intermediate tenters ... 
Slabbing tenters 
Weaving (Northrop) ... 


Es. per mensem 
Management Union 
... 24 22 0 0 

... 29 24 12 0 

... 35 33 6 0 

... 45 40 13 3 


There is no real discrepancy, however, in these figures 
since those of the management w'ere quoted as ‘approxi- 
mate’,^ while those of the Union were stated to be ‘the 
minimum wages in each class’.® 

liVith reference to the important distinction between real 
wages and money wages, there are no cost of living index 
numbers available for hladras. But Messrs. Binny & Co. 
claimed that in recent j'ears there had been a substantial 
increase in both real and money wages. As a proof of the 
increase in money W'ages they quote the following figures for 
one of their mills.® 


Year 

Average wage 
in rupees 
Rupees 

Increase on 
1914 

Per cent 

Increase on 
1919 

Per cent 

1914 

10' 6 



1919 


4i-S 



22-9 

116-0 

*;p*K 

1922 

2S-1 

136-7 

67*3 

1923 

2S-7 

142-3 

7V'^ 


26-3 

148-1 

75*3 


27-0 

lSS-1 



27-6 

160-3 

84*0 

iyi!7 

28-4 

167-9 



29-3 

176-4 

95*3 

1929 

29-7 

180-1 

98-0 


Increase on 
previous year* 
Per cent 


S2'6 

9-6 

2-3 

2-3 

2-8 

2-1 

2-9 

3*1 

1-3 


p. 147^“^ Commission on Labour in India, 1931, E^idence, %ol. part I, 

; , . * ibid., p. 147. 

anS increase is accounted lor by the system of minimum 

and maximum rates for each grade of workeis, combined ivith the fact that 
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^Messrs. Binny & Co. estiinafe that the cost of living in 
Madras which ‘ in 1919 was 75 per cent, above that of 1914 
has declined to 55 per cent, in 1929 According to the above 
fable, money w.ages in the Bncicinghani & Carnatic Mills 
are shown to have increased by J80 per cent, since 1914, 
while over the same period the cost of living is estimated to 
have increased by 5.5 per cent. Since 1919, however, money 
Wiige.s are shown fo have inereased by ‘approximately 98 per 
cent. and during the same period it is estimated that the 
cost of living has fallen appreciably. 

It is pointed onl that thc.se incrense.s do not ‘ include 
bonn.se.s, gratuities, etc., amounting from 25 per cent, to 80 
per cent, ex'tra 

IMessrs. Binny's calculations as to the movement of prices 
are based upon the eo.sf of commodities sold in the worker.s’ 
store at the mills. That these cost of living estimate.s arc 
not exaggerated is seen by a comparison with the index 
numhens of commodity prices i.ssued by the Department of 
Statistics of the Government of India for All India. These 
index numbers are based upon tbe price movements of 
39 articles.' The index numbers for the years 1914, 1919 
and 1929 were as follows : 



Index No. 

Percentage 
increa.ic over 

Year 


J9U 

1914 

... 147 

• • • 

1919 

... 270 

87'7 

1929 

... 203 

,38-0 


These figures would suggest that Messrs. Binny & Co. 
liave erred on the side of caution in their cost of living e.sti- 
mates; but they are All-India figures and tliey cover a much 
wider range of commodities than is included in the budget of 


in recent yenrs tlio labour in the Bnckingham and Carnatic Mills has 
become very acttled. 

}folc.—'PoT a genera! account of the Development of Trade Unionism 
in Madras after tlie war see Slater, Sotithern India (Eef. pp. 822ff). This 
development had a definite bearing on the rise in money wages in the 
immediate post-war period. 

. ’ Rotjal Gomminsion on Labour in India, 1931, Evidence, vol. VU, port I, 
p. 147. 

’ ibid. ^ ibid. 

* Chablani, Shidtrx in Indian Currency and Exchange (Oxford University 
Press), 1931, pp. S3-4. Statistical Abstract for British India {6Cth Enmber). 
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an industrial worker, and so cannot be regarded as exactly 
comparable with the cost of living of the Madras mill woi'ker. 

A further comparison may be made with the movement 
of rice and ragi prices in Madras presidency. One or other 
of these foodstuffs forms the staple item in the diet of the 
average South Indian, and a high projwrtion of family expen- 
diture among the industrial classes goes to the purchase of 
one or other or both. Hence the rice and ragi prices have 
a peculiar importance in any cost of living estimate in South 
India. 

The following figures represent the average annual retail 
prices current for rice and ragi in Madras presidency in the 
years 1914, 1919 and 1929. 



Average retail 

Percentage 

Year 

price of rice 

increase over 

and ragi in 
rupees per 
maund 

1914 

1914 

... 4-5 


1919 

... 7-9 

75-5 

1929 

... 6-5 

44-4 


The movement of prices in these commodities over the 
years in question is a striking confirmation of the Binny cal- 
culations for the years 1914-19; while for the years 1919-29 
it would seem that Binny’s estimate of the extent to which 
prices fell erred, if at all, on the consei'vative side. 

The Eeport of the Eoyal Commission contains some rele- 
vant remarks on the movement of prices and wages over this 
period. 


, , sharp rise in prices took place towards and after the end 
ot the war. Increases in wages were granted in the leading 
industries, hut these did not, as a rule, meet the rise in prices, 
an by the middle of 1920 the level of real wages was generally 
lower thp before the war. In 1920 and 1921 there was a 
general “ wages; prices reached their highest point in the 
an nmn of 1920, and the general tendency thereafter was down- 
ward, so that by 1923 the workers were generally better off 
lan before the war. Since then prices have fallen substantially; 
ere have been some reductions of wages, but there has been 
no general fall in wages commensurate with that of prices,' and 
he general level of real wages for industrial workers is probably 
higher at the moment than at any previous period. We are 
■wnting, however, at a time when a remarkably sharp fall in 
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pricei? hits produCDd nn unustjnl posih'on; tlw Bombay working- 
class cost of living index innnber, which stood at 40 per cent, 
over the 1914 level in July 1930, had fallen to 22 per cent, 
in Bcccmber. As it would bo dangerous lo assume that the 
present position is sttible we should malic it clear that, in dis- 
cussing facts bearing on the standard of life of the workers we 
are dealing with the position not later than a year ago (i.o. 
1929-30). Indeed many of our facts relate to eaiiior dates.’ 

The fall in price.s did in fact continue throughout 1931, and 
the level of prices has remained consistently low in subsequent 
yeans (up till 1938). 

This survey of wage conditions in the most important of 
Madras’ large-scale industries and in the largest of its mills 
gives some insight into the economic conditions of a large 
and important section of industrial labour in the city. But, 
as has been emfdiasizcd before, it must be remembered that 
the.se conditions repro.scnt Madras labour in the most favour- 
able circumstances and must not be regarded as typical. The 
minimum wage of a coolie in the Buckingham & Carnatic 
Mills, shockingly low and inadequate as it is, according to 
we.stcni standards, represents a higher level of earning power 
than large sections of coolie labour in the city can command. 

Before turning from the question of ‘ industrial ’ wages, 
it will be of value to quote some of the evidence on wages 
available from other sources than the large textile mills. 

The Emjdoyors’ Federation of South India quoted to the 
Boj’al Commission on Labour the following general wage 
rates for industrial labourers in 3\radras." 


Bs. per mensem 


Unskilled young adults (men) ... 13 to 14 

Unskilled adults (men) ... ... 18 to 20 

Semi-skilled adults (men) ... 23 to 2§ 

Skilled adults (men) ... ... 35 to 60 

Piece workers (men) ... ... 30 to 40 

Unskilled piece workers (women) ... 14 to 18 


The Chairman of the Madras Port Trust told the Boyal 
Commission^ that ‘ generally speaking ’ coolies employed at 
the harbour earned 13 annas a day for an 11-hour day, and 


p- 


‘ Report oj the Royal Commission on Labour in India, 1931, pp. 19G-7. 

’ Royaf Commission on Labour in India, 1931, Evidence, vol. VII, part I, 
20S. 

* ibid., p. 277. 
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11 aimas a day for an 81-liour day. Women earned 8 annas 
and tbe pay of artisans varied from Be. 1-2 to Es. 4 per day. 
In terms of monthly earnings (on the basis of a 25-day 
month) this works out at : 

Rs. per month 

Women ... ... ... 12 8 0 

Men (81 -hour day) ... ... 17 3 0 

Men (li-hour day) ... ... 20 5 0 

for coolie labour at the harbour. 

Further examples of wage rates are provided in the 
evidence of the l^Iadras Aluminium Labour Union,’ of the 
Public Works Department Workers’ Union,* and of the 
Aladras Electric Tramw-ay and Supply Corporation Employees’ 
Union. “ 

The Aluminium factoiy is situated in Triplicane and, as 
its name indicates, produces a variety of aluminium goods 
and utensils. The maximum wage, which is (presumably) 
paid to skilled artisans, is said to be Es. 2-8 per day, while 
what is described ns the ‘ prevailing rate of wages ’ (by which 
is probably meant the ‘ minimxun ’) is said to be from 
annas for boys, and 4 and 6 annas for women and men. 
In other words, boys are said to earn as little as Es. 2-5-6, 
women as little as Es. 6-4 and men Es. 9-6 per month. 

In the Public Works Department of the Government of 
Madras the minimum rate of wages is said to be 8 annas 
per diem or (for a 2o-day month) Es. 12-8 per mensem. 

Employees in the Madras Electric Tramways and Supply 
Corporation commence, if they' are women at 5 annas 9 pies 
per day, plus a grain allowance of 2 annas per day; and if 
they' are men, at 7 annas 9 pies per day, plus a grain allow- 
ance of 2 annas. This applies presumably only to unskilled 
or coolie labour and the minimum monthly wages for labour 
of this class (including grain allowances) wmuld therefore be : 

Es. A. P. 

Women ... ... ... 12 1 9 

^len ... ... ■■■. 15 3 9 

Alost of these latter wages represent those earned by the 
lowest paid industrial workers — the labourers engaged on 

p ComminioH on Labour in India. Eviaenco, vol. VII. part I, 

' ibid., p. 3.32. 

’ ibid., Evidence, vol. VII, part II, p. 120. 
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manual work which I'equires for its execution no great 
intelligence or skill. The Royal Commission Report points 
out that ' these fall roughly into two classes. There are a 
number of labourers regularly employed on manual work in 
factories and other industrial establishments. In the majo- 
rity of provinces few men in this class are able to earn more 
than Rs, 16 a month regularly; the majority earn less and 
earnings are sometimes as low as Rs. 10. The other class 
consists of the large volume of unskilled labour engaged in 
various miscellaneous occupations on daily rates finding 
employment in industry either casually or for limited spells. 
The wages for this class while higher than those of the 
agricultmal labourer in rural areas are, nevertheless, very 
low. In some areas in Madras, the United Provinces and 
the Central Provinces they are as low as 5 annas a day for 
men, 

With reference to the large class of semi-skilled operatives 
in organized industry, the statistics relating to cases under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act^ provide useful informa- 
tion. This information must, however, be used with caution 
as a means of judging wage levels in general, for it relates 
mainly to workers who have been the victims of serious 
accidents and it cannot be claimed that this proportionately 
small group represents ‘ an entirely representative section 
‘ The most highly-paid industrial employees who are engaged 
mainly in supervision, run less risk of accidents than others. 
At the other end of the scale, the unskilled worker runs less 
risk of an accident than a semi-skilled worker whp is dealing 
with machine processes.’* Also, ‘ the act ... is onl}' 
gradually becoming known to the general mass of the 
Workers, and it is probable that claims have been less fre- 
quent from the lower paid workers and their dependents than 
from those who are in receipt of higher wages ’.® The Royal 
Commission considered, however, that these Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Statistics give ‘a general impression’, of semi- 
skilled wage levels and quoted them for that purpose. 

In the years 1925 to 1929, ‘a period dm-ing which wage 
levels generally were fairly steady ’ there were in Madras 


‘ licporl of the lioyal Commission on Labour in India, 1931, p. 203. 

3 Tho Act ■vviich follows the British Jnodel came into effect on 1st 
imi nntl has since liccn twice tiracndca, in 192G (to make possible the rati- 
fication of an I-L-O. Convention) and in 1929. 

> IJc/iort of the Hotjal Commission on Labour m India, 1931, p. 201. 

• ibil. P- 201. 


ibid., p- 
‘ ibid., p. 201 
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presidency a total of 110 eases dealt with under tlie Work- 
men’s Comjiensation Act, and the following table gives the 
percentage of cases earning montiily avages of various grades •• 


Percentage of cases earning inontlihj wages of 


Madras 

Presi- 

dency 


1 -■ 

Less 

i. 

Rs. 13 

O j 

Rs. 17/8 

R.S. 22/8 

I I Not 

Rs. 21 IS i !es.s 


than 

to 

to 

to 

to 

! than 1 

Total 

>Re. 13 

Rs. 17/8 

Rs 22/S' 

Rs. 27/8 

i Rs. 32/8 R5.32/8] 

1 i 

1 

22 

25 

19 

IS 

4 

1 15 



Total number of cases 110. 

It IS to be noted that these statistics refer to the presi- 
dency of Madras. Wages in Madras city are normally a 
little higher than in other parts of the presidency. If these 
figures are to be taken as giving ‘ a general impression ’ of 
the w'age levels current among industrial employees of the 
semi-skilled class, they go to show that approximately 67 per 
cent, of these workers are found in the under Rs. *22-8 pei’ 
month classes. Allowing for the difference between presi- 
dency and city wage levels, this ‘ imjn'e.ssion ’ may be said 
to be generally confirmed by the detailed wage rates quoted 
earlier in this chapter. 

In connection with this question of the wages of semi- 
skilled labour, the following notes on the printing industry 
ma}' ^ be added as giving further insight into the economic 
conditions among semi-skilled w’orkers. 

The printing industry in Madras gives a considerable 
amount of emploj'ment and in many of the smaller establish- 
ments conditions are far from satisfactory'. The JIadras 
Printers’ Labour Union has made the following statement 
with reference to wages in the printing trade : ‘We start on 
a salary of Rs. 15 per mensem and our maximum is only 
Rs. 20. After 20 or 30 years of hard work and reliable service 
one may hope to get, as a foreman, only Rs. 25.’^ This 
statement has no doubt been made in good faith, but con- 
ditions in this trade vary enormously and any generalizations 
about wages throughout the whole trade are likely to be mis- 
leading. ^ These figures probably apply only to those sections 
of printing employees represented by the Union. Skilled 

' floyat Commission on Iiotiour tn India, Evidence, vol. VII, part I, 
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printers in well-run shops are known to earn much more than 
Es. 20 and Es. 25 per month, while, on the other hand, the 
writer has come across individual cases of employees in this 
trade who earn less than Es. 15 per month. This statement 
is, however, worth quoting as an indication of some of the 
wage levels in wdiat is a skilled or semi-skilled occupation. 
Small wonder is it that the Printers’ Labour Union repre- 
sentatives remarked in their statement : ‘ We borrow and 
live.’ 



CHAPTBE Xn 

FAMILY INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 

In dealing with the (}uestion of industrial wages in the 
preceding chapter, the figures quoted represented the earnings 
of individuals. But ‘in respect of both income and expendi- 
ture it is the family and not the individual that is important 
in relation to the standard of living’,' In many families 
the monthl}' income is derived not only from the eai'uings 
of the man of the house, but also from the earnings of the 
wife, of children, both juvenile and adult, and of other 
relatives (where the influence of the joint family system 
persists). In connection with a wages and family budget 
enquin-, conducted by the Government of Madras, at the 
request of the Royal Commission on Labour, it was found 
(hat among families of textile workers in the city (from whom 
79 representative budgets were collected), not a single family 
was deiiendent entii'ely upon the earnings of one jierson. 
oB-2 per cent, of the families had two wage earners; 36'7 per 
cent, had three; 7*6 per cent, had four and 2-5 per cent, had 
five.® Similar budgets were collected from workers in the 
printing and bookbinding industry (50 families), wdiere the 
distribution of wage earners was found to be as follows 

One wage earner per family = (58 per cent. 

Two wage earners per family = 32 jier cent. 

In the case of unskilled workers the wages of a single 
earner would normally be insufficient to maintain a household 
in the city, and supplenient.ary sources of income arc an 
absolute neces.sity to the maintenance of minimum standards 
of subsistence. 

In order to achieve a realistic picture of jiovcrty levels 
and standards of living it is neces.sary to augment the foregoing 
account of industrial earnings by an examination of represent- 
ative family budgets. 

Keiiahle infonnation regarding family income and expendi- 
ture is very limited and exceedingly difficult to acquire. Tlic 


* oj ihr Ito'jat rommMjioti on lintnur in Jii’lh. p. 001. 

* Cf'mynistK'n cn It^shnnr in India, fiviilrnrc, %o!. Kl. poii I< T- 

* !Hd.. p. 17. 
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greatest difficuHy arises in connection with details of expendi- 
ture. Jdost families know the amount of the family income 
and if they do not I’cgard the enquirer with undue suspicion 
are prepared to slate it with a tolerable degree of accuracy. 
But the items of family expenditure are not so easily 
remembered. Few people keep accounts and the difficulty of 
recalling the items on which money is spent is not by any 
means confined to India or to the uneducated classes. 
Amongst the poorer people in India, however, the task of 
allaying the suspicion aroused by outside enquiries as to 
family means is extremely difficult, and the enquirer, even 
though he conimands to a considerable degree the conlideiice 
of the people can never be (piite certain that he is not being 
fooled and misled. It must be remembered, also, that almost 
the entire mass of industrial labour is illiterate and the im- 
portance of muthematical accuracy in these matters is not so 
obvious to the average working man in India as it is to the 
student of social prohiems. Ail information on family 
budgets must be read with the.se facts in mind. 

FAsrmy Incomk 

In order to give a general picture of working-class family 
income in Aladras, two sets of budgets are employed : 

(1) A series of budgets collected as a result of a Govern- 
ment enquiry into the standards of living of industrial 
workers in the city of Madras.' This enquuy was under- 
taken on behalf of the Koj'al Commission on Labour. 

(2) The evidence presented to the Eoyal Commission 
by the IMadras and Southern Mahratta Railway Company 
after an investigation into the family income and expenditure 
of various grades of employees on the railway. 

(1) The Government enquiry was limited to employees 
(a) in the printing and bookbinding industry (Government 
Press; Hoe & Go., and the Methodist Press), and (h) in the 
textile industry (Madras United Spinning and Weaving 
Slills Co., Ltd., Choolai; the Buckingham Mill and the 
Carnatic Mill). 

In the printing and bookbinding industry fifty budgets 
were analysed." The analysis is on the broadest possible 
lines and is deficient in detail at many critical points. 

Foi'ty-eight of the budgets were from Hindu families. 
Two were from Christian families. There were no budgets 

‘ Royal Commission on Lahour in India, Evidence, vol. XI, part I, p. 10. 

= ibid., pp. 16-lS. 

12 
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collected from iliihammedans. The Hindu castes were 
represented as follows ; 

Brahmans ... ... ^ 

Caste Hindus ... ... ... 43 

Adi-Dravidas ... ... ••• ^ 

48 


The preponderance of Caste Hindus may suggest that the 
budgets are mainly those of artisans rather than labourers, 
though there is no information on this point. In the absence 
of such information hasty conclusions as to the economic 
significance of caste are unwise. The old occupational signi- 
ficance of caste has largely disappeared in the city, except 
in so far as the heavier forms of manual labour and the more 
disagreeable occupations (e.g. scavenging) are still to a con- 
siderable extent a monopoly of the Adi-Dravida and other 
‘ untouchable ’ communities. It should be emphasiaed, 
however, that caste cannot be taken as giving any clue what- 
ever to economic position. There are today man}' instances 
of wealthy Adi-Dravidas and poverty-stricken Brahmans. 

The income groups amongst the printing and bookbinding 
families were distributed as follows : 


Ir-come Groups 

No. of 
families 

Per cent, 
of total 

Total 

Income 

Average | 
j Income j 

Average No. 
family (irxlu- 
ding children) 

i 

Below Rs. 20 p.m. 

7 1 

14 j 

RS A pi 
118 14 0 

KS A. r 1 

16 15 9 

4-14 

RS.20-RS. 30 

20 

40 j 

512 12 0 

25 10 2 

4-75 

Rs. 30-Rs. 40 ,, 

10 

20 

340 3 0 

34 0 4 

5-40 

Over Rs. 40 „ 

13 

! 

26 

613 2 0 

47 2 7 

5-39 


These figures, general as they are, throw some light on 
the facts of poverty in Madras. Families of an average of 
four persons are faced with the task of living on an average 
income of less than Es. 17 per month (in English currency, 
approximately 25 shillings and S pencel or roughly six shil- 
lings and five pence a week And at the other end of the 
scale, the more favoured workers with families averaging five 
or more persons earn an average family income of Es. 47 
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per month (£3/10/8) or roughly 17 shillings and 8 pence 'per 
week. 

According to the figures of family expenditure collected 
from the same persons, in every income group the average 
expenditure exceeded the average income. 


Income Groups ! 

i 

Average Income 

Average Expen- 
diture 

Average Deficiency 
of Income 


RS A p 

RS A P 

RS A P 

Below Rs. 20 

16 IS 9 

21 4 3 

4 4 6 

Rs. 20-30 

25 10 2 

29 14 2 

4 4 0 

1 

Rs. 30-40 

34 0 4 

40 1 6 

6 12 

Over Rs. 40 

47 2 7 

49 9 5 

2 6 10 


Indebtedness is, thei-efore, practically universal amongst 
these families, but we shall deal with the whole question in 
detail later. 

The textile workers’ budgets collected for the Govern- 
ment enquiry totalled 79 and represented families belonging 
to the following castes and communities : 

Caste Hindus 3S1 Hindus 87-35 per cent, of total 
Adi-Dravidas 31 J ^ 

Jluhamraedans 6 7’S9 ,, 

Christians 4 5-06 ,, 


The income groups were distributed as follows : 


Income Groups 

No. of 
families 

Per cent, 
of total 

Total 

Income 

Average 

Average No. in 
family (inclu- 
ding children) 

Below Rs. 20 

6 

7-6 

RS A P 

98 12 0 

RS A P 
16 7 4 

4-33 

Rs. 20-30 

23 

32-9 

662 12 0 

25 7 10 


Rs. 30-40 

24 


S37 2 0 

34 14 1 

6-OS 

Over Rs. 40 

23 

29-1 

1,068 13 0 

46 7 6 

7-22 




2,667 7 0 

33 12 3 1 

5 -88 


A comparison of the average family income with the average 
family expenditure indicates that these textile workers are 
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on the whole more jirovulent or more fortimuie ihan the 
pniiliiig anil boohbimiing employees. 


Income Groups 

Averaj^c 

1 

Income | 

Avenifp.' Expen- 
diture 

i Average Deficiency 
i (or otherwise) of 
j Income 

i 

Below Rs. 20 ' 

RS 

16 

i 

A 

7 

I’ 

4 : 

as A r ' 
18 S 6 1 

' KS A 1’ 

1 - 1 14 2 

Rs. 20-30 

1 

1 -^5 

7 

10 1 

25 IS G 

^ - 0 

7 8 

Rs. 30-40 

34 

14 

1 

32 12 10 1 

4 2 

1 3 

Over Rs. 41 i 

1 

40 

7 

0 

43 <J G i 

1 

j -1- 2 14 0 


riieso figures ‘;eem to i)oint to the conclnsion that iimonf* 
ex lie t\orkcrs the fiiiniliob in receipt of the lowest incomes 
are most likely to bo involved in the heaviest debt. That 
woufti apiiear to lie a logical deduction, hut it does not in 
ac normally happen so. as we shall see from some later 
mege ngures. Indebtedness often seems to liave little rcla- 
lon to incorno and it would be unwise to draw hasty general 
eoncltisiotis from the above table. Tlie figures riiioted are 
< 01 ages and the tact that, on the average, the families in 
1 come gioups over Es. .‘30 per month appear to live on a 
< sis 0 solvency does not justify any general conclusion as 
to the economic conditions of the individual families. The 
apparently more favourable position of the textile worker.^ as 
■ the printers is more apjiarent than real as is 

ennnirv ^t'^tement in the report on the 

1 f ndebtedness appears to be very high, 96 per cent. 

8745 nf families in the printing tode and 

sonip dPOTA ’ fi*° textile industry being indebted to 
W Sh^?4 h of textile families 

Sp™ 5^ f 5 "-o' ^'ore collected. 10 were not in debt. 

^ 2 were not in debt. 

whiiP flip and importance is the fact that 

citv Hip ni‘"V ^ live mainly on the outskirts of the 

in ^hp budgets were analysed, lived mainly 

driiinpfZnvi'' congested areas. This fact has a 

iiviW Sn p standards of living. Families 

for the, r umch larger rentals 

ellmgs than those who live in the almost rural 


Boyal Commusion on gaboiir 


in Jndio, Evidence, vol. XI, pait I. p. 12. 
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surroundings of the city’s outskirts, A larger proportion of 
expenditui’e on rent means inevitably (among people whose 
incomes, are at best vei’}' little above mere subsistence levels) 
a reduction in the proportion of expenditure on food. This, 
in fact, proved to be the case in the budgets we are con- 
sidering. The following comparative figures* for the textile 
\vorker.s’ and the printers’ budgets show their respective per- 
centages of expenditure on food and on rent : 


Average percentage 
of expenditure 
on food 

(all income groups) 

Textile workers ... 60'71 
Printing employees ... 5.5 •24 


Average percentage 
of expenditure 
on rent 

(all income groups) 

8-29 

13-08 


This difference may account for the slightly more favourable 
position of the textile workers in respect of indebtedness. 

(2) The enquiry conducted by the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway Company in 1930 into income and expendi- 
ture among representative families of their employees, if 
restricted in its range (only 40 sample budgets were analysed) 
was thorough in method. Unfortunately for the immediate 
purpose of this thesis, these budgets were collected not only 
in Madras, but over the whole area of the railway’s operations, 
which is fairly extensive. They represent, as a whole, 
therefore, the economic conditions of the lower grades of 
railway employees in the north and west of Madras Presi- 
dency. They are, however, of special value because of the 
thoroughness with which details of family expenditure were 
analysed, though on the .side of income with which we are 
concerned in this section of the Chapter, the fact must be 
borne in mind that they represent mofussal as well as 
city budgets and that wages in the city are noi-mally a little 
higher than in other parts of the Presidency. This higher 
average level of wages is, however, at least balanced by the 
higher coat of living. The railway investigators claim that 
their income figures are ‘ fairly accurate ’~ as the Company 
knew the salaries paid to their employees. There is no 
specific reference in the report to sub.sidiarj’ sources of income. 


pp. 


* Uova) Commtsfian on hahotir in India, 
15 and IS. 

“ ibid., !>• 2a). 


Kvidence, 


voi. XI. part 


I, 
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but since the constitution of each family was ascertained it 
is probable that full account was taken of this important 
factor m family income in India. 

Expenditure was chocked by the careful examination of 
witnesses and it is claimed that the details arc 'as nearly 
accurate as it is jiosBible to obtain them in the short time 
available for this enquiry 

No budget was analysed which represented an income of 
more than Rs. oU per month, and tiie income gi’oupinga, which 
were similar to tho.se adopted for the Government enquin’, 
were as follows : 

(]) Rs. '20 and under per month. 

(21 Above Rs, 20 and below Rs. 30 per month. 

(3) Above Rs. 30 and below Rs. 40 per month. 

(4) Above Rs. 40 and below Rs. 50 per month. 

A summary’ of the main results under these four groups 
is given below. 


Sajnplc Faynily BiidgcfR of Employees of the 
ill. & S.M, Railway Company. Madras 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Emploj^ment 

No. of 
persons 
(adult) in 
j family 

No. of 
j children 

Income 

p.TO. 

Average 
Expendi- 
ture p.m. 

B.alance of 
Income 
and 

E.xpenditnre 


A. Incomes under Rs. 20 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


Water Coolie 
Coolie 
Do. 

Watchman 

Peon 

Coolie 

Peon 

Gan^mo.n 

Coolie 

Do. 


Average, based on 
10 bttdgcls 




RS A 

3 

3 

13 8 

1 

5 

13 8 

3 

3 

15 0 

2 

4 

16 8 

3 

2 

16 8 

1 

3 

ma 

2 

2 

17 8 

2 

4 

17 12 

2 

3 

17 12 

5 

2 


2-4 

3-3 

16 6 


p 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

RS 

A 

p 

RS 

A 

p 

18 

2 

8 

- 4 

10 

8 


15 

0 

— 7 

7 

0 

36 

14 

0 

-21 

14 

0 

29 


0 

-13 

2 

0 

24 

13 

6 

- 8 

S 

6 

19 

8 

0 

- 2 

S 

0 

21 

12 

0 

- 4 

4 

0 


2 

0 

- 2 

6 

0 

27 

El 

0 

- 9 

4 

0 

m 

6 

0 

-11 

6 

0 

24 

14 

S 

- 8 

8 

3 


’ notjal Commission on Labour in India, Eviaenco, vol. XI, part I, p. 283, 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Employment 

No, of 
persons 

(adult) in 

family 

No. of 

children 

Income 

p.m. 

Average 
Expendi- 
ture p.m. 

Balance of 
Income 
and 

Expenditure 


B. Incomes above Rs. 20 and under Rs. SO 




■■■ 



% 


m 









RS 

A 

P 

RS 

A 

P 

RS A 

P 

11 

Carpenter 

2 

4 

21 

O 

0 

23 

9 

6 

- 2 9 

6 

12 

Peon 

2 

4 

21 

8 

0 

29 

4 

G 

- 7 12 

6 

13 

Loco-Coolie 

2 

2 

21 

12 

0 

26 

5 

6 

- 4 9 

6 

14 

Hammerman ... 

2 

5 

22 

o 

0 

25 

4 

0 

- 3 4 

0 

15 

Pointsman 

3 

3 

22 

8 

0 

24 

4 

0 

- 1 12 

0 

10 

Yard Coolie 

4 

3 

24 

4 

0 

27 11 

0 

- 3 7 

0 

17 

Peon 

3 

3 

26 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

- 8 0 

0 

18 

Watchman 

3 

2 


7 

0 

28 

6 

6 

- 1 15 

6 

19 

Fitter 

2 

0 

28 

0 

0 

32 

7 

0 

- 4 7 

0 

20 

Do. 

3 

2 

29 

6 

0 

29 

6 

0 

Nil 



Average, based on 
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2-6 

2-S 

24 

6 

6 

28 

0 

7 

- 3 12 

1 


C. Incomes above Rs. 30 and under Rs. 40 


21 

Fitter 

3 


30 

0 

0 

32 4 

2 

- 2 4 

2 

22 

Wireman 

5 

0 

31 

0 

0 

42 4 

0 

-11 4 

0 

23 

Watchman 

3 

S 

31 

8 

0 

44 12 

o 

-13 4 

0 

24 

Fitter 

.4 

3 

32 10 

0 

35 9 

6 

- 2 15 

6 

25 

Sbuntingpnasfer ... 

3 

2 

35 

li 

0 

34 11 


+ 04 

6 

26 

Do. 

2 

6 

37 

□ 

0 

43 3 

6 

- 6 3 

6 

27 

Workman 

3 

3 

38 

0 

0 

45 11 

o 

- 7 11 

0 

28 

Fitter 

4 

3 

38 

ii 

0 

41 8 

6 

- 3 8 

6 

29 

Do. 

4 

5 

39 

n 

0 

47 8 

Eli 

- 8 8 

0 

30 

Blacksmith 

3 

3 

39 

4 

0 

59 15 

6 

-20 11 

6 


Average, based on 
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3-5 

3-5 

35 

2 

0 

42 11 

9 

- 7 9 

9 


D. Incotnes above Rs. 40 and under Rs. 50 


31 

Turner 

4 

2 

42 

4 

0 

57 5 

0 

-IS 1 

0 

32 

Coolie 

7 

2 

43 

0 

0 

57 11 

0 

-14 11 

0 

33 

Compounder 

5 

3 

45 

0 

0 

54 13 

0 

- 9 13 

0 

34 

Fitter 

2 

2 

45 

0 

0 

45 9 

7 

- 0 9 

7 

35 

Do. 

4 

2 

45 

8 

0 

45 8 

0 

Nil 


36 

Turner 

3 

mm 

45 

8 

0 

45 8 

4 

- 0 0 

4 

37 

Fitter 

3 

■■ 

45 

8 

0 

45 8 

0 

Nil 


38 

Workman 

5 

3 

49 

0 

0 

68 7 

0 

-19 7 

0 

39 

Turner 

3 

2 

49 

8 

0 

49 8 

0 

Nil 


40 

Fitter 

5 

3 

SO 

0 

0 

50 0 

0 

Nil 



Average, based on 


HI 









10 budgets 

4-1 

B 

46 

0 

5 

mmm 

51 IS 

8 

- S IS 

3 
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A CITY IN TRANSITION 


The most striking featui-e about these budgets (as of the 
‘ Government enquirj' ’ budgets) is the all but universal 
excess of expenditure over income. Of the 40 families con- 
cerned in this investigation, 34 declared that then" monthly 
expenditure exceeded them income — in most cases by quite 
considerable amounts. In the case of budget number 3, for 
example, a coolie earning Rs. 15 per month gave his monthly 
expeuditm’e as Rs. 36-14-0 — more than double his income. 
This is an extreme example of overspending, and the accuracy 
of the expenditure figures may be questioned.^ But it is of 
great significance that only 6 families (out of 40) claimed 
ability to balance their monthly budgets, and only one of 
those six qualifies for the happiness (described by Mr. 
Micawber) of the man whose expenses are just under his in- 
come (Budget No. 25). 


Ramilv Espenuitutie 

Euilher light is thrown on the standards of living among 
the poorer classes by an examination of the details of family 
expenditiu’e and the relative amounts spent on various items 
and e.specially on necessities. 

1. The report on the Government enquh'y into wages 
and family budgets in the Textile Industry and the Printing 
and Bookbinding trade” contained only the summarized 
results of the investigations into family expenditure. But 
percentages of expenditure on various items in the budgets 
are provided and are of value in showing the relative propor- 
tions of expenditmre on food, clothing, I’ent and other such 
vital necessities and the miscellaneous items which are of 
secondary .necessity. 

Among the various income groups in the textile workers’ 


tnfnl “'•■'a aclcnowle<lgc<l tliat Isii 

f f. Es. IGO, tor which he wo"; paving interc'it at the rate 

a- (See Evidence, vol. XI, part I, p. 288.) It if 
Chfin I 1 .I** figures repre-sented what lie noiild have liked 

them to he rather than what they aetnallv nere! 

pp. IMs! «n fridia. Evidence, vol. XT, part I. 
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Cliquin' (he following proportions of expenditure were 
returned : 


Textile WoiiKEns 

Monthly family expenditure 


1 

Below 
Rs. 20 
p.m. 

i 

{ 

1 

Rs. 20-30 I Rs, 30-40 
p.m. ! p.ra. 



No. of budgets 

<5 

2d 

* 2; 
f 

! 

1 

79 

Expenditure on : — i 

P 1 

& 


-To 

% 

1. 

Food 

GS-42 

6VS2 

C0-2S 

58-42 

60-71 

2. 

Clothing 

3T8 

3S7 

4-OS 

3-94 

3-84 

3. 

Rent 

8-86 

8-44 

5-43 

10-12 

8-29 

4. 

Fuel and 
Lighting ... 

9'65 

i 

7-86 i 

! 7-53 

' 6*46 

7-S4 

S. 

Household j 
requisites ...^ 

0-34 

0-32 

! 0-27 

0-26 

0-29 

C. 

Miscellaneous. 

12-SS 

17-69 

22-47 

20-80 

19-33 


Total ... 

lOO’OO 

100-00 

1 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


The corresponding figni-es for tJie printing and book- 
binding trade were as follows : 

Printing and Bookbinding Employers 
Monthly family expenditure 


— 

Below 
Rs. 20 
p.m. 

Rs. 20-3G 
p,m. 

1 Rs. 30-40 

p.m. 

1 Rs. 40 
land above 
p.m. 


1 

A'o, of Budgets 

7 

20 

10 

IS 

so 

Expenditure on : — 

\ Vo \ 

% 

I % 

% 

% 

1. Food 

! S6-U7 j 

54-20 

1 56-39 

54-57 

St24 

2. Clothing 

■HiV 

3-78 

4-74 

5 08 


3. Rent 

4. Fuel and 


lS-48 

13-34 

11-41 

13-08 

Lighting ... 
5. Household 

8-74 

7-42 

8-03 

6-90 

7-61 

Requisites.. 

0-42 

0-54 

0-60 

0-51 

0-52 

19-05 

6. Miscellaneous. 

17-97 

18-58 

16-90 

21-53 

-rotal . ... 

100-00 

100-00 


|Ujd 

100-00 
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llefereiice has already been made to the fact that the 
textile workers families lived mainly in outlying parts of 
tbe city while those of tho printers and l)oolvbinders lived in 
more central and congested areas. The main differences in 
the distribution of expenditure between these two sets of 
ngmes is probably accounted for by the location of their 
respective homes. The dilfei-ence in the proportional 
expenditure on food and rent is very marked; those living 
in the crowded areas allotting a higher proportion of 
tneir budgets to rent, to the detriment of their expenditure 
on food. 

In the average figures for all incomes (final column) there 
are no other marked differences. Rut it is to be noted that 
on « . '"^ome groups (i.e. (]) under .Rs. 20, and 

■ e ween l\s. 20 and E.s. 60) tliere is a greater proportion 
o expenciiUire on miscellaneous item.s among the printers 
and bookbrndens than among the textile workers. This is 

under Rs. 20 group. Inferences 
be drawn with caution, not only 
? general uncertainty witli regard to all Indian 
^'mget figures, but because the Government report 
ptes no indication of the items included under the tenn 
The larger proportionate expenditure on 
neerlc 3 printers 7iwy indicate that the 

mm? workers who live in the heart of the city are 

mo e sophisticated than those of the worlcing-class residents 
m tile semi-niral outskirts. 

y^f^i'^sting difference as between the textile 
printers’ budgets is that while the former 
c Engel’s law, the latter do 

inm-P-iQo °'+i s law ‘is to the effect that as income 

W expenditure on different items of the budget 

to the Proportions and that the proportions devoted 

devotml f ,™"ent needs (such as food) decrease, while those 
has serai-luxuries increase’.^ This law 

BowW on ^ .^^ossrs. E. G. D. Allen & A. L. 

exoenJifnrA ^ ^’ocent investigations into family 

expenditure, and given a more precise form as follows : 

of group of families differing only in respect 

the excess over (or defect constant proportion to 

uLiecr irom) the average income. In the case 

^ O D All 

Son), 1935, p.' 7, L- Bowley, Familij Expcniliture (P. S. King & 
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of some goods ■vvliicli may be described as necessaries, the rule 
results in a diminishing proportion of expenditure as income 
rises. In the case of other goods which may be described as 
hixiirics, the proportion of expenditure rises. " 

In the case of the textile workers’ budgets it will be seen 
that there is a progressive decline in the proportion of expendi- 
time on food as income rises. Under the item ‘ clothing ’ the 
same rule does not apply. But it is to be remembered that 
in the climatic conditions of Madras clothing is not a 
' necessity ’ so vital as in more teniiierate climates. Below 
a certain income level and in certain occupations the amount 
of clothing" that is absolutely necessaiy is very limited — a 
‘ dhoti ’ or ‘ veshti ’ (loin cloth) and head cloth is the normal 
dress. This would appl}' in the ca.se of most of the low 
income groups under consideration. The wearing of more 
elaborate clothing (such as a shirt and coat) may be regarded 
as a. social necessity (a matter of prestige), but it cannot be 
regarded as an absolute physical necessity. The proportion 
of expenditure on clothing tends to rise as income increases 
and is not a ‘ fixed ’ item in the sen.se that food is, even 
in a ‘homogeneous group of families’. For the piu"poses of 
Engel’s law the clothing w'orn over and above the common 
minimum must be regarded as belonging to the category of 
‘ luxuries 

On the other hand, rent and such items as fuel and 
lighting and household requisites are more or less fixed, and 
in the case of these items Engel’s law seems to operate in 
the textile workers’ budgets, with one exception. The 
exception is the proportion of income spent on rent by families 
in tile ‘ over Es. 40 ’ income group. If these figures are 
reliable, the large increase in the proportionate expenditure 
on this item by the more highly paid textile workers is 
probably accounted for by a difference in the type of dwelling 
which they occupy. 

In the case of the printing and bookbinding employees’ 
budgets, the projxirtiouate' expenditure on different items 
seems to ]ia%"e no preci.se relation to the increa.scs in income. 
The results shown in the tables are almost certainly atfocted 
by the limited number of budgets upon whicli they are 
based, 

A liigher income per family in any given occupational 
group may be due : 

(1) to a more skilled type of ivork being done by the 
chief wage-earner; 
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(2^ to a larger miinber of wage-earners in ihc fanuly: 
and/or 

(3) in certain occupations, giving steady employment 
and rcgvilar increments of pay, to a higher average age of 
the chief breadwinner. 

These variable factors make it difficult to deduce reliable 
results from such a table as is here provided. 

2. The Madras and Southern Afahratta Railway Com- 
pany’s budget emiuiry' elicited from the railway employees 
of the lower grades a. gi'cat deal of detailed information on 
family expenditure. The following abstract of the per- 
centages of expenditure on various budget items has been 
made from the detailed figures, for the purposes of compari- 
son with the tables given for textile workers and printing 
employees. 

R.mlwav Employees (M. & S. M. Railway) 


Mo}iihly family cxTpendUtirc 


— 

Below 

Rs. 20 
p.m. 

Rs. 20-30 
p.m. 

Rs. 30-40 
p.m. 

Rs. 40-50 
p.m. 

Ao. of Budgets 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Expenditure on : — 

s. 

% 

^0 

% 

1. Food 

70-35 

63-24 

Gl-18 

58-17 

2. Clothing 

5-52 

7-82 

5-71 

8-08 

3. Rent 

5-78 

8-26 

8‘48 

8-23 

4. Fuel and Light- 
ing ' ... 

8-80 

9-00 

7-46 

8-23 

5. Household Re- 
quisites 

•25 

-29 

*33 

-59 

6. Miscellaneous ... 

9-30 

. 11-39 

16-84 

16-70 

Total ... 

lOO-CO 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


It will be noted that in these budgets Engel’s law operates 
in respect of expenditure on food, the proportion of such 
expenditure showing an even decline as income increases. 


'oor on* oH Labour t>i Tiirffn, Evidence, X-ol. XI, part T, 

pp. 2b6»99. ' 
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The law operates conversely in respect of expenditure on 
household requisites (and less convincingly in the miscellane- 
ous cqliunn) where (here is a pro|)ortionate rise in exiJeuditure 
as income increases. The same rule does not apply con- 
sislentl)' to any other item in the budgets. The proportionate 
exi)enditure on clothing tends to fluctuate from income group 
to income group. TJie proportionate expenditure on rent 
rises sharply from the ‘ Below Es. ‘20 * group to the ‘ Es. 20 
to Es. 30 ’ group, and for the three higher groups remains 
fairly stable.' The fuel and lighting expenditure fluctuates 
slightly within a limited range. 

It would be unwise to attempt to formulate any definite 
conclusions as to the validity, in Indian condition.s, of Engel's 
law, on the basis of such budget figures as ha%’’e been examined 
in this chajiter. The range of income levels is too limited 
and the maximum income included in the.se tables is rela- 
tively low. To speak of ‘ luxuries ’ in connection with the 
budgets of people whose standards of living are so low is 
both unreal and misleading. The margin between what is 
‘ necessary ’ and what is not, is almost impossible to define 
at these levels, where many necessities (e.g. in diet) are 
denied. 

The textile workers’ and railway employees’ budgets do, 
however, in respect of expenditure on food, sustain Engel’s 
theory. 

Before leaving the question of family expenditure, it is 
interesting, because of the light it throw,s on standards of 
living and poverty, to examine the expenditure on the 
various items grouped under ‘ miscellaneous ’ in the M. & S.M. 
Eailway tables. 

The average monthly expenditure per famil 3 % over the 
whole ranffe of income groups, on various miscellaneous items 
was as follows ; 

Approximately 




Es. 

A. 

p. 

1. 

Eemittances to dependents in village . . 

0 

1 

2 

2, 

Travelling 

0 

1 

5 

s’. 

Medicine 

0 

■2 

2 

4. 

Drink and drugs . ... 

0 

0 

6 

5. 

Tobacco and pan supari 

0 

8 

3 


‘ N.B . — These budgets ate not all Madras city budgets. It is interesting 
in this connection to compare expenditures on rent in these railway budgets 
with that shown in the exclusively city budgets collected in the Government 
enquiry. 
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Approxiinntchj 


6. 

Religions ceremonies, etc. 

Rs. 
... 0 

5 

r. 

.3 

7. 

Provident Fund, Trade Union 
Co-operative Society 

or 

... 1 

7 

7 

.1.1 

8 . 

Amusements . . 

... 0 

0 

9. 

Education 

... 0 

2 

7 

10. 

Interest on debt 

... 0 

8 

6 

13. 

Dliobv, Barber and Sweeper 

... 1 

8 

2 


These iif^urcs rejiresenl the avera^jc expeiKliture of fori} 
families on these items (aocordinpr to tlic cornputation of.the 
head of each family'. This cautionary jiarenfhesis is inj]wrt' 
ant as tiie lipiires were {'iven to the employers' representatives. 
It is necessary to allow, on the one hand, for some possible 
exaggeration in the aiiiounla returned under expenditure for 
vital necessities such as food and rent, and, on the other 
hand, it is possible (and indeed probable) that nnder-estiraates 
were given for expenditure on some of these miscellaneous 
items. Drink and drugs, for example, are represented by 
a very low figure — 6 pies per month per family. The con- 
sumption of toddy and other intoxicating liipiors is know'n to 
be fairly general amongst the labouring classes, and this is 
probably a very much under-estimated figure. Of the AO 
families considered only three admitted any exjienditure on 
drink or drugs at all. This fact is probably accounted for by 
the not-unnatural desire of most of the employees to impress 
their employers with their sobriety and temperate habits. 
Incidentally, there is a strong I'eligions sentiment in India 
against the use of alcoholic liquors and though this produces 
little effect on the habits of the labouring classes, it does 
result in a tendency on the part of those w'ho drink to be 
rather shamefaced about the habit, and an unwillingness to 
acknowledge it. 

The highest single items of expenditure in the list are on 
the Dhoby, Barber and Sw'eeper (He. 1-8-2 per month) and 
Provident Fund, Trade Union and Co-operative Society 
Contributions (Re. 1-7-7 per month). Both these items must 
be considered as 'necessaries’. 

The next highest item is ‘ Interest on debt ’ , which 
absorbs on an average 8 annas 6 pies per family per month. 
Tobacco and pan snpari is the only item on the list which 
might be considered a ‘ luxury ’ to w'hich any considerable 


' of an anns (or of a penny). 
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proportion of expenditure goes. And 8 annas 3 pies per 
family does not suggest extravagance. Ecligious ceremonies 
ai)sorb on the average d annas t3 pies per month and the 
amounts spent on the otiier items are almost negligible. The 
most pathetic entry of half a pie (or of a penny) per family 
per month for ‘ amusements ’ is some indication of the 
narrowly circumscribed life that is led by the poorer Indian 
family. Of the 40 families, w’ho.se budgets wmre analysed in 
this enquiry, 39 returned their expenditure on ‘ amu.sements ’ 
as nil, while one family, in receipt of the relatively high 
income of Es. 38 per month acknowledged an expenditure of 
2 annas per mouth on ‘amusements’.' 

There is no need to dwell upon or to emphasize the general 
poverty disclosed by this brief account of family income and 
e.xpenditure. The facts tell their own tale, and it is not a 
pleasant tale. 

Some observers prefer to dwell on flie mitigations of the 
situation, on a comparison of the worker’s e.xisting privations 
^yitlh the hardships which forced him into industrial (or urban) 
life, on ]]is scanlv knowledge of better things, on the endurance 
and courage which enable him to tolerate his present condition, 
and, indeed, to extract some pleasure from it, and even on his 
general inertia and luck of desire for improvement. These also 
are facts and must be faced, but it is mainly ignorance of his 
own relative position and lack of belief in the possibility of 
bettering it wbicli are responsible for bis apathy. We rejoice 
at the evident signs of the awakening of the general conscience 
which greater knowledge and the ferment of thought in India 
are combining to produce, and the progi-ess already visible 
should hearten all those who believe in the possibility of 
advance. It is on the growth of the will to progress in the 
community generally, in those responsible for government and 
for the control of industry, and in the workers themselves that 
the hope of the future lies,” 


^ Where there is o.\-pcnditure on amusements it almost certainly means 
an occasiona! visit to the pieturo bouses rvJiero prices are liom 

2 annas upwards. 

’ Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, 1931, pp. 207-8, 
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DEBT 

The most stnkinp fcntiire of the family budgets examined in 
the preceding chapter, apart from the general conditions of 
extreme poverty which tliey disclose, is the high percentage 
of cases in wliicli tlie monthly exiienditure was slated to 
exceed the montiily income. The Jtoyal Conunission on 
Labour rightly remarked that " among the causes responsible 
for the low standard of living of the worker indebtedness 
must he given a high place Among the poorer classes of 
the community in India indebtedness is almost universal 
and it is undoubtedly one of the major curses of Indian 
life. Debt hampers efficiency and kills initiative. It 
reduces the purchasing power of the masses. It involves 
multitudes in the most acute hardship and distress. Debts 
are handed down from generation to generation. INlany 
are born in debt and when they in turn die they hand 
on the debt, usually with interest, to their children. 
Sons are bound to their fathers’ debts by the triple chain 
of caste, custom and character, but not by law. 'It 
evokes both adiiiwation and regret to find how commonly 
a son assumes responsibility for his father’s debt, an obli- 
gation which rests on religious and social, but seldom on legal, 
sanctions.’" 

Indebtedness is not a specifically urban problem, but the 
problem in the towns and industrial areas presents features 
which distinguish it from rural indebtedness. It is in the 
town that both the rapacity of the money-lender and the 
credulity and short-sightedness of his victims are often seen 
at their worst. 

The agriculturist in rural areas normallj' seeks short-term 
loans for the purchasing of seed etc., and given a good mon- 
soon and a good harvest is in a position to meet his liabilities 


‘ lieport of tJio /{opal Commission on Labour iu India, 1931, p. 224. 
= ibid., p. 224. 
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when the produce is sold. Many agricultural debts are, in 
fact, paid in kind. Tlio agriculturist is frequently able to 
offer security, and he is also relatively immobile, being tied 
to the village in which his land is situated. 

The urban worker, on the other hand, seldom seeks a 
short term loan. ‘ Practically none of the borrowing of in- 
dustrial workers is of this character.’^ Nor can the poorer 
classes in the city offer security comparable to that of the 
farmer. Some may ix)ssess a few tawdry jewels, but m the 
main the cif.y worker has to depend upon his future earning 
cajjacity alone to enable him to repay any debt incurred. 
Again, the city-dweller is much more mobile than the village 
agriculturist and his mobility niakes him ‘ an unsound pro- 
position from the moneylender’s point of view ‘A debtor 
who is not a permanent resident of the area where the 
money-lender carries on busine.ss, who cannot offer security, 
and who is not likely to obtain any increase in income as 
the result of his borrowing, is in every way an unsound 
proposition. It is not surprising, therefore, that the in- 
dustrial worker should have to pay particularly high rates of 
interest.’^ 

Frequently families come to the city or to industry because 
they are in debt and in most cases the debts remain and fresh 
obligations are incuiTed. On arrival in the city there are no 
resources upon which to draw before the first pay day comes 
round. It takes at least four weeks before any wages can 
be drawn, and sheer necessity forces the migrant into the 
hands of the money-lender almost at once. He either goes 
direct to a Marwari, who because of the lack of security 
extorts an exorbitant rate of interest, or to a tradesman from 
whom he seeks goods on ci-edit. The result in either case is 
a heritage of debt which cripples the family from the very 
beginning of its life in the city. 

In the report of the evidence given in Madras to the Eoyal 
Commission on Labour on the subject of indebtedness, there 
is a tragic monotony in the statements made by both 
employers’ and employees I’epresentatives. 


' Itciiort ol the liojja! Commu-siou an Lahour in India, p. 227. 
’ ibii, p. 227. 

> ibid., p. 227. 

13 
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Messrs. Binny & Co., the managing agents of thelBucking- 
ham and Carnatic Mills, made the following statement in 
their written e\’idence : 

‘ The habit of borrowing money seems to be ingrained in 
the kboiiring classes in India. We believe that a large pro- 
portion of our workpeople are in debt, but not more so than 
in any other similar grade of Iife.’‘ 

The INIadras Labour Union declared that the}^ had made 
enquiries from about 400 workers . . . and found that without 
exception they were all in debt. The amounts ranged from 
Es. 10 to Es. 400.’= 


The IMadras United Spinning and Weaving Mills Company 
asserted that most of their workers were in debt and attri- 
buted the fact to ‘ their spendthrift habits, especiahy in drinks 
etc.’= The IMadras Aluminium Labour Union representa- 
tives said ; ‘ Almost all the labourers are involved in debts, 
ranging from Es. 3,000 to Es. 20. They are in the 
clutches of Jifarwadies, who lend sums at exorbitant rates of 
intere.st.’"' 

It is clear that the working-class population of Madras is 
involved in a state of chronic indebtedness. The Eoyal 
Commission estimated that * in most industrial centres, the 
proportion of families or individuals who are in debt is not 
less than two-thirds of the whole.’® 

It is important, therefore, that this question of indebted- 
ness should be considered in some detail, as it bears on 
conditions in Madras city. 


The Extekt oe Ixdebtedness 

The family budgets examined in the preceding chapter 
provide some information on the extent of indebtedness 
amongst these families. 

1. The Government enquiry elicited information on the 
subject from textile workers and printing and bookbinding 
workers. * ° 


Ijobotir in Indin, Evidence, vol. VII, pari I, 


- ibiii., ^ol. VU, part I, p. 17.J, 

< -l!'!}'’ '’’’I' I’®''* h p. SSO. 

tbtd.. vol. part I. p 2gn 


‘ Report of the Royal Commi^uon on Labour ni India, 


p. 221, 



. ,.,-<a l''* ' ..nt '«'>'•* .< tm\' > ...((hI If* 
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The csteni of their iiulehtcdnpss is shown in the table which 
follows ; 


PiUNTiN’n \Nn HnoKniNDiNfi I'lMi’noyKCS 
Tuclchicditcss' 



f analysis of the facts of indebtedness 

amongst railway employees was made in the Yf. & S. YI. 

t^ekiils which were subsequently 
pu Wished are worth quoting, in view of the light which they 


’ lioya} Commission on labour in India. Evitlenco, vol. XI, part I, p. 19. 
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tlirow on (he question, especially in relation to rates of 
interest, security and terms of repa3’ment ; 

Railavax EMPLOvnns 

Indebtedness 


1 


! 

Debt ' Cause 

! 

1 

fS'S 

Security 

'J’eruss of 
repayment 


us A 

V 

ns 





1 

13 8 

0 

60 

Repayment 
of debts 

24 

nil. 

Instnlnjcnts 

2 

13 8 
IS 0 

0 

0 

100 

160 

f » 

»» 

12% 

75% 

Pro note 
nil. 

Instalments 

4 

16 8 

0 

250 

Marriage 
and debts 


Pro note 

Ins{aiment«{ 

s 

16 8 

0 

250 

Repayment 
of debts 


Jewels 

Instalments 

6 

17 0 

0 

30 


nil. 

nil. 


7 

8 

17 8 
17 12 

0 

0 

50 

30 

« f 

mm 

Surety 

nil. 

Instnlmcats 

Rs 3.12.0 

Instalments 

9 

17 12 

0 

200 

itarriage 
and debts 

12% 

and 

nil. 






7555 



10 

11 

12 

19 0 
2! 0 
21 8 

0 

0 

0 

200 

ISO 

100 

ft 

Debts 

m% 

18% 

nil. 

Pro note 
nil. 
nil. 

Jnstalmeiits 
Instalments 
Insfaimente 
Instalmcnt.s 
IVhen possible 

1 f l».->sibIo 
w Item possible 
When po.'-siblc 
Whe-a possible 
When po.s8ible 

13 

14 

21 12 
22 0 

0 

0 

ISO 

40 

Misc. debts 

12% 

nil. 

Pro note 
nil. 

IS 

22 8 

0 

22 


150% 

nil. 

16 

24 4 

0 

40 


nil. 

nil. 

17 

26 0 

0 

90 


32t% 

. Jewels 

18 

26 7 

0 

30 


75% 

nil. 

19 

28 0 

0 

300 


m% 

nil. 

20 

29 6 

0 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 


21 

30 0 

0 

40 

Repayment 

37-|’% 

Jewels 

instalments 





of debts 


22 

31 0 

0 

300 

Marriage 
and debts 

37% 

75% 

II 

Instalments 

23 

31 8 

0 

250 

rt 

note 

nil. 

interest 
^nsta iitients 

24 

32 10 

0 

SO 

Repayment 

nil. 





of debts 


25 

3S 0 

0 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

26 

37 0 

0 

120 

Repayment 

m% 

inataintents 





of debts 


27 

38 0 

0 

197 

♦ > 

75% 

, nil. 
i’ersona! 
nil. 
nil, 
nil. 

Pro note 

28 

38 0 

0 

50 

ft 

75% 

Instalments 

29 

39 0 

0 

ISO 

ft 

75% 

Instalments 

30 

39 4 

0 

444 

it 

18% 

When possible 

31 

42 4 

0 

300 

ii 

20% 

Instalments 

32 

43 0 

0 

350 

Marriage 

36% 

Instalments 





and debts 

Instalments 

33 

45 0 

0 

120 


24% 
nil. 1 


Instal»=”2 

34 

45 0 

0 

ISl 

If 

nil. 

Instalni^ 
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E/OL-WAy Employees 
Indehtedness—{contd.) 


No. of 
budget 

Income p.m. 

Debt 

1 

1 

Cause 

Rate of 
interest 

Security 

Terms of 
repayment 

35 

j 

RS A P i 

45 8 0 ' 

RS 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 


36 

45 8 0 


Repayment 

7514. 

nil. 

Instalments 

37 

45 8 0 

nil. 

of debts 
nil 

nil. 

nil. 


38 

49 0 0 


Repayment 

15% 


Instalments 

39 

49 8 0 

nil. 

of debts 
nil. 

nil. 

Jewels 

nil. 


40 

50 0 0 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

ml. 



It will be noted at once that the amounts of debt in a 
great many cases are very high in relation to the monthly 
income received. There is evidence to show that ‘ the level 
of indebtedness in terms of wages is higher among railway 
servants than among industrial employees ns a whole.’' The 
main reason for this lies in the fact that under the Civil 
Procedure Code, the money-lender may secure the attachment 
of the wages of certain classes of employees, and in respect 
of some, ‘ particularly railway servants and the serwants of 
local authorities ’ the law allows the money-lender to secure 
an order directing the employer to hand over monthly a large 
part of an indebted employee’s salary, ‘ until the whole decree 
has been covered, a period which extends in some cases to 
years rather than months.’^ 

In these cii’cumstances the railway employee is in a 
position to secure a larger amount of credit from the money- 
lender than many other borrowers could command, and it 
IS to be noted that of the 34 debtors wdiose cases are detailed 
above only 14 had borrowed on some form of security. The 
^her tw'enty wnre given loans without any security. 
Purther, the repayments are in most cases to be made ‘ by 
instalments 


* Eepori o/^Uic Uoyal Commission on Labour in Jndia, 1931, p. 231. 

’ ibi'L" ' 
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Tlio nvera'jfe nwonni of debt is finis higher than would 
be the cu'^e amongst, otlier classes of tlie same earning capa- 
city. Among the tliirty-fonr debtors, the average debt is 
approximately Its. ]47-r2-2. The lowest amount of deiit 
recorded was Ks. ‘22 and the higliest Rs. 4‘1'i. In some cases 
(e.g. Budgets 4 and 5) llie total amount of the debt e.xceeds 
fifteen months’ salary. 

The rate.s of interest charged may be taken as fanly repre- 
sentative. They range frotn 12 per cent, jier annum to ]y0 
per cetit. per annum. Bven the niininuim rate, which applies 
in only two cases, is high and in a great number of cases 
the rale of interest is such a.s to render almost impossible (he 
repayment of the cajiital .sum. A very common rate in 
^Madras fas elsewhere in India) is ‘one luma in the rupee’ — 
an anna per month inlcrest on every rupee borrowed. Apart 
from compound interest, thi.s works out at 75 per cent, per 
annum. It is not snrpri.sing that ‘actual payments arc 
seldom on the scale which strict fulfilment of the terms of 
the loan would rerjnirc The fact is that ‘the prompt 
repayment of the capital is not n.snally de.sired by the money- 
lender; he prefers to remain a creditor and receive interest, 
and in most cuse.s ho does not receive the full amount of 
interest with regularity. Bat defaults arc recorded and go 
to increase tlic liability, so that the borrowing of a trifling 
sum can, and not uncoirinionly does, lead in a few years to 
a permanent and heavy load of debt. In a number of cases 
a stage is reached when the money-lender takes from the 
worker the whole of his wages, paying him only suflicient for 
subsistence, and even puts the members of the worker’s 
family to work on a similar basis. 

From the point of view of tlie money-lender high rates 
of interest are sometimes defended on the ground that loans 
are offered on a minimum of security or on no security at 
all, and there is no doubt that in many cases the money-lender 
lakes considerable risks. “ Bnl on the other hand, the burden 
of debt which is borne almost universally by the poorer 


‘ Report oj the Roi/al Comiiiie^ioti on Labour tn India, 1931, ji. 225. 

= ibid., pp. 225-6. 

’ ' Wo doubt if the majority of money-lenders amass the largo profits 
attributed to tliom by popular belief. Apart tiom tho immense amounts of 
interest which remain unpaid, tiiero is a high piopoition of had dehts. 
Although tho sums collected must be enormous in the aggregate, the army 
of money-lenders is great and the expenses of collection are often sub- 
stantial.’ ibid., p. 227. 
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A 'CITY IN TRANSITION,' ) 


c asses in India is ‘ aggravated out of all proportion by 
these high interest rates, n-liicb more than any other factor 
lender the state of indebtedness amongst the working classes 

make the grip of the money-lender almost 
iiteially, a strangie-hold. 


Causes op Indebtedness 

®^’amining some of the remedies which have been 

ofTnXht^dnV® consider briefly the main causes 

ot indebtedness among the poorer classes. 

high rates *^ccn written above regarding 

the railwsv pmi i ”ct surprising to find that amongst 

considered in the 

cause eithpi- mni ^ indebted stated that the 

accumulation of debis'^^Nfn? oJlir'thft 

caus7 bv Ibt or indebtedness is 

sight to be either an Z debts, seems at first 

it is probable that explanation. But 

versa! exnlanation hVa ®'^"’^cance of this almost uni- 
indebtedness— possiblv ^ initial cause of 

Lts ““ 

on the causes ^of 7ndebSd^7''^'°” further light was thrown 
Ployees, and thfinvif- these railway em- 

chief causes." specified in their report four 

o' ^®ufBcient income. 

A Ma^aa7^nd°nff 

‘It has been"^ rouehlv Z religious ceremonies, 

salary is under IRs 50 employee, whose 

years spends a total of 30 JZths^‘‘ 7™°^. 

social and relimous fi p , ^^^oCS on ceremonies, 

4.. The pOTchase of ® 3'®“’’)-’ 

of witnesses examined ‘ 'Pf'c majority 

umea stated tliat they purchased rice and 

= ibid., p. ssff <?oimntssion on Labour in India, p. 224 . 
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oilier grains on this syslein, paying Ihe shop-keeper for the 
previous month’s supply on pay day.’’ Often the other 
demands on iiis salary at the end of the month make it 
impossible for the worker to pay (he store-keeper or bazaar- 
man all (hat is owed him. Only a portion is paid and thus 
debts accumulate. In many cases (he grain seller is also 
in this sense a ‘money-lender’. 

With this summary of the conditions and causes of 
indebtedness amongst railway employees may be compared 
the following summaries of the causes of indebtedness 
among textile workers and printers and bookbinders in 
Jladras city, as stated in the report on the Government 
enquiry. 


Causes of indchtedness ; Textile Worhers 


1 Number of families wiiose indebtedness is mainly duo to : 


Income 

groups 

Festiv.als 

1 

Marriages | 

1 

Funerals 

t 

Sickness ! 

1 

Unemploy- 

ment 

InsufBcient 

income 

1 

o 

c 

S s 

o o 

.H 

Pennonil: i 

Below 

Rs. 20 ... 


1 

1 

2 

1 


1 

Rs. 20-30 ... 

... 

B 


3 

... 

3 

7 

Rs. 30-10 ... 

! 

B 


2 

... 

1 

3 

Rs. 40 and 
over 

... 

H 

1 

1 

... 

2 

S 

All groups... 

... 

* 32 

6 

8 

1 

6 

16 

Per cent, of 
total No. 
indebted... 

1 

46-38® 

8-70® 

11-59% 

1-45% 

8-70% 

23-18% 


‘ Royal Commission on Labour in fildia. Evidence, vol. XI, part I, p. 284. 
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Tlie corresponding figures for printing and bookbinding 
employees are as follows ; 

Causes of indehtcdness : 


Printing and Bookbinding Workers 



Number of families whose indebtedness is mainly due to : 

Income i 
groups * 

Festivals 

.Marriages 

' ai7 

1 £ 

1 ^ 

1 p 

Sickness 

Is 

U a 

n « 

D 


Per month 


j 

1 


1 

» 


Below 

Rs. 20 


i ; 
1 ' ! 

t 

1 

1 

( 

1 2 

i 1 

Rs. 20-30 ... 

... 

i ' 

5 

4 

**• 

4 

Rs. 30-40 ... 

... 

.. { 
/ 

2 1 

... 


1 

Rs. 40 and 

i 






over 

... 

s 1 


3 j 

... 

2 

All groups ... 

... j 



S 

2 

8 

Per cent of 

1 


1 

t 




total No. 

i 




1 


indebted ... 

: 

43-75?J 

1 lS-75% 

16‘67% 

4-16% 

16 6752 


The .Royal Commission on Labomr reported that their 
intoimation went to show that the ‘ most important single 
cause of boiTowing ’ was the expenditure on religious and 
social lestivals and particularly marriages 'P In these tables, 
as m the statement regarding railw'ay employees, mamages 
figure prominently as a cause of debt. But other • religious 
and social festivals ’ do not seem to involve city families in 
anj hearp’ expenditure. The city-dweller’s attachment to 
religious tradition IS frequently looser than that of the villager, 
and nowhere is the old German proverb, ‘ Stadt luft macht 
'ei (city air creates freedom) more true than in the realm 


= Report, p. 226. 
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of traditional social and religious obligation. In the small 
village community the individual cannot escape expenditure 
on religious and social festivals without inciming an un- 
pleasant notoriety, whereas in the city, where the individual 
is often lost in the crowd, social pressure of this kind is very 
much weaker and it is possible for a family to avoid such 
expenditure without exciting any adverse comment. The 
one outstanding exception to this is in the manner in which 
marriages are celebrated. The dowry system combined with 
the extravagant display which accompanies a marriage cele- 
bration have pei’sisted in all grades of Indian society and in 
city and country alike. An ‘ elaborate ’ marriage ceremony is 
a matter of prestige, and here social pressure operates most 
forcefully to the undoing of many an unfortunate father of 
marriageable daughters. ‘ It is not uncommon for a worker 
to spend on a manaage the equivalent of a year’s wages and 
to borrow the whole of that sum at a high rate of interest.’* 
It is not surprising in the circumstances that such a high 
proportion of indebtedness is attributed to marriages. Amongst 
the textile workers 46'38 per cent, of the indebted families 
and amongst the printers 43-75 per cent, gave ‘ marriages ' 
as the main cause of their financial embairassment. 

Funerals and sickness are the two other most important 
items among the specified ‘ main causes ’ of indebtedness. A 
funeral, like a marriage, is frequently, among certain classes, 
a cause of extravagant expenditure. Here again ‘ custom is 
king ’ and social pressure makes a ‘ decent burial ’ a matter 
of prestige and so an occasion for incurring debt. Sickness 
involves working families in debt mainly by reducing earning 
capacity. Facilities for free medical treatment are available 
in the city, and though the poorer classes are often reluctant 
to avail themselves of such facilities, heavy expenditure for 
medical treatment is the exception rather than the rule. 

Among a variety of ‘ miscellaneous ’ causes of indebted- 
ness, one of the most common and important is the practice 
of purchasing provisions on credit. Eeference has already 
been made to tliis factor in connection with the indebtedness 
of railway workers. But it applies to all classes of the poorer 
people in the city and is a frequent cause of permanent 
indebtedness. One case which came to the notice of the 
Avriter may be quoted as an example of the way in which debt 
is incuired by this means and also of the methods by which 
a certain class of money-lender exploits the illiterate poor. 


* licpoTt of the Royal Commission on Lahour in India, 1931, p. 227. 
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An Adi-Dravida named i’ouambalam who was employed as 
a cook in a European household on a salary of Es. 25 per 
month, purchased on credit from a grain-merchant, who was 
also a money-lender m Madras, rice to the value of Es. 16. 
1 onambaiam was quite illiterate, being unable to read a 
woi even m his own language — ^Taniil. The grain-merchant 
presented him with a document printed in English which 
read as follows : ® 


^^a(Iras, 25-4-1982 


No. 87 

On demand I promise to pay > or order the 

sum of Rupees 60-0-0 loith interest at the rate of Si per cent, 
per annum for value received in goods, paijahlc at Madras. 

f ho affixed to the bottom of the note and across 

Thp Tamil ‘ Ponambalam — ^liis mark’, 

the 7 °f victim placed a large inked thumb upon 

for sivtv^r ^ made himself legallj' responsible 

wk hk jnterest, departed happily 

later PniwTnfT worth of rice in a bag. Six months 

19th of Pehii^ writer, and on the 

tress anft 5 1 ?' ?? ’ apparently in great dis- 

months hoon . ^ indebtedness. He had for tliree 

his debt nhia urgent demands for the repayment of 

piid notlSn. he accrued interest. Up to that tLl he had 
cauital or iru ° r ^ merchant money-lender towards either 
Ponambakni f 19th of Eebruary 
diate oavmpnf lawyer’s letter demanding the imme- 

f V “terest for 6 months 

ceedin^s for +? default threatening legal pro- 

Ltte las ^ due. Vhen the 

and friffhtenprl ^ h f ^^n^imbalam he was both bewildered 
that he^had onwl^ was quite emphatic in his assertion 
t ere wa7no rlL of Es. 16. As 

le^^allY comSSS i ^as con-ect. But as he had 

24 per cent ^ repayment of Es. 60 at 

of extricatins' liim f ’ ®®®med to be no possible means 

extricating him from his liability for the Whole amount. 

■ ' The lack °of ^fWeufoUEht^in obvious reasons, 

the fact that the thumb nnnt f? illustrated by 

the page of a book. It if hV given on a blank document or 

to fiU m both tho capital sum "ocoMtuon for the money-lender 

<s .. .1 ,H. ;; isr"”" ’ 
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Ponambalam was given Ks. 16 and told to go to the 
money-lender and offer liim the 16 rupees in retimi for the 
receipted promissorj' note and to inform him if lie refused to 
do so, that his (Ponambalam’vs) employer intended to investi- 
gate the transaction and expose tlie money-lender's methods. 
Ponambalam departed and apparently told his tale with gi'eat 
effectiveness for in due course he returned in triumph with 
the promissory note, ujion the back of which vas a state- 
ment in Tamil to the effect that on 19-2-33, Rs. 60 had been 
duly received ! The receipted note is now in the possession 
of the w>riter, and Ponambalam heard no more about the 
matter and, presumably, has changed his grain merchant. 

This case has been described in considerable detail because, 
simple as it is, it gives some insight into the ways in which 
many simple and illiterate families are plunged into debt so 
deeply that they never succeed in extricating themselves, and 
it also throws light on the unscrupulous methods of the more 
rapacious and disreputable type of money-lender and explains 
the vice-like grip which lie has upon .so many people. 

The Reduction on Indebtedness 

Reference has already been made to the main points 
which distinguish urban from rural indebtedness. These 
diffei'ences, as the Royal Commission on Labour pointed out, 

‘ render ineffective ’ for the urban or industrial w'orker, ‘ the 
means on wdiich most stress has been laid for relieving the 
agriculturist, namely, the supply of co-operative credit’. 
-A-mongst industi-ial workers, with the exception of railway 
employees, co-operative credit jias made little headw'ay. The 
main reason for this is said to be ‘ the movements among 
the industrial population which ‘ form an almost insuper- 
able obstacle to the spread of co-operation The Royal 
Commission did not, therefore, consider the extension of 
co-operative credit to be a practicable means of attacking the 
problem of industrial indebtedness. In the case of railway 
workers, how’ever, they made an exception and recommended 
that ‘ all raihvay administrations should make persistent 
eliorts ’ to help their workers bj' means of co-opei‘ative credit, 
special commendation 'to the methods adopted by 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central Indian Railway. 

In Madras city, as has already been frequently pointed 
out, the mobility of industrial labour is much less marked 
han in other industrial centres. The possibility of deve- 
opmg co-operative credit in the larger organized industries 
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is, tlicreforc, corresixjiulinfjly grralci’. In the large and 
highly organizod iiuliistrics .such us tlic textile mills, the 
(lovelopiiient and extension of co-operative credit would 
help considerably in reducing the extent of indebtedness 
amongst (he workers and releasing them from the chitches of 
the professional money-lender. 

The Acting Chief Inspector of Factories in Madras, 
in submitting evidence to the Koyal Commission on Labour, 
emphasized the value of Co-ojicrative Stores to the penniless 
migrant who arrives in an industrial town. In the absence 
of .some reasonable credit facilities winch may enable such a 
rnigranl to obtain the necessary food, pending the receipt of 
his fir.st monthly wages, be is driven into the arms of the 
money-lender or a Chelti grocer and begins his urban life 
with a millstoiie of debt around his neck. This is but one 
illustration of the way in which organized facilities for 
co-operative credit ma)’ help to mitigate the evil of 
indebtedness. 

It must be recognized, however, that the vast majority of 
the poorer classes in the city would be untouched by such a 
development and the only possible apju’oach to the problem 
as it affects them , apart from tiie slow process of general 
enlightenment and education, is by legislative action. Even 
if the co-operative movement were to spread ' it would not 
strike at the heart of the workers" difficulties. Credit, in the 
sense of borrowing capacity, is not the workers’ need; if 
would be nearer the truth to describe it as his curse.” ‘ The 
fatal weakness in the jiresent system is the comparative ease 
with which the worker can borrow sums which he has little 
prospect of being able to repay.’- 

The Eoyal Commission on Labour after a careful consi- 
deration of all the factors involved concluded that the most 
effective approach to a solution of the problem of industrial 
indebtedness would be to diminish the workers’ power of 
obtaming credit by ‘ making it unprofitable for the monej'- 
lender to advance to workers amounts which are bevond their 
power to repay ’ 

To this end the Commission made a series of recommenda- 
tions which are of veiy great importance. These recom- 
mendations may be briefly summarized. The Commission 
recommended ; 

(1) That the salary and wages of every workman 
> Commission on Labour in huha, p. 229. 
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receiving less limn Es. 300 a month be ‘ exempted entirely 
from the possibility of attachment 

The Civil Procedure Code at pi'esent allows the money- 
lender to secure the attachment of the wages of ‘ any one 
who is not a labourer or a domestic servant This is a form 
of security which deliberately encourages and protects the 
usurious lender. 

(2) That arrest and imprisonment for debt, m the case 
of workers in receijit of wages or salary of less fhan Es. 100 
per month, be abolished, ‘except where the debtor has been 
proved to be both able and unwilling to pay 

Under the present law a male debtor is liable to be 
imprisoned for six months ‘ in execution of a decree for the 
payment of more than Es. 50’r and for sums of less than 
Es. 50, six weeks’ imprisonment inaj' be ordered. In imactice 
debtors are seldom imprisoned; but the writer knows^ from 
his contact with the working classes in Madras, that though 
seldom executed, the threat of imprisonment is often employed 
by the money-lender to grind from tlie debtor his ‘ pound 
of flesh ’. The removal of this jiowerful weapon from the 
hands of the money-lender is a much-needed reform. 

(3) That the attachment of workers’ contributions to 
bona fide provident funds should be prevented. This pro- 
tection is already gi'anted in the case of provident funds 
maintained for their employees by Government and local 
bodies. ‘ There seems no reason wliy the same security 
should not be granted ’ to the contributions of workers to 
funds maintained by private emplo 3 'ers. 

(4) The Eoyal Commission recommended, also ‘a new 
procedure for the liquidation of unsecured debts from work- 
men ’. This recommendation is both elaborate and impor- 
tant and the description of it may best be given in the exact 
words of the Commission’s report.^ 

We contemplate that on the presentation of an application 
by a workman giving a statement of his debts and creditors and 
assets, the court should issue a notice to the creditors and 
should thereafter in a summarj' enquiry estimate the workman's 
assets, his probable earnings and reasonable expenditure for the 
maintenance of himself and his family during the ensuing two 
years. The court, having assessed these, would issue a decree 
based on the difference between the two sums. Execution of 
this decree could then be obtained in the usual way, but it 


’ Report of the Royal Gommhsioti on Lahonr in India, p. 232. 
= ibid. 

> ibid., p. 233. 
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should not be possible lo keep ilic decree nlive for more than 
three years in all. In order to prevent the defrauding of money- 
lenders by the subsequent contraction of collusive debts, wc 
suggest that the debts should rank 2 «‘eferenlially in order of their 
age, the oldest debts ha\ing priority. The application for the 
benefit of the Special Act embodying the procedure might be 
made either in response to a suit for debt or without any pre- 
vious proceedings. We should like to sec the duty laid on the 
court of applying the Special Act of its own motion in cases 
where it npiieared to bo applicable, but we recognize tbe diffi- 
cnlly of securing that such a jirovision will be effective; and 
tbero is no doubt lliut persons will lie forthcoming to assist tbe 
workman in claiming hi« privileges. What is essential is that 
the procedure should be rajiid and as free as possible from tbe 
intricacies and technicalities of ordinary civil court procedure. 

It i.s difficult to exaggerate the importance of this 
recommendation as a practical means of attacking the 
appalling problem of indebtedness in India. The basis of 
the proposal is that the court ‘ should regard itself as the 
protector of the poor against extortion and their own foolish- 
ness ’ and should make possible the breaking of the vicious 
circle of indebtedness which surrounds the average worker. 
Special courts may be necessary as in the case of the Work- 
men’s Compensation .\ct and the existence of such courts, 
possessing the powers jiroiiosed by tlie Commission, would 
‘ place powerful weapons in the hands of all who are preiared 
to assist the workman ' and ' lead to much greater activity 
in the matter of debt iirevention and debt redemption on the 
part of trade unions, employers and individuals as well as 
associations working for social betterment 

The recommendations may seem to aim a devastating blow 
at the money-lender, and there is no doubt that those who 
2>ractise usury at the expense of the jioor would suffer loss 
by the adojition of this scheme; but it was the opinion of 
the Eoj'al Commission that their proposals would ‘ not hurt 
those money-lenders, whose activities are confined to business 
of a useful kind ’. 

There are many who object to the adoption of vigorous 
legislative remedies to deal with the problem of indebtedness. 
Such objection appears to be based mainly on two gi’ounds : 

io interfere with the sanctity of contract’, and 
\v) lack of faith in the efficacy of legislation ’. 


Report of the [loyal Commihsion on Lahoiir in India, p. 23i. 
ibid., p. 234. 
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With rc'gftfd fo (he first, it is ‘n ^a-avc misuse of a good 
word' io lalh of ‘v.anctity’ in connection with (he gross 
extortion wiu'ch so often characterizes the nnimal transactions 
between the money-lender and (lie illiterate poor. The usurer 
(ako.s advantage of (lie ignorance and distre.ss of the worker 
i>nd in most cirse.s the contract is ‘ unequal and unfair from 
pie start*. If ethical considerations arc to he (iie determin- 
ing factor in these matters, as they mu.st be, it is surely 
immoral to give legal sanction to the gross exploitation of 
the gullibility and follv of the workers. The existing law 
give.s such sauction and lias, as a result, made possible (he 
I'resent deplorable conditions. If a wav out is to be found 
a break with the old and vicious tradition, which has made 
anti-.social usuty {tossiblc on such a wide.spread scale, must 
be made. It will involve loss. But the jwssible ‘ injustice ’ 
to the usurer must lie measured against the present universal 
en.siavemeni of the woricer with (he disastroms social and 
economic consequences which (hat enslavement brings in its 
train. 

As for (lie argument that legi.slation is not likely (o be 
effective and (ha( ‘ legislation wliich cannot be enforced is 
not merely useless but hannful the Royal Commission 
wrote : ' Probably there is no method which is entirely secure 
ngninat evasion on the jiarl of the lender or misuse on the 
part of the borrower. But we would repeat that these possi- 
bilities are not in themseh’-es a .sufTicient argument against 
pie adoption of a law that will be generally beneficial, and 
it i.s certain that until some method can be applied, the State 
will fail to satisfy one of the pressing need.s of labour.’" 

The Commission was of opinion that the scheme for 
summary liquidation proceedings, outlined by them, offered 
‘ the greatest liope of successful woi'king ‘If tlie will (o . 
apply the remedy is present, the legal and administrative 
difficulties can be surmounted.’ 

to) The Royal Commission further recommended that 
‘ the besetting of an industrial establi.shment for the recovery 
of debts be made a criminal and cognisable offence .While 
many money-lenders deal with their victims by the threat of 
legal proceedings, there are some who employ ‘ the threat of 
violence, rather than the processes of tlie law * They wait 
outside industrial establishments on pay day in order to 

' Report oj the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 230. 

“ ibid., p. 233. 

’ ibid., p. 23G. - ■ “ ibid,, p. 235. 
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exact their dues by intimidation. It is in order to deal 
with this ty^ie of money-lender, ‘ already generally regarded 
as a pest to society’,* that this recommendation has been 
made. 

Tlie Commission made several other recommendations 
with a view to easing the burden of indebtedness. One of 
the most important of these relates to the prevalence in India 
of a monthly period of wage payment, which, in the judge- 
ment of the Commission is not in the best interests of the 
employees. They recommended ‘ the general adoption of a 
system of weeklj' jiayments in the belief that it will have 
important effects on both welfare and efSciency ’. This is 
merely a recommendation to employers. It "was further 
emphasized that ‘ in the textile industries, railway and 
engineering workshop.^ and iron and steel woi’ks. the 
shotild require payment of wages to jiroecss operatives at 
inten-als not exceeding 16 daj's’. 

The shortening of the period of wage payments should 
have considerable value in the easing of the embarrassments 
of the poor. Tradition and custom die hard, however, and 
the proposal will probably meet with opjiosition from both 
employers and employees. Ylan)’ employers will hardly be 
disposed to favour a system which involves them in additional 
trouble and expense. The worker, on the other band, views 
with grave apprehension any change which is likely to upset 
his accustomed relations with money-lenders, bazaar-keepers 
and landlords. He knows where he is under the traditional 
system and often stubbornly I’efnses to consider any sugges- 
tion which seems likely to confuse, even temporarily, his 
method of dealing with his creditors. 

Considerable space has been devoted to this account of 
the findings and recommendations of the Royal Commission 
on Habour on the problem of industrial indebtedness. The 
work of the Commission in this field is of great importance 
and the suggestions made in their report may be fairly 
described as the most valuable contribution which has yet 
been made to a solution of the formidable problems of urban 
indebtedness. 

Little has, as yet, been done to implement the recom- 
raendations of the Royal Commission. The magnitude of the 
problem seems to discourage practical attempts to deal with 
it and to encourage a kind of pernicious inertia which fears 
to make a beginning because the end cannot be clearly seen. 

‘ Bcporl of tlie Royal Commission on Lohour in India, p. 236. 
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'i'iie l\oyal Commission argued (hat its very magnitude 
‘ onlianccs the inijwrlance of attacking it and increases the 
results to be secured by successful elTorls 

If the Commission's^ recommendations are applied, and 
facile credit is largely checked it is doubtful whether India 
will be able to continue for long witliont some substitute for 
the Poor Law." This consideration is no justification, how- 
ever, for the conliniiaucc of the present pernicious system of 
borrowing w'hich enslaves and demoralizes the masses of the 
country and by reducing their jnirchasing jwwer reacts ujion 
the total wealth and prosperity of Indian industry. 


‘ licf'ort 0 } the lioyal Commic^roti oti Lahottr in IniUa, p. 2^2. 

‘ Even nniier present con'tilions tlierc is n groning Iccling that the 
inlrotiuclion of a system of public ossitlanco and relief cannot be long 
delayed. 



CHAPITER XIV 

THE MINIMUM OF SUBSISTENCE 


In technical discussions on poverty and standards of living 
it is usual to draw a distinction between primary poverty, 
wliich indicates the condition of a family whose total earnings 
are^ insufficient to purchase the minimum necessities for the 
maintenance of physical efficiency, and secondarj' poverty, 
which describes the condition of a family which has sufficient 
income for the purchase of minimum needs, but, in fact, 
diveits a portion of that income to other pui'poses which, 
though iMssibly desirable may not be strictly necessary. The 
sun-ey of family income and expenditure in chapter xii gives 
a general picture of standards of income and items of expendi- 
tiue among representative groups of the poorer classes in 
aladras city. The chapter on indebtedness (chapter xiii) 
gives some indication of the extent to which expenditure 
exceeds income among.st these families. Indebtedness and 
le high interest rates which it involves amongst urban and 
industrial workers is one of the main causes of a state of 
clironic secondary poverty in the city. In this chapter, we 
^ 'j 1 i ^ moment ignore the complicating factor of 
indebtedness and make some attempt to face the problem of 
ttie minimum of subsistence in the city of Madras. The diffi- 
cuity ot fixing any generally acceptable standard by which 
a iving wage is to be determined is well known and widely 
recognized. It is impossible to eliminate a certain element 
o elastic^-. Ideas of ‘adequacy’ and ‘reasonableness’ 
fi T' ^ hwng is such an nnstandardized subject 

mathematically accurate determination is impossible.’* 

^ figure which represents the 
‘ a ? ®*^hsistence at any given time may be rendered 

NpvprH-, ^ almost immediately by a movement of prices, 
nr produced far-reaching 
af-'uinn been made in other countries to arrive 

bppn estimates Amongst the most influential have 

lanj ?he Tr,?“ Seebohm Eowntree' m Eng- 

f, the American minimum quantity budget drawn up by 

Board (1919) Quoted Jltnimwii Wage 

On’^in), 1927, p. 44n ” Bichardson, The Minmiwm IVape (Allen f: 

Sea Poverty ; A Study of Town Life .md The Human Needs of Labour. 



TI!K OF SOByiSTKNCK 2ir{ 

t!io latibni Stfsffw jlijiv.'ni of f.ahoiir StJitiJ-tics' iiinl vhjioiih 
rstiuiatc's which Imvo lioon irijulc in Australia, ‘where 
aftejiijit^* to njiply lio' pritsri}>!«'< of tlie liviii'r v..tpc have Ik'i'H 
the "ivntest,** 

Two main inethtKhi of dctcnniniiif' the lomummi of Mih- 
si<,ti*iire may he (lif,lin"ni'»lieil, une hmed on theoretieal 
tainniieratimer. {he other u{;on {h(< actual RtamlanF tif livinp^ 
in the eoiniminity concetiUMl. Tlie theoretical nu'tiiod is 
neeer-sirily incitnipleti'. It ik {x-rssihlo to ostmi.itc ' the 
nniithcr of calorics r(‘<)uireil by mhihs of eitiier sex nmi aho 
by ehihlreii of thfierent !u;es ’’ aiui fnnnc a ljnd"Ct fia food 
has-'d on ihooietiea! in'ce'.-’ity. It u; iii'-o jvissihle to deter- 
mine nj’jiroximately the cost of hou.smj' accommodation whicii 
provides the amount of air space required for hcaltli}' livinp 
hv n family of piven si/'e. Hut for other items of csi»ndituie 
tlieorioh as to mimmiim necesones are of little value and 
entinmfes must lie ha'-ed iijxm the haln(« and modes of livin'; 
of the jX'Ojde for ssliom the ' tlieoretieal ’ htidect is to be 
made. This method of approach is of little practical value 
in determining' a hum; waee. ihit it has a definite educative 
value in settin;; up statulards of nutrition in the, light of which 
the norniitl diet of the peojilc may he judged and standards 
of housing aeeommodatioii iijvm wliich flic lorn) authority 
may he led to base its minimum rc(|inremcnts. 

Vor the ptu'po«oa of dolonmning the minimum of sui)- 
sistence the family budget enquiry method which is based 
on ‘actual conditions’ rather than ‘hypothetical considera- 
tions' has generally proved to lie more satisfactory and of 
more practical value in arriving at ‘living wage' estimates.'' 
When attempts arc made to arrive at such cstfnmte.s there 
i.s u constant tension beivvoen 'ethical ’ and 'realistic' consi- 
tlerations. In most ca'^es the whole motive and purpose of 
o!i(|uiriea into standards of living is (ho desire to improve those 
standards. ‘ If improvements arc to be ctyected it is necessary 
to adopt a standard higher than that of the least fortunato 
memlier.s of tlie community.’-'’ But in the detennination of 
how iniich higher, the concept of welfare may over.sliadow the 
fact of economic necessity and a standard may bo suggested 
wiiich ignores the limitations of tlie total wealth of Hie 
community upon which the living wage depend.s. 


' Itidiurdhon, Tlir iiniiiim/i'i U'ojc (Allen A Onwin), W27, p. 'IS. 

’ jfliclmniMti, jip. r,2(t. 

* Jlielittnlpon, p. '12. 

* Pee Kiclmtasnn, Tlir lilii'i’num Wa^c (Allen i, Unviti), 1927, pp. J3-G1. 

* Hiclmrdson, p. <U. 
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In this discussion of the minimum of subsistence in Madras 
city ideal and hypothetical considerations shall, for the 
moment, be left out of account. The hard facts of dire 
poverty among the masses in Madras are temporarily taken 
for granted, the limitations of the whole produced wealth 
of the country are recognized, and the emphasis will be 
placed upon what is immediatel}' practicable rather than on 
what is ideally desirable. 

There has been in the past a dearth of scientific enquiry 
on this vital question of the minimum of subsistence in India 
and statements upon the question are sometimes made which 
bear little relation to the actual standards which exist among 
large sections of the community. The representatives of 
the Madras Labom Union, for example, in their evidence 
submitted to the Eoyal Commission on Labour' made the 
ollowing statement ; ‘ The details supplied with regard to 
the cost of living lead us to the conclusion that it -would be 
impossible for a worker to hve on less than Ks. 35 a month.’ 
We have already seen from the family budgets analysed that 
many families do in fact live on very much less. This is 
not an argument against the desirability, and indeed the 
necessity, for higher wages. It is a plain statemept of fact, 
seeking to arrive at an estimate of the bare minimum 
or subsistence facts must be faced. 

The Madras and Southern Mabratta Railway Company, 
in beptember 1930, compiled ‘ a standard budget ’ which 
aimed at covering the bare necessities of a working- 
'”■^086 total family income does not exceed 

Es. 50 .- 


The Es. 50 estimate is far above the level of the masses, 
j standard budget is nevertheless of interest, even 
oug 1 it IS based upon an earning capacity at present beyond 
the reach of the majority of the poorer classes in Madras. 
Its interest lies m its method rather than in the results, for 
the latter cannot be regarded as an important contribution 
to the problem of the living wage. 

1 j'®®ii>ii6d that second-class rice would be used and 

calculated that ; 

(a) the cost of 4 measures = Ee. 1.’ 

(5) one measure = 5 meals. 


p. 173."^°* Ocmmhsion on Labour in India, Evidence, vol. part I. 

• a>ia.. Evidence, vol. XI, part I, p. 285. 

PnccB are as m 1930 (September). 
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(c) one person = 60 meals per mensem. 

(ri) one person = 12 measures per mensem. 
(e) and one person = Es. 3 per mensem. 

(/) two children = one person (adult). 


On this basis the following results were achieved : 


Size of 
family 

Rice 

Ra'^i 

Jawari* 

Dali 

i 

! 

S| 

' O- 

boo A 

.5 

JZ 2 O 

sga 

0.2.S i 

1 ^ n< 1 

Rent 

1 

Fuel and 
Lighting 

Dhobi , 
Barber, 
Sweeper 

Total 

family 

budget 

2 adults i 

RS. A. 

6 0 

1 

RS. A. 
0 12 

1 RS. A. 
5 12 

RS. A. 

3 0 

RS. A. 

3 0 

RS. A. 
2 0 ; 

RS. A. 

1 0 

1 

RS. A. 

21 S 

3 „ I 

9 0 

1 0 

1 7 

1 

3 0 

3 8 ! 

2 8 1 

1 0 

27 0 

4 „ 

13 0 

1 8 

7 

8 

4 0 

4 8 j 

3 0 j 

1 8 

34 0 

5 

15 0 

2 0 

9 

8 

4 8 

SO 

3 8 

1 8 

41 0 

f> .. 

18 0 

2 8 


8 

5 0 

6 0 

4 0 

2 0 

48 0 


The maximum figure quoted — Es. 48 per month — ^repre- 
sents the budget estimate for a family of 2 adults and 
8 children or 3 adults and 6 children which is a much larger 
family than the average. The figure given for fom- adults 
(i.e. two adults and four children) is 34 rupees per month, 
which is considerably higher than the income of a great 
many working-class families. 

There is no indication of the bases upon which the 
estimates for various items of expenditure have been calculated 
and in most cases they appear to be entirely arbitrary. The 
only two items in the budget, which follow the rule of equal 
and regular increases for each additional member of the 
family are (1) rice, etc., and (2) fuel and lighting. In the 
case of rice an expenditure of Es. 3 per head is estimated, 
with no reduction for increased numbers, and in the case of 
fuel and lighting, two rupees is the amount estimated for 
two adults with an addition of 8 annas for each additional 
adult. No similar rule seems to have been applied in the 
case of other items. Why, for example, in the column 


Eice, not ragi or jawari prices arc quoted. 
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‘ Other provisions ’ should the increase of the family from 
2 to 3 adults involve an increased expenditure of Ee. 1-4, 
while the increase from 3 to 4 adults involves an increased 
expenditure of only 8 annas? Or again, in the same column, 
why should the increase of the family from 4 to 5 adults 
cause an additional outlay of Es. 2 per month (four times 
the amount of increase necessary for an increase from 3 to 4), 
vhiie a similar increase from 5 to 6 increases the budget 
by only one rupee? 

The same evidence of arbitrary and iiTegular estimates 
o increases in costs to correspond to regular increases in 
^e family IS apparent in most of the columns of the budget. 

e cornpilers of the budget probably had reasons for the 
metliod b}- which they calculated these increases in expendi- 
ure, but m the absence of any statement on the question, 
le internal evidence suggests a certain amount of arbitrary 
guesswork rather than scientific calculation and the figures 
given catmot be regarded as a reliable guide to the problem 
ot the minimum of subsistence. 

The beginnings of careful scientific enquirv into the 
question of the living wage in Madras city may be traced to 

at the Kellett 

T I"" > ^der the guidance of Dr. Gilbert Slater, 

Economics in Madras University, 
tr, °-i i'f '''.as ‘ to W'ork out a standard by which 

gi'’en family income was sufficient for 
he physical efficiency of that family Tlie amount of food 
e essai^ or an adult labourer was determined by reference 

in Madras jail for an adult male 
such -i labour. Tlie cost of food per day for 

rermr,tuh’’'~'^’'i / ” ^ estimated that Es. 5 

ioolic i-easonable allowance for food for a 

coolic engaged on nianna] labour. 


tor -A'^ocialioii (Mn<lMs Hu-lion) 

Use Arsryriatioii br'tho latf' licv’ jJ*"' a paiH-r rrail bifort- 
in ibo Cilv of Maani Miairnniii of 

rant ot tbc.e .iKovoutcr 2, 3920), in v.hi.l. n 

,‘r» nm) ini'niorsnii.'i ^lef! bt- ->1!."^?' “f' j'riv.-iie 

rant ii> tnainK banc!!, ' h'r ItfllrU Iii»ti!n!r, tinp 
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Fartbev investigations as to the cost of rent, clothing and 
fuel were made, and the following budget representing the 
minimum of subsistence was suggested U 



Es. 

A. 

p. 

For man — for food per month 

. 5 

0 

0 

For wife — for food per month — 4/5 .. 

4 

0 

0 

For 2 children" — for food per month .. 

5 

0 

0 

Eent 

1 

0 

0 

Clothing 

0 

8 

0 

Fuel 

1 

0 

0 

Miscellaneous® 

1 

0 

0 

Total ... 

37 

8 

0 


It is mteresting to compare this figure with the statement 
of Messrs. Binny & Co. regarding the average wages paid 
to employees in then: mills. There is no figure quoted for 
1917 or 1918, but the average wage paid in the Buckingham 
& Carnatic Mills in 1914 was Es. 10-6, and the average paid 
in 1919 was Es. 15. These, be it remembered, were 
average wages and there must have been many employees in 
the mills who received less per month. 

The results of this 1917 enquiry were published in tlie 
Madras press and they created considerable interest and 
evoked some criticism. Shoi'tly afterwards the wages in the 
Buckingham & Carnatic Mills were increased, though it is 
not possible to say, 20 years later, whether or not the increase 
was a case of post hoc ergo propter hoc. In the few years 
following 1917 there was a sharp upward thrust in prices 
which continued to the peak year, 1920. This rapid change 
in the economic position of the consumer necessitated a revi- 
sion of the 1917 minimum of subsistence figures, and the 
late Eev. D. G. M. Leith, who was then in charge of the 
Kellett Institute, undertook the revision, with the assistance 
of a group of students. 

Food . — As in the 1917 estimates, the amount of food 
required by a labouring man w’as determined by the standard 

‘ The Tran-qaetions of the Intlian Economic Association (Madras Section) 
for the year 1920-1, Madras, p. 5. 

“ This was regarded as an average family. 

^ ’ There is a misprint in the Economic Association report. This item 

miscellaneoue ’ is given as 1 anna instead of 1 rupee. 

■' See Jiooal Commission on Labour in India, Evidence, vol. VII. part 1, 
p. Ii7. 
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of jail diet foi- hard labour prisoners.^ The jail diet in 1920 
provided for the following quantities of food per day for a 
male adult prisoner doing hard labour : 


oz. 

(1) Kagi ... ... 15 

(2) Rice ... ... 5 

(31 Dali ... ... 5 

(4) Vegetables ... 6 

(5) Oil ... ... i 


oz. 

(6) Tamarind ••• i 

(7) Salt ... - I 

(8) Curry powder ... a 

(9) Onions ... i 


In order to give precision to the results of the enquiry 
regarding food, the actual commodities provided for in the 
jail diet were purchased in the bazaar under the same con- 
ditions as purchases are made by the labouring classes. It 
should be remembered that many labourers in Madras liur- 
chase then.' supplies on credit, and that credit prices are almost 
invariably higher than the cash prices at w'hich foodstuffs 
were bought for this enquiry. But the aim of the enquiry 
was to find the minimum on which it is possible for ^ 
labourer and his family to live, and at this and other points, 
no provision whatever has been made for improvidence, 
extravagance or indebtedness, though these are almost 
universal. 

The prices at which these commodities were purchased in 
the Triplicane Bazaar were as follows : 

(1) Ragi: sold at 4^ measures per rupee; but for one 

measure 4 annas was charged. One measure was 
found to equal 3 lb. and J of an oz. (or oz.) 
and the cost of 15 oz. was calculated at 1 anna 
3 pies. 

(2) Rice : cost measures per rupee, or 5 annas 4 pies 

per measure. One measure weighed 3 lb. 5| oz- 
and the cost of 5 oz. was calculated at 6 pies.^ 

(3) Dali : 2^ measures cost one rupee; but one measure 

costs 6 annas. A J measure was purchased at 
11- annas, and was found to weigh T2J oz. 5 oz. 
therefore cost 7^ pies. 


open to criticism on dietetic gronnds. Bnt since its 
deficiencies are those rvhich are common to South Indian diet in general, 
as a practical and ‘realistic’ standard, may be justified. 

This IB the cheapest quality rice. On enquiry it rvas found that few 
labourers purchased this cheap quality at 3^ measures per rupee, preferring 
a slightly dearer quality of rice. But the cheaper quality is available and 
was actually purchased in the bazaar at the price quoted above for the 
purposes of this enquiry. 
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(4) Vegetables : are an obviousl}- variable item and 

difficult to calculate, but after various enquiries it 
was decided that 6 pies was a fair estimate under 
this item for the () oz. allowed in the jail diet. 

(5) Oil : one anna and 3 jnes was spent in the bazaar 

on oil and purchased 2^- oz. On this basis J an oz. 
was estimated to cost approximately dr. pies (the 
exact cost is 2|| pies). 

(6) Tamarind was purchased at oz for I pie, therefore 

■I an oz. cost | of a pie. 

(7) Salt : cost 1^- annas per measure and J oz. w'as 

calculated to cost ^ of a pie. 

(8) Curry 'powder : cost 2 pies for oz. 

(9) Onions : cost 1 pie an oz., and I- oz. cost J a pie. 

The daily cost of food for one day for a male adult was 
therefore calculated as follows ; 


(1) Kagi 

(2) Eice 

(3) Dali 

(4) Vegetables 

(5) Oil 

(6) Tamarind 

(7) Salt 

(8) Curry powder 

(9) Onions 


A. p. 

1 3 
0 6 
0 n 
0 6 
0 2j 

0 OJ 
n 0^ 
0 2 
0 0.1 


Total ... 3 44 


For a month of 3u days at 3 annas 4^ pies per day the total 
cost of such a diet w'ould be Es. 6-4-10. 

— ^This item in the budget is difficult to estimate 
because there is no uniformity in the available accommoda- 
tion or in methods of tenancy. Some labourers live in huts, 
others in rooms which are sub-let in brick and tile houses. 
The hut is the more usual form of residence for the poorest 
classes, but terms of tenancy are variable. In some cases, 
ground rent is paid for a plot on which the tenant erects his 
own mud and thatch dw'elling. The ground rent in such 
cases was estimated to average about 12 annas per month. 
The cost of erecting a superstructure was calculated at Es. 30. 
This amount would probably be borrowed and interest would 
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amount to anytliing from I-l annas to Ec. 1-8 per month on 
a conservative estimate. 

In otlier cases, the entire (hvelling is rented and rents 
vary considerably. But it was estimated that to secure a 
hut in Madras city by either means ^vould cost in 11)20 from 
Re. i-8 to Es. ‘2-4 per month. It was recognized that 
some labourers paid more than Es. 2-1 and some paid less 
than Be. i-8. But the estimate included in the ininiinmn 
budget was Ee. 1-8 per month, though Mr. Leith felt that 
Rs. 8 would more nearly represent the actual expenditure on 
rent in a majority of cases. 

Clothiurj : A man rcipiires a loin cloth and a head cloth 
for rise by day and as a covering for the body by night. It 
was estimated that a labourer required two pairs of cloths 
(a pair = a long cloth and a head cloth) per year. In 1920 
a single cloth cost Ee. 1-2, and a year's clothing, therefore, 
cost Rs. 4-8 for a man. 

His wife also requires two cloths per year. A ‘ sari ’ is 
usually (I yards long. A plain white cotton ‘ sari ’ could 
he bought in 1920 for Es. 3-12. But in practice such white 
cloths are seldom worn in Yladras except bv widows. A 
cheap coloured ‘ sari’ cost, in 1920. Es. 5-2, and two a year 
meant an annual expenditure of Es. 10-4 on the woman’s 
clothes. 

It was assumed that there were two children in the average 
family and they were provided for in the budget on the basis 
of one cloth each per year, at 10 annas ]>er cloth, making a 
total for children’s clothing of Ee. 1-4 per year. 

The cost of clothing for the entire family for one year 
was thus estimated as : — 


Man 

Woman 

Children 


Rs. A. p. 

4 8 0 
in 4 0 
14 0 


Total ... IG 0 0 

The cost per month was, therefore, Re. 1-5-4.* 


thr TnWn^, "p/f ^ «;i8caIcnlation in tlio figiires as printed in tbe ]ieport oj 
venr If “r'f Madras Section), 1920-1, p. 8, Es. 1C 

Obrionferrof , to .a montblr espenditnre of Be. l-l-O-an 

Beparate paragraph on^^cTotbin" estimates as aveli as in the 
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Fut'L~~hi 1020 one ' ^undu ’ of ftiewiKKi c'u*-t h annas. 
'J’o boil nne iins'isiirn o! rinn Ij of n ’ jiundu ' is tfio ininiinuni 
required. l! was felt (hat tlio co'-t oi fuel eould not be c^ti- 
at !( ~^ ihiin 0 pies pur day or lie. I-fi-O pur month. 
Miscrlhini'oti's . — Tn ibis l)nd((et no ('xjilieit provision was 
made for lij^dit. for travellin". for sickness, foi visits to the 
burhur, or for the fact that there aie more nionllis of lliiily- 
otie daws than of thirty in the jear. Such nece-saiy items 
were snpjviM-d to he covcn'd by the verv jnodc.«l provision of 
12 annas ja<r month for ' mis<'ellaneons ’ e.xpenditnie. 

The ' haivst minimum ' retpnred to m.untnin a family of 
four in Madra . eity in 1020 w.is tinis f-.tinmted to he as 
follow s ; 


Ih/pf'c.s’ p<r month 


I’kir food for man 


•1 

JO 

For food for wife <2) 

•') 

(1 

8 

For food for 2 cdnldron . . 

n 

•1 

JO 

Rent 

1 

H 

0 

Clotbin" 

... 1 

o 

4 

Fuel 

... 1 

(i 

fi 

Miseellanuoiis 

... 0 

12 

0 

Total’ 

22 

in 

2 


Sizic or 'ini; Avi;it.\(;r. F.vnifA' 

'f'he size of the average family is ohvion.sly a question 
of llic very prealest im}>orfance in i elation to an attempt 
sneh as this to estimate vvitli precision the miniinmn of 
snhsistcnce. 

Tn his .address to tlic Itbidras biancli of the Indian 
Iseonomie Association on the question, Mr. Tjeith expressed 
the opinion that the estimate of two children jier family was 
an underestimate, but he had no figmes with which to jn«tifv 
tins opinion. 

The following tables throw some light on the question 
They are taken from the evidence submitted by the STadnis 
Government and the Madras and Southern !\fabratt.a Rail' 
way Company to the Royal Commission on Labour in W20." 

• The miecaloulation «iulor tbo item of clothin" me-jit (hat the 
iinntc'l in tho Xconomio Asiociotion c Hejiorl iva": jfc »>LlO 

» notjal Commission on Labour in India, EviL'neT iol’ KT. 
pp. 33, 17 nnd 28G-00. " ‘ 
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1. The families of 79 textile workers were constituted 
as follows : 


Income groups 

No. of 
families 

Average 
No. of 
adults 

Average No. 
of children 
( under IS) 

Average 

Total 

family 

Below Rs. 20 p.m. 

6 

2- SO ! 

1-83 

4-33 

Rs. 20-30 

26 

2-81 

1-96 

477 

Rs. 30-40 

24 

3-67 

2' 33 

6-00 

Rs. 40 and over „ 

23 

4-70 

2-52 

7-22 


2. The families of 50 printing and bookbinding employees 
were constituted as follows : 


Income groups 

No. of 
families 

1 

1 Average 
No. of 
ad-ults 

Average No. 
of children 
(under 15) 

Average 

Total 

family 

Below Rs. 20 p.m. 

' 7 1 

j 2-8S 

1-29 


Rs. 20-30 

20 

1 3T0 

1-60 


Rs. 30-40 „ 

, 10 

3-30 

2-00 


Rs. 40 and over ,, | 

13 1 

i 

3'7d 

1-69 



3.^ The families of 40 railway employees were constituted 


Income groups 

No. of 
families 

1 

Average 
No. of 
adults 

Average No. 
of children 
(under IS) 

Average 

Total 

family 

1 

Under Rs. 20 p.m. 

10 1 

2-4 

3-3 

5-7 

Rs. 20-30 

10 ' 

2-6 

2-8 

1 5-4 

Rs. 30-40 

i 10 

3’5 

; 3-5 

7-0 

Rs. 40-50 

10 

4-1 

2-3 

6-2 


the fact ttia? f ® statistics is 

under 20 rupees to Ser 40MhP^nv "" o^ “^ 0 “^ (from 

aUJ tne average family contams more 
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than two adults, and that in almost every case the average 
number of adults is greater than the average number of 
children. Thus, while the average family seems to contain 
more than four persons, it also seems to contain more than 
two adult members. The number of earning members or 
potential earning members is in most cases greater than the 
number of children or non-earning members. 

In the light of the facts revealed by these fignres it is 
difficult to regard the family of two adults and two children 
which was made the basis of the minimum family budget 
as an underestimate. These figures, in fact, suggest that 
the average family is stronger in potential earning power than 
the two-adult family of the minimum budget, while in five 
out of twelve groups, the number of children or non-earners 
averaged less than two; and in every one of the remaining 
groups the excess of children (over the two provided for in 
the minimum budget) is compensated by a corresponding 
excess of adults. It would seem therefore that the family 
of four (two adults and two children) is, on the whole, an 
adequate basis for a standard minimum budget. 

Eaunings of the Wife 

This estimate of Es. 22-10-2 as the ‘ barest minimum ’ 
required to maintain a family in Madras in 1920 was known 
to be higher than the current wages of many labourers. It 
was recognized that the wife of the labourer is frequently 
an earning member of the family and without tlie wife’s 
earnings many families could not subsist.^ The earnings of 
women vary greatly, and it is very difficult to arrive at an 
average estimate. Much depends on the t5'pe of work on 
which a woman secures employment and on the number of 
hours per day which she is able to devote to it. She may 
do casual coolie labour. She may make and sell ‘ oppams ’ 
(rice cakes). She may be a grass cutter, a water carrier, a 
scavenger or sweeper or a tiffin carrier. As a casual coolie 
or a grass cutter she might do a full day’s work, taking her 
children with her and leaving them to play about while she 
worked. As a scavenger or tiffin carrier her employment 
wonld be limited to certain hours of the day and her earnings 
correspondingly limited. Any estimate of the wife’s earnings 


‘ Tho extent to tvJjich families in Sladras depend upon the earnings of 
■women and children is a damning indictment of the existing conditions and 
of the system which produces these conditions. 
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can, therefore, only be a guess. In 1917 the Kellett Institute 
Enquiry estimated the -wife’s earnings at Es. 4 per month. 
In 1920 Mr. Leith said ; ‘ I doubt if -we should be justified 
in estimating it (the wife's income) at higher than Es. 4-8.’* 
On this basis the Madras labouring man needed to earn at 
least Es. 18-2-2 per month in addition to his wife’s earnings 
to provide the barest necessities for his family. There were 
probably many who did not earn so much. 


CoNniTioNS IN 1920 and later 

It is to be reinembered that in 1920, -when this estimate 
uas made, conditions bf living, from the point of -view of 
those on low fixed incomes, were at their- -r'ery worst. Prices 
had reached unprecedented heights and had risen so rapidl}' 
iQffn wages had lagged considerably. In 1919 and 

191.0 there were probablj- large numbers of the poorest 
amihes living under what were virtually famine conditions. 
It IS not without significance that the death rates during 
the^ years were abnormally high in the city. 

i. ber 1,000 in Madras city from 1916 

to 1921 were as follows 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


34-5 

38-4 

60-3 

52-4 

41-3 

38-5 


of 1918-19 was mainly 
(W »PP“b*og death-rate figures recorded in 

^°**bt that the havoc 
-in/! onn 1 ^ 4. o^ooptional visitation was greatly increased 
f ,, ® ^be under-nourished condition of masses 

.. people in Madras city -u-hich made them easv 

victims of disease and death. 

dropped steeply and the downward tendency 
continued, though more slowly, until 1929 when again there 
nas a sharp and sudden drop which continued till 1931 and 
sent puces down to below the immediate pre-war level. The 


p. g Indian Economic Associolion (Madras Section), 192p-l. 

p. ''I’o’-foJ'tj! Commitlcc, Madras, 1927, part I. 
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marked fall in the cost of living over this decade undoubtedly 
eased the situation enormously for the poorest classes in the 
city. But at the same time it brought flocking into Madras 
(see chapter iv) crowds of people from the rural areas of the 
presidency, many of whom found difficulty in securing the 
bare means of subsistence for their families. 

In 1931 there was thus a situation which differed consider- 
ably from that which existed in the city in 1921. It was 
decided to revise the estimate of the minimum of sulrsistence 
formulated by the late D. G. M. Leith in 1920, in the light 
of the changed economic conditions in the city, and the 
vu'iter, together wdth a group of social workers at the Kellett 
Institute, undertook the tasL The standards and rpiantities 
of food, clothing, fuel, etc. adopted in the 1920 enquiry were 
followed exactly, and the family of four (two adults and two 
children) was again taken to represent the average. In every 
detail the investigation followed the lines laid down by Leith, 
and it is unnecessary, therefore, to give a detailed account 
of the revision. 

It was found that the price of food grains (rice and ragi) 
had dropped by ajjproximately oO per cent, since 1920, that 
the downward movement in the prices of clothing and fuel 
was slight in comparison, and that rent (still a variable item) 
had, on the whole, increased considerably. 

The result of the revision showed that a standard of living 
for a family of four, wdiich in 1920 cost Rs. 22-10-2 per month, 
in 1931 cost only Es. 15-11-6 per month. ^ In other words, 
the cost of living, at the level of bare subsistence, had fallen 
during the period by over 30 per cent. Though this undoubt- 
edly meant a substantial mitigation of the sufferings and 
semi-starvation of the poorest classes, it must be emphasized 
that the standards represented by this * minimum subsistence 
budget, though based on a ‘ realistic ’ approach to the facts, 
are so low that they ought not to be tolerated in a civilized 
community. This budget makes no provision^ for anything 
save bare animal necessities. There is no provision for com- 
fort of any kind, no opportunity for a holiday, nothing to 

' Tlie 1931 budget was made up as follows: 

Pood for man, wife and 2 cliildren ... 

Bent 

Clothing 

Fuel 

Miscellaneous 


Es. A. r. 
10 2 6 
2 8 0 
12 0 
13 0 
0 12 0 


Total ... 15 11 0 
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spend on the education of children, no safeguard against 
Sickness or old age, and notliing provided for births, marriages 
and deaths. Expenses for such inevitable needs or emergen- 
cies can be met, under this budget, only by one means-the 
1 eduction m the consumption of food: and the quantities of 
food ueie calculated with a nicety which left no room for 

^ s e 01 a cooking , and even at their best represented the 
barest minimum necessities. 


A AIlNtilUM W.IGK 

is »'»>>sing the standard of living 

of incrp-isintj^ eaimngs of the workers. When the question 

with the sf■^n l< f f low-paid worker is content 
' when he of life to which he is accustomed and that 

ceasi to n^aintain that standard, he 

reSd bv rS^?^' This is 'appareky 

can cite insfanee employers ^ and many such employers 
Sption oT fSrf ^ their theory. If this ‘ con- 

SuswerL e it provides an 

increase in wa^es ?ouiy°? for an 

benefitino- the „^‘?ibish production without 

tSof soinc iittle doubt 

parts of the wnrkl i) in India, but in other 

standards of life n’nrl *i'bre is a pathetic content with low 
‘Thr‘‘hS- of ne 1 improvement, 

ever^ pa5 of the world “ 

difiicultv in maldne- 'ii'r'’ in India by a peculiar 

felt.- \na R irtbt'ln that are 

of need,* a sense which 7 ^ ^ f/ expression to his sense 

satisfaction feeling of dis- 

that all, or almost all, Inlan hbo,r°^^® assume 

low standards of livin. TMc , 

truth, for the luian woiS "'"’T far from the 

many cases conscious of a dec*^” often inarticulate is m 
tn.e it would be ? ® ’’etterment. If it were 

be impos.sible to raise the workers' standard of 


= |ir."'p?^20tl ^^omm-tuou on L„lour India. IWdl 

. t'”w’ ?; I il’-'f • P- 200. 

r -f-j • Labour in India fMi , r- P- 200. 

ibid., p. 199 . "'•'I (Allen & Unwin), 1033. p. jgg. 


p. 200. 
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living except by coercion But there is ‘ no doubt that 
it has in fact risen appreciably in recent years ' and the 
doctrine of the fixed standard is ' not true of the great bulk 
of Indian industi-ial labour, for it is contradicted by the 
facts’.^ It was shown in chapter xi, on the evidence of 
Messrs. Binny & Co., that the level of real wages in their 
mills has risen very considerably during recent years, and 
there is ‘ ample evidence to show that 'this increase in real 
wages has been fairly general. If, in fact, standards of 
living have risen in recent years the ‘ idea of any general 
fixed standard is fallacious ’ 

What is both true and largely responsible for this mistaken 
judgment is that a sudden accretion of income is seldom wisely 
spent; the w’orker cannot raise his standard of living overnight. 
Further, as the standard of comfort is improved, there is an 
intelligible and reasonable tendency to secm'e some increase in 
leisure at the expense of part of the possible increase in income. 
We can appreciate the preference of the worker for some remis- 
sion of toil.® 

The conclusion of the Koyal Commission on Labour’, on 
this question , was that ‘ employers need not be deterred from 
raising wages by any fear that they will be injuring the 
workers thereby 

The problem of achieving reasonable minimum standards 
of living is closely allied to the possibility of instituting 
minimum wages. In other countries what is in effect a 
minimum wage has been established over large areas of 
industry and trade by the process of collective bargaining. 
But such a ‘ minimum wage ’ is dependent upon the organized 
strength of the Trade Union Movement and is ultimately 
subject to the consent of the emploj^ers to the terms of the 
proposed bargain, and the ‘ agreed minimum wage ’ applies 
only in those firms which are voluntary parties to the 
agreement. 

In India the Trade Union Movement is, as yet, relatively 
weak. ‘ The All-India Trade Union Congress had affiliated to 
it in December 1929. 51 unions claiming 390,4.16 members; 
but this included one large union whose figures were ques- 
tionable. Membership is everywhere loosely defined, and 


' Report of the Royal Commission oti Labour in India, 1031, p. 209. 
- ibid. ’ ibid. * ibid, 

* ibid. ‘ ibid. 

’ ibid., p. 210. 
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many unions retain on their books members who liave long 
ceased to paj" their subscriptions.’^ 

There is little prospect of such a ra})id and effective 
development of tlie Trade Union lllovement as would make 
tlie instrument of collective bargaining an immediate means 
of raising the standards of living among India’s industrial 
masses. The most formidable obstacle to such an advance 
in the Trade Union ^Movement lies in the lack of an educated 
proletariat," and the process of education must necessaiily be 
slow. 

But Trade Unionism, even if it were developed and 
effective, would almost incvitabl}' 1 e limited to the more 
highly organized branches of industr}' and trade and would 
thris leave untouched the smaller, unregulated industries, 
which in respect of watres, conditions of employment and 
standards of living amongst their employees present much 
moie urgent problems. The highly organized industries do 
not necessarily lower the standards of living of those whom 
they absorb.® In many cases they raise them and it is not, 
therefore, with employees in highly organized industry that 
the problem of primary poverty is most acute. It is not 
possible to look to the Trade Union Movement or any system 
of collective bargaining for the alleviation of the problem 
ot ;^verty at those points where alleviation is most needed. 

The alternative to collective bargaining is some form of 
State intervention whereby a legal minimum wage is insti- 
tuted and made applicable either universally, or over the 
whme or a particular part of a selected trade or trades. 

The machineiy and method of minimimi wage legislation 
and adininistration in other countries has varied considerably .■* 
1. Ad hoc bodies may be appointed to deal with separate 
industries as in the English Trade Board System and the 
system of Wages Boards in certain Australian States. By 
pis method different minima may be fixed for different 
m us ries, and normally attention is concentrated on those 
industries and pades where wages are lowest and unorganized 
or badly orgamzed workers are in need of protection. 

A . oc bodies or Trade I3oards appointed 

to dpi with each industry alone, a central authority may be 
appointed to fix the minima for various industries and the 


’ Commiuwn on Labour in India, 1931. p. 321. 

’ iwl. p 212 Commission on Labour in India, 1931, pp. 321-2. 

WfljMAlln tli'Jrin’)’, 1927.“ Minimum 
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minimum rates may be varied according to the state of 
industiy and the cost of living in different areas. This system 
operates in certain parts of Canada and Australia. 

8. A third method of minimum wage legislation is the 
institution of a. universal statutory minimum applicable to all 
forms of employment. An actual figure may be laid down 
by Act of Pai'liament to apply over the whole conntry and 
failure to pay this legal rate becomes a criminal offenco 
punishable in law. The most outstanding example of this 
type of legislation is the Minimum Wage Act of New South 
Wales (1908) by which the emplo.yment of any person at less 
than four slulliugs a day was prohibited in that State. 

In the administration of any form of minimum wage 
legislation very serious practical difficulties arise. The most 
prominent of these are the problem of the definition of a 
‘ living wage ’ and the relation of the minimum wage to the 
' capacity of industrj' to pay ’. 

The Wliitley Commission on its visit to India ‘ received 
a considerable volume of evidence ... on the practicability 
of instituting statutory minimum wages ' , but ‘ the majority 
of witnesses in favour of tbe principle appeared to desire the 
arbitraiy fixing of wages for industrial workers at a level suffi- 
cient to provide what appeared to them a reasonable standard 
of living, apparently without regard to the comparative 
prosperity of industry or tbe ultimate effect on the economic 
structure of India as a whole 

In recent 3''ears tlie subject of minimum wage legislation 
in India has been raised in connection with the Draft Con- 
vention on the subject adopted by tbe International Labour 
Conference in 1928 and the question of India’s ratification or 
non-ratification of the Convention. The I.L.O. Minimum 
Wage Convention deals with ‘ trades or parts of trades (and 
in particular of home-working trades) in which no aixange- 
ments exist for the effective regulation of wages by collective 
agreement or otherwise and wages are exceptionally lov? 

The Government of India took the view that ratification 
could not be considered until ‘ a thorough enquiry into the 
possibility of establishing wage boards in India had been 
held. Tbe Legislative Assembly and the Council of State 
both agreed that the Convention should not be ratified, 
‘pending the report of the Indian Labour Commission’.'' 


' Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, 1931. p. 211. 
’ ibid., p. 212. ’ ibid., p. 212. 

‘ ibid., p. 212. 
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The Eoyal Commission was thns forced to give specially 
careful consideration to the problem and they approached it 
(in their own words) ‘ from the point of view of the needs 
of India rather than of the applicability of international 
conventions 

The Chairman of the Commission, the late Et. Hon. J. H. 
"Whitley, P.C., M.P., possessed an intimate knowledge of 
the Trade Board system in England and it is not surprising 
that the recommendations of the Eoyal Commission follow, 
with a somewhat cautious conservatism, the English tradition 
in minimum wage legislation and method. 

The English Trade Board legislation" was aimed speci- 
fically towards ‘ sweated ’ industries. Its purpose was not so 
much to raise the general level of wages aU round as to raise 
the supply price of labour in cases where it was abnormally 
low and to adjust wage rates in such sweated ’ trades rela- 
tively to what was customarily paid for the same t3p)e of work 
elsewhere. Accordingly the Act of 1908 mentioned four 
specific trades (tailoring, paper-box making, machine-made 
lace and chain making) in which thei’e was a strong presump- 
tion^ that conditions of employment and wages demanded 
detailed investigation and legal control. 

The Indian Eoyal Commission on Labour recommended 
that the question of statutorj' minimum wages should' he 
exi^ined first in relation to selected industries in which it 
IB beueved that conditions ‘warrant detailed investigation ’ 
and they specified a group of um-egulated industries which in 
neu judgment might be ‘ examined in the first instance with 
a ''lew to the need and possibility of instituting minimum 
wage-fixing machinery The industries named in the Com- 
mission s report were ; mica cutting and splitting, wool 
c eaning, shellac manufacture, bidi making, carpet weaving, 
an anmng. Of these industries, bidi making and tanning 
are established in IMadras. The former is extensively 
01 gamzed throughout the city; the latter is largely con- 
fined to the outskirts of the city, Chromepet— a leather- 
boundaries tanning factories being outside the ciby 


^ p. 212. 

.cporl 0 / (lie Hotjal Commission on Labour in India, p. 213. 

' ' ' ‘ ibid., p. 91. 
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The Eoyal Commission's recomnicndations on the question 
of minimum wages arc summarized as follows ; ^ 

Before the minimum wage-fixing machinery can be set up : 

(a) the industries in which there is a strong presumiition 
that the conditions warrant delaiiocl investigation 
should be selected; 

(h) a survey of conditions in each such industry should 
be undertaken as the basis on wltich it should be 
decided whether tlie fixing of a minimum wage is 
desirable and practicable; 

(c) the trade should he demarcated and the composition 

and number of the Wage Boards should be decided; 
and 

(d) as much as possible of t-lie information liJcp]3' to be 

needed b.v the Wage Boards, if appointed, should 
be collected. 

When a decision has been reached as to whether the con- 
ditions in any 'case justify the setting up of machinery, particular 
attention must bo given to the cost of enforcement and the poHc.y 
of gradnalnoss should not ho lost siglit of. 

Tlie industries referred to in chapter vii (i.e. mica cutting 
and splitting, wool cleaning, shellac manufacture, buU maldng, 
carpet weaving and fanning) sliould be examined in the first 
instance with a view to the need and possibility of instituting 
minimum wage-fixing machinery. 

If the results of investigations show the need for minimum 
wage-fixing machinery in industries of this kind the necessary 
legi.slation for .setting up such inachinerv should be undertaken. 

As yet little has been done to implement these 
recommendations. 

So far as Madras city is concerned, there is little doubt 
as to the necessitj* for some form of wage regulation. The 
evidence available on standards of living makes that neces- 
.sity clear. The problem is immense and very complex. But 
a beginning must be made at some point and there is abundant 
scoire for improvement, which would affect the lives of many 
families, even within the limits of a single unregulated 
indush’y such as bidi manufacture. If the recommendations 
of the Eqyal Commission were followed and machineiy for 
the regulation of wages wdthin a single industiy established, 
a favourable reaction ujion other wage levels would almost 
certainly result. 


‘ Report of the Raimi Coinmiriion on Labour in Itiilia, pp. 212-1'J. Also 
Appendix I, pp. 507-8. 
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Appekdix to Chapteb XIV 


Notes on the BiHi Inchisiry 

The bidi industiy in IModi-as employs thousands of worhevs 
under the most unfavourable conditionsA In respect of child 
labour in the industry the Whitley Commission remarked: ‘ This 
recalls some of the ■svorst features of child apprenticeship m 
England at the time of the agitation prior to the passing of the 
Fu'st Factory Act.’- 

The ■m'iter has frequently visited many of the main centres 
of hidi manufacture in iladras city and the follorving notes give 
some indication of the nature and urgency of the problems pre- 
sented by this industry.® 

The hidi is an indigenous cigarette, made by hand, and sold 
in large quantities all over India at extremely cheap rates. 

In Madras city the work of manufacture is carried on mainly 
(a) in ‘ large-scale ’ factories employing anything up to 200 
people, {b) in single rooms or in ordinary bazaar bunks, and 
(c) by women in their own homes (usually by Mahommedan 
women who obsei-ve the rules of purdah). 

The so-called ‘ large-scale ’ factories are usually ordinary 
dwelling houses into which the worker's are crowded, and con- 
ditions of ventOation and sanitation are frequently entirely 
inadequate. As the plant required for bidi manufacture is 
extremely simple, it is possible to establish a factory almost 
anyuhere. A flat basket containing a little pile of chopped 
tobacco, a bundle of leaves shaped for rolling the bidis, a I'oll 
of inferior cotton, a Imife and a pair of deft fingers constitute 
the equipment of the bidi maker. He squats, cross-legged, on 
the floor with his basket beside him, and rolls the tobacco into 
the leaves, tying each separate bidi ulth cotton and tucking in 
the ends of the roll to prevent the tobacco from falling out, and 
performing the whole series of actions with quite amazing skill 
ant^ dexterity. The completed bidis are in turn tied in bundles 
of 50, labelled, and distributed to the bazaars for sale. 

. itself, bidi making is a clean and pleasant occupation, but 
it js ordinarily earned on in iladras under conditions which give 
cause for grave concern. The workers are crowded info small 
and ill- ventilated rooms in conditions of intolerable congestion. 
Seldom are adequate latrines provided. Hours of work are un- 
regulated. Wages are low (though on this point it is difficult 
to seem-e reliable information) and child labom- is extensively 


Seo licpoTt of the Royal Commission on Iiotoiir in JrnUa, 1931, pp. 96-'' • 
llcpon, p. 90. 

material in these notes is reproduced from an article lij' 
Jfav 19*33 9°”6slied m The Kalional Christian Council Rctiem (India), 

O" Labour in India. Evidence, rol. ATI, part IT. 
Evidence of Mr. A . T. Arara. 
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omplojt'ii. Th-' <itiitillfr fiirfoiif^ .nu' ainio-,! invariably innler 
thi» vnuiro! of inryn huU mrrchunt'J, rvho ‘>u[)ply raw inatoinils 
(tobnvao, laa\tK, ntv.) to 'lip >.mnU factnrv-mwsfr uiul pay fixod 
pvr for i\ni"Uod hUlu. Tbv Mnall (avtory is loft to 

s(>i;uiv laboii! at ilio niost advnntapfoiis rntos. 

Jn a pmif iniinr' rasos wiwn jnvi>in!i' labour r. oniplnyod, tlio 
paroiiN of file fl)iliiron nro bonviiy m dobf to the lunployor and 
tbe po'iNiVnbly of uuju^^t nod own crnol trontnioin w ip'oatly 
incri*:i''i'd, at, tbo oiiiplinor ha'^ nlniost foinjdi’lc confioi nror bolii 
pfircn! and oliiid. In a b'W oa'-os, wluoh Imvo ooiiio to the nolico 
(if tho wistrr, piuontK Inivo bci'ii !:nuv, a to koI! tiu' lalxiur of 
tb'dr chi!dr>'(\ for ;v doliitit'* poriod, tbo rcMih being idnn to the 
crudest forms of tdavory. 

Worbci’;* as wuag ns tivo years of age tuny be found in soiiio 
of {lii’Si’ places working niibmit ndeqiinti' iinnil infcrvnls or 
weekly rest days, and often for Ifi or 1'2 hours dail.v, for stuns 
nSj low as two nnnns- in the ease of tbf'‘-e of lenderest yeats.' 

Here are ciaiditions wbitdi dejnand nit irnniediato enquiry. 
IJtdt mamifaettire. Ibougb singled out for detailed description, 
presents conditions which are. not much worse than tho=c which 
obtain in other nnregubited industries. 'J'he facts disclosed in 
this appcndlM nie typical; and it i.s in these indtistries that the 
problem of mininium wages and unde'iudile empiounent in 
ifadras city may bo most appropriately nltnckcd. 


' Ufport of the Rotjal Commission on Lnliour in Inihn. p. 00. 






CITAPTEB XV 

THE FOUNDATIONS OP INDIAN SOCIETY 

Dn. Ebwvx J3i: VAX proviclcfl Indian political j.u;Lron with a 
new inotaplior whon lie do'-criiiod the bareancrac\ the 
‘ Kiccl fiiunc’ of the Indian administration.' Tiic same 
metaphor has been applied with consideiable appiojinatencss 
to the caste system. Caste is * the steel frame of Indian 
society Viewed simply as .an achievement of «ociaI oigam- 
zutiou, the caste system must be legarded as one of the most 
notable and impressive phenomena in the whole history of 
social evolution. 'I’he massive and enduring strength of the 
Hindu social E.lnicfure has withstood, down through the 
ccnfiirios, all the fissile and disruptive m/lucnccs of armed 
invasion, mihfaiy conflict and political upheaval. ‘I believe 
caste di\nsiou to be the chrf d'octtvre, the liappiest effort of 
Hindu Legislation', wrote the Abbe Dubois.^ ‘I am 
persuaded tliat if is simply and solely due to the distribution 
of the people into castes that India did not lapse into a state 
of barhari-sm, and tbal she preset ved and perfected tbc arts 
and sciences of civiliisation while mo.st other nations of tlie 
earth remained in a .state of barbarism.’ This striJdng 
cohesion and stability has depended entirely upon the rigid 
co-ordination of social and economic life and the inflexible 
codes of conduct presciibcd and enforced by the Hindu family 
and caste organization. 

Mn-vNiNG OF Caste 

The word ‘ caste ’ we owe to those 'Portuguese adventurers 
who followed Vasco da Gama to India The Portuguese 
word ‘ casta ' appears to have been derived from the Latin 
‘ castns ’ and ' implies purity of breed ’.■* The difficulty of 
describing and defining with adequacy the s 5 'stem wliich this 


* Edwyn Sevan, Thoughts on Indian Discontents (Allen & Unwin), 1929, 
p. 7. 

‘ Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies — translated by H. K. 
Beauchamp (Oxford), 1928, p 28. 

^ Imperial Gascltrer of India (Tbo Indian Empire), 1907, vol. I, p 333. 

■* jbid. ICctlmr. History of Caste (Siirac), 1909 vol. I, pp. 12-13 Bisloy, 
The People of India (Thaclor, Spink & Co.), 1915. For early allnsions to 
‘ caato BOO Hobson-Johson (Yiilo and Burnell), 1903 edition, Murray, 
Iiondon, pp. 170-1, 
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uord represents is clearly cMtlent in all the literature on tl\c 
subject and obvious to anyone Avho lias lived in India and 
sought to gain an understanding of the complex and often 
hopele‘-4y tangled web of social life in that country. The 
imperial Ckmritccr of Imlut defines a caste as ‘ a collection 
of families or gioups of families, bearing a common name 
vhicb nsually denotes or is associated ■with a specific occupa- 
tion; claiming common descent from a mythical ancestor, 
hnnian or divine; professing to follow the same calling; and 
regarded by those who are competent to give an opinion as 
forming a single homogeneous conminnity.’* ‘A caste’, it 
is added, ' is almost invariably endogamon« Ollier defini- 
tions vamng in their emphasis arc found tiiroughout the 
hlcratmc on the subject hut no definition can be regarded 
as -atisfactory m the senso of covering all the facts. ‘It 
appear- to us ' writes Dr. Ghuiye in liis lecent hoolc on the 
snbjeei . 'that any attempt at definition is hound to fail 
iiee.uise of the comiiloxity of tlie phenomenon 

Ontoix OF C\.STn 

Smnhuly , uitli regard to the origin of many of the modern 
mnmfestaiions of this comjdex system, desjnte an ahmulance 
of industrious research, it has not been jxi-sihlc hi achieve 
more tliau -ome ‘ nioie or less plausible conjectures derived 
from the analogy of ohs-nTcd facts ’*• It is not within the 
.scojK' o! this eiiajiter to enter m detail into this somewhat 
sjx-enUvlisc field of enquiry. But some nuder-tandhig of the 
nv.inne'- m v.lueli the e.i-ie system took .sh.ajie in early Indian 
history is po-silde, and is necessary to the intelligent inler- 
po-talion of tlie modern situation. 

iktnifl. meaning eolmir. is one of two Sanscrit words used 
to (li’scrihe ea-1e distinetions. and if is geneiallv lielieved 
tlv’t flu- colour eonseimisnes^ of the early An.ans lcd to (he 
ere.!!''in of a stuirp cidour h.ir between' the' relatively tali. 
f:nr -k'uned in\.\<lrrs of Tudia and the various aboriginal 
tribe, wliuh rame under thor nutbontv. .T. N. F.amnhar 
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lieid that the A vesta and the Bigvcda suggest that while the 
ancestors of the Persians and the Indo-Aryans were ‘ still a 
single people they were ‘like so inan3' other ancient i-aces 
divided roiighlj’ into three classes, nobles, priests and common 
peopled 

When with the progressive conquest of noithern India, 
successive groups of aboriginal inhabitants came under the 
authority of the invaders, a new distinction on the basis of 
colour ivas added to the existing class or functional division 
of Aiyan society. It was from these roots that the caste 
system grew. ‘ The various factors that characterize caste 
society were the result in the first instance of the attempts 
on the part of the upholdei's of the Brahmanic civilization to 
exclude the aborigines and the Sudras from religious and 
social communion with themselves.'" But these earty 
attempts at race protection and the class divisions within 
Aiyan societj’' were not ‘ caste ’ in the sense in which the word 
was later used. The development so far described would have 
produced little more than the endogamons rehgious groups 
common to the social life of a number of ancient peoples, 
whereas the Hindu caste system in its developed form pre- 
sented a ■ perfectly unique form of social organization ’A 
The failure to make a clear distinction between the old 
Aryan social order indicated in the ancient scrijitures, and 
the later development of that system into a rigid caste 
structure has led to some confusion of thought and Dr. Mees’ 
attributes much of the confusion to the ‘ first translators of 
Sanscrit texts ’ who translated varna as ‘ caste ’.® Mees holds 
ihat the word ‘ caste ’ siiould be applied onlj^ to ‘ the ultimate 
development of Jat i ’ — ‘ the historical and actual social con- 
ditions in India while the ideal class-system as pictured 
by the ancient sages, ‘which formed the basis of Jati’J 
should be described b,y the word varnas. There is much justi- 
fication for this emphasis on a clear distinction between the 
early Aryan class division and the later Hindu social system.® 

' -T. N. yarqiihar. The Cramn of HineJnism (Oxford tjDiversity Pro^q, 
15)20. p. 1.57. 

^ G. S. Gnhrve, Caite and Bnec in India (Kcgan Paul), 1932, pp. 113-1. 

’ a. K. Parqiilmr. The Craicn of Hinibii^m, p. 159. 

■* GwaUhenis H. STees, Dharnia and Socicitj, 39.35, p. .50. 

’ ibid. 

' ibid. 

’ ibid. 

' It is doubtful, however, whether Ufoes’ evchisive use of the word 
‘•varna ' (colour) to describe the Aryan social order is fusUiied, for the 
gene.sis of that order (nobles, priests and common people) belongs to a 
period prior to the Indian (ionqncst when the colour question had not 
arisen in an acute form. 
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The priestly (or Bnilininn) JiFcenclcncy and Ihc introduction 
of tlie coiom'-bnr wliich marlcod the early period of the 
Indian invasion do not necessarily render the early Ai^'an 
system diSl'evont in kind from the social stratification familiar 
in other countries and civilizations. 

It was from this Aryan ' elass-sneiefy ’ that the caste 
system evolved. Miinle Senart believed C!i«te to be ‘ inexpli- 
cable ’ witliont tiiis traditional foundation, lint he also held 
the later system to he ‘ unintelli"ihle ’ apart from ‘ the racial 
admixtures which have croscod in it ' and without ‘ tlie 
circumstances which liavc shaped it 'I'he ultimate absorp- 
tion of indigenous aboriginal groups and their complete 
assimilation into a more nr K-ss unified system resulted in a 
bewildering assortment, within that system, of tribal, func- 
tional, seetanun and otlicr gi-oups. which were all subordinated 
to the hierarchy of the prie.slly and ruling (or Ayrnn) classes. 
These groups not infrequently sub-divided, and the tendency 
towards internal fissure in an .already confusingly segmented 
society has produced a situation in modern India in which 
it is estimated that Hinduism is split horizontally into ' about 
three thousand licreditary groups each internally bound 
together by rules of ceremonial purity, and externally sepa- 
rated by the same niles from all other gi-oups 

In this coinple.x and variegated social pattern which is tlie 
caste system of India, the Imperial Gazctlccr (or move 
aecuralel3s Sir Herbert Kisley) distinguished seven dili’erenl 
types of caste 

(1) Tribal castes — formed by the conversion of a tribe 
into a caste. 

(2) Tunctional castes — ‘ Community of function is 
ordinarily regarded as the chief factor in the evolution of 
caste Caste sub-division was frequently made on the basis 
of changes of occupation. 

(3) Sectarian castes — ^religious sects which developed 
into distinct caste units : e.g. Lingayats.^ 

(4) Castes formed by crosSng— the result of ' tribal 
inter-man’iage. 


' Emile Senart. Lcs Castes dans L'Indc (Librairio Orienialiste Paul 
Guetlinei-, Pans), 1027, p. 238. 

= y. A. Smitli, Oxford History of India, p. 31. 

‘ Indian Empire), vol. I, pp. 313-22. 

ibid., pp. 314-lG. See also O'Malley, India's Sociat Heritage, p, 9. 
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(5) Nutioiifil castes — * certain groups, tisnally regarded 
as castes at the present day, wiiich cherish traditions of 
bygone sovereignty 

(6j Castes formed by migration." 

(7) Caslcs formed by cJianges of custom — ‘ tlie formation 
of new caste.s as a conseejuenco of neglect of establislied usage, 
or the adoption of new ceremonial practices or secular occu- 
pations, lias been a fainilinr incident of the caste system from 
the earliest times 

This classification, whether or not it can be regarded as 
complete, at least serves to illustrate the varied range of social 
formations and groups eitibraced by the caste S 3 'slem. The 
•system 

splits up society into a multitude of little communities, 
for evei’i' caste, and almost every local unit of a caste, has 
its own peculiar customs and internal regulations. The differ- 
ences am so many that at a cur.sory glance tlie caste s.vstem 
appears to be a mass of inconsistencies, which n-ouid almost 
seem to arguo a want of S3’sfem; but such a view is merely a 
case of being unable to .sec (he wood for the trees. There are 
unifjing principles underlying (he differences of del ail. The 
caste s.vstem has a synthesis of its own, and follows a general 
plan which is recognizable in all parts of the country.^ 

Thr Kfa- to Caste Ukity 

What is it that has given to this amazing federation the 
unity and strength which have been its most striking 
characteristics down through the centuries? 

A complete answer to this question is not to be found by 
an examination of the machinery of the system. The ten- 
dency of a great deal of the research which has been directed 
to an anal 3 "sis of ' caste ’ has been to focus attention upon 
the objective manifestations of the system. This ‘objecti- 
vism ’ has had useful results in unearthing and interpreting 
a mass of interesting facts; but as a means of discovering the 
unifying power of caste it has grave limitations. Those who 
have fotlowed the* objective method have tended to emphasize 
a single sociological factor as the key to the problem, with 
the result that the literature on the subject is littered with 


‘ Imperial Gazetteer (Indian Empire), p. 316. 

“ ibitl., 

• O’MftBey, India’s Social Heritage (Oxford University Press), 3934, p. 13. 
The ch.'ipter on ‘ Caste ' in tliis book gives an aceiiralo and illiiminaling 
account of tlie system as it exists in modern India. 

16 
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competing theories — all of them different, most of them im- 
portant, but none of them complete. Sir Herbert Eisley’s 
concentration on ethnological considerations led him to regard 
the idea of kinship as ‘ certainlj' the oldest and perhgjis the 
most enduring factor in the caste system Nesfield on the 
other hand, rvas ‘ the most dogmatic upholder of the occupa- 
tional doctrine of caste Eor him ‘ function and function 
onl}’ ’ provided the ‘ foundation upon which the vrliole caste 
system of India was built’.-’ Sir Edward Gait combined 
Eisley and Nesfield and laid emphasis upon the Win bonds 
of kinship and function. Senart regarded the family system 
as the basis of caste,-’ but qualified his views by ‘ reminding 
his readers that no statement that can be made on the subject 
can be considered as absolutely true ’. Dr. S. V. Ivetkar 
propounded the theory that the ‘ chief principle on which the 
entire system depends is that of purit}' and pollution. The 
Brahmana is at the top of society because he is more pure 
and sacred than other castes, while Mahar and Paraiyan are 
at the bottom because they are impure. Thus purity is the 
pivot on which the entire system turns. Rank, social posi- 
tion, economic condition have no direct effect ou the gradation 
from the standpoint of caste. They ai-e simply aids to esta- 
blish the status. Caste in India is .strong and rigid because 
the ideas of the people regarding purity and pollution are 
rigid.” 

There can be no doubt as to the importance of the part 
played in the shaping of the caste system by each of the 
factors emphasized by the various writers quoted. But none 
of these theories provides an adequate explanation of the 
astonishing fact that a vast population organized on the basis 
of extreme social segmentation has been successful in main- 
taining the unity and cohesion of a closely-knit society. It 
might be argued that Idnship. function, famity and ceremo- 
nial purity have been predominantly divisive rather than 
unifying influences, and that it is in spite of rather than 
because of these factors that the caste system has remained 


I; Impnwl Gagclleer Clndian -Empire), 1907, vol. I, p. 337. 

1 .4, - ; and Societij. p, G.5 note. 

6vslem'*™K‘'fap f witli Scnnrt. that the family 

Tiortf for fimih- of is difficnU in face of the late appearance of 

?-°T. and of stress on family.' A. A. Macdonell and A. B. 




T j , Xy owivas uu juujiiv. A. A. iuacooncll 
keltfr'’ Barnes and Subjects, 1912, I, 28 et sen. 

Betkar, Hntonj of Gasic m India (Lvjzac), 1909, vol. I, pp. 121-2. 
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inlacf; through the centuries. Caste presents the paradox of 
a system whicli unites and divides at the same time. 

Tiiii PHUiOsoraicAii Basis of Caste 

The key to the paradox lies not in the external organization 
of the system but in the religious and philosophical ideas 
which lie behind the complex social stratification of caste. 

‘ In order to understand the spirit of the ages which upheld 
caste and varna, one must take pains to understand the 
philosophy which justified this sy.stem’, writes Dr. Ketkar.' 
Caste rests ujxm the assumption or belief that mankind is 
not a unity and is, in fact ‘ the antithesis of the principle 
that all men are equal The human race consists of ‘ a 
large number of species each of distinct origin and each man 
is born into that species or sub-species for which his karma 
[action] fit.s him 'The caste system sought its justifica- 
tion in the theories of karma and transmigration of souls 
and there can be little doubt that ‘ apart from the religious 
character of caste the Indo-Aryans could never have gathered 
the races of India into a gi-eat religious empire, nor could 
the iieople have held together through all the storms and 
changes of three thousand year.s'.-'^ Here then, is the 
answer to the question — wherein lay the unity and strength 
of the caste system? 

The general acceptance of the doctrine of the divine origin 
of caste and the complementaiy theory of karma at once 
divided and unified Hindu society. It justified the segmental 
divisions, the civil and religious disabilities and the privileges 
of the difi’erent sections; while at the same time it made the 
control of the hierarchy easy and provided moral and religious 
sanctions for the domination of the Brahmans. 

The doctrine of the special divine creation of the 'different 
social groups appears early in Hindu literature. In the 
Ri()voda the three old Aryan classes — priests (Brahmans), 
nobles (Eajanyas or Nsbatriyas) and people (Vaisyas) — 
together with the conquered aborigines (Sudras)— are des- 
cribed as having each a separate origin in God. There is a 


» EeHtar. JliHoru of Caste in India ^iizao), 1909, vo!. I, p. m. 

= O’Malley, India's Social Heritage (Oxford Unu’crsity Press), 1934, p. 7. 
’ Farquhar, The Grown of Hinduism (0.xfora University Press), 1920, 

‘ Ketbar, History of Caste in India, vol. I, p. 123. 

* Farquhar, op. cit., p. 191. 
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passage do'-cribing Pnnishii as ’ the gn-at sacrifice , wliicli 
proceeds . 

The Urnlmian was Ids inoulh; Ific Unjnnyn was mndo from 
liK arms, Uh' lic'inc cidled Vnisya, he was his iliighs;; the Hudra 
sprang from his feet. (Jh'jjri'da, N, xe, 12.) 

It is. however, in tiic l/nvs of M.nnn thal llu’s doctrine 
is found in its mo.st devclopod form, and to tho.se lutys 
ortiiodox Hindu tliouglil af)j)cul.s in proof of tlie divine origin 
of the caste sy.stoin. The IjUwp of Mami are in fact regarded 
ns the liighest anlhorily on Hindu social practice. O’AIalley 
dnlc.s tlii.s dociunent ‘ !)etwcen the .second rcniiiry n.o. and 
the .second century In the Law.« of AInnii we read : 

' But for the sake of the prosperity of the worlds, he 
[God] caused the Brahmaua. the Kshatviya, the Vaisyn and 
the Sndra to proceed from his mouth, his arms, liis thighs 
and hi.s feet.'* .\nd later, 

■ But in order to jwotocl this nniver.se He, the most 
rc.splendcnt one, a.ssigned separate (duties and) occupations 
to those who sprang from his month, arms, thighs and feet.' 

These ]n\Bsagcs arc the basis of the well-lcnown grouping: 

(H Brahmans — priests. 

(2) Kshatriyas — warriors and niier.s. 

(3) Yaisyas — business men and farmers. 

(4) Sudras — servants. 

(3) ranchamas — outcast es, untouchables, etc. 

The first three represent the ‘ twice-born ’ castes, who 
alone wear the sacred thread and arc snpiioscd to he of pure 
Aryan blood. The Sudras represent former aborigines who 
were admitted to the Hindu community; and the fifth class 
were supposed to be ‘ unclean aborigines and progeny of 
mixed marriages 

The Inodern caste system bears little resemblance to the 
schematic theory of orthodoxy. It is, in fact, almost im- 
possible to fit all the modern facts into the scheme. But 
' starting from this basis, the standard Indian tradition pro- 
ceeds to trace the evolution of the caste system from a series 
of complicated crosses, first between members of the four 
groups and then between descendants of these initial unions ’•* 

* O’Mnlley, India's Social Hcriiage (Oxford University Press), 1935, p. 11- 

’ Buhler’s tmnslalion (Clnrenaon Press), 3886, cli. I, 36. 

* ibid., cb. X, 87. 

* Parqiibar, The Crown aj Hinduism, p. 1G3. 

’ Imperial Gazetteer (Tlie Indian Empire), vol. I, p. 332. 
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Sir Horbcrl Risloy tlipnn'jsos. Fomewlm! brusquely, ‘ tbc pious 
fictions of iilanu” as bearin" no relation to realities, but it 
is obvious fbal quite apart from tlie Irutli or error of this 
pious speculation, the (loctrinc of the divine ori'^in of caste 
bus played a most important part in sirenjrlhenmg the hold 
of tbc system ujxm the people. YVhen to this doctrine was 
added the reasoned philosophy of Karma and transmigration 
the justification of caste as a social theory was complete. 
This brilliant speculative solution of the problem of human 
BUiiering and cla.s3 inequality not merely justified caste but 
innde the system a moral necessity, thus distinguishing it 
from ' every .similar system that has existed in tlio world 
According to the doctrine of karma a man's caste is deter- 
mined by his past life, and his social iwsition is an indication 
of the .stale of his soiil.^ Transmigration and karma are 
closely bound together. The theory of transmigration is ‘ that 
Bonls are emanations of the divine spirit, sparks from the 
central fire, drops from the ocean of divinity; that each soul 
is incarnated in a body times witboiii number; that the same 
soul may bo in one life a god, in another a man, in a third 
en animal, or even a plant, and that the series of births 
and deaths goes on in a never-ending cycle, the soul finding 
no rest nor relief from suficring, unless it finds some means 
of release from the necessity of rebirth and returns to the 
divine source whence it came '.■* The litoral meaning of the 
word karma is action, and the doctrine of karma implies that 

a man’s body, clinrncler, capacities and temperament, Ms 
birth, wealth, and station, and the whole of his experience in 
life wlielher of happiness or of sorrow, together form the just 
recompense for his deeds, good and bad, done in earlier exis- 
tences. Every net necessariJj* works itself out in retribution in 
another birth. The expiation works itself out not only in the 
man’s passive experience (hlioktrilvam) but in his actions also 
{haririivam). Then these now actions form new karma, w'M'ch 
must necessarily be expiated in another existence; so that, as 
fast as the clock of retribution runs dowm, it winds itself up 
again, as Deussen remarks.® 

The idea of transmigi'ation has been found in countries 
other than India but there is reason to believe that ‘ the 


330, 


* Imperial Gazetteer (The Indian Empire), vol. I, p. 

= ,1. N. Earfjnhar, The Croten of Hinduism, p. 1^10. 

“ ibid., p. 140. 

■* ibid., p. 137. 

“ ibid., p. 137. (Sec also Ketkar, Hislonj of Caste, vol. I, pp. 113-14.) 
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Hindu doctrine of harmn is unique Karma and transmi- 
gration have liad a quite incalculable influence ujjon Hindu 
thought and practice. Their rise ‘ proved the occasion, at 
least , if not the cause of that splendid excitement of the Indian 
mind wliich created Hindu philosophy In the realm of 
social organization they sharpened and hardened the lines of 
caste division and gave the system its final rigidity and 
strength. Without these doctrines to provide a moral and reli- 
gious justification for caste this form of society could never 
have captured the conscience of the whole country' or main- 
tained its power over the lives of so many millions throughout 
an unbroken period of many centuries.^ ' 

So long as these ideas continued to colour the thought of 
the Indian people caste was secure — the hierarchy, with the 
Brahmans at the top remained intact, the sharp social 
divisions and carefully regulated gradations of rank retained 
their rigidity. There have been manv and frequent external 
changes. The old occupational alignment of the caste svstem 
has m many places been broken np almost completely, and 
there have m recent years been many changes in social 
practice especially with regard to food. But so lone as these 
changes have not disturbed the essentially theocratic basis 
ot caste, so long as the theological ideas underlving the system 
have continued to hold sway in Hindu minds, ‘ it is as if 
some superficial cracks had appeared in the stucco front of a 
building, while the brickwork behind it remained solid 

If this argument be accepted then the corollary is 

easS^m, f ^^derlying philosophy- of 

diRir.fprrr V ‘h^^rk the first beginnings of a genuine 

uisintG^rutioii of the Eystcni. 

Berricdak ‘KdtVs" Mpe/fn p. 135. {Pee aUo Sir 

p. 569.) •Journal of the Royal Atiatic Soriciif, 1909, 

~ ibid,, p, 221. 

taste bad* a?fs'in “in airitriientials'*''^ ccptnrj- B.c. 

O’jlaliey, India's Social Heritage, p. 189 . 



CHAPTER XVI 

CASTE AND CITY LIFE 


It is in tbe cities of India that the caste s 3 'stem has been 
exposed to the full blast of the modern forces which are 
tending towards its disintegration, and it is important tliat 
some attempt should be made to describe the impact of urban 
hfe .upon the ancient social tradition of India. The situation 
IS confuised to the point of chaos and the old orthodoxies 
survive cheek b}’’ jowl with the new modernisms. Neverthe- 
less it is possible to isolate from out the mass of bewildering 
evidence which urban India presents a few outstanding 
factors, which. b\' cutting sharply across the old stable tradi- 
tions of caste, have been primarily responsible for the present 
confusion. 


A New Sociae Integration 

The most obvious and direct challenge to the caste system 
is inherent in the competitive and cosmopolitan nature of 
modern city life. The Indian social system has been 
described as ‘ essentially anti-urban It is an economy 
primarily designed to meet the needs of a self-sufficing rural 
community. The Indian village as it formerly existed, and 
still exists in many pai-ts of the country, }>rovides the setting 
in which caste may be seen at its best and at its worst — in 
which its success as a means of securing the co-operative dis- 
tribution of labour, and its rutlilessness as a means of per- 
petuating social oppression are most clearly demonstrated, 
Tbe self-contained village had ‘ its little oligarchy of hereditary 
headmen, its accountant with the staff necessarj' to cany on 
the light duties entailed by the connection of the village with 
the administration of the revenue system, but place was also 
assigned for the body of artisans required to supply' the 
immediate wants of the cultivators At its best, this rigid 
social structm-e represented the ideal of a community life 
based on co-operation rather than competition and .the anti- 
thesis of individualist commercialism and the ideals of liberal 
democracy. The Census Kepoi-t for 3881 draws attention to 
‘ a curious instance ’ of the anti-commercial spirit of the 


' Census of India, 1881, vol. 1, p. 274. 


' ibid., pp, 27i'5. 
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Indian village coininnnily, ‘ in (he absence of a defined place 
in the social scale for the dealer in goods not actim% pro- 
duced in the village itself The local weaver ' who gains 
his pittance from the fitful custom that falls to his lot as 
occasion demands ’• has a recognized jxisition in the commu- 
nity, while the trader or shoji-keeper. who traffics in articles 
not made by himself, ‘ has to rest content with the equivocal 
position which money will bring even in the village This, 
at least, w'as the position fifty years ago; and though recent 
years have seen many changes in Indian social practices, in 
the life of India’s villages caste has for the most part main- 
tained its strength. How long it will continue to wield 
unquestioned dominance has. however, become a matter for 
speculation. The traditional seclusion and self-sufficiency of 
the villages has been invaded at many jioints (see chapter i) 
and the growth of rapid transport and especially the use of 
the ubiquitous motor bus, by increasing contact between town 
and village, has weakened perceptibly the insularity of the 
rural communities. ‘ Ever}’ improvement in the means of 
communication, whether in actual transport or in such spheres 
as wireless or the cinema strengthens the influence of the 
town over its surrounding area.’** The cinema is finding its 
way even to remote villages, and jiluns are at present afoot 
for such an extension of broadcasting as will bring many 
rural areas more directly under the influence of the cities 
than evei' they have been before. And it is quite certain 
that the links between city and village will grow progi'essively 
stronger. 

There is no need to develop at length the obvious contrast 
between the background of village life (which has here been 
briefly described), in which caste found its most natural 
expression, and the setting of social life in the city where the 
dominant keynotes are competition and freedom. ‘ The caste 
constitution of society’, writes Eisley, ‘if justified in the 
cucurastances of its origin and in many of its results, imposes 
competition and to the development of 
civilization . again, ‘ the whole tone of religious 

™ philosophy of fatalism, is against the 
inaividnalistic self-assertion necessary to success in the 
s luggle for existence; it is opposed to co-operation for civic 


.! 1881, vol. I. pn 274-5 

” ibid. » 1 1 • 

’ wid Glass, The Toien (Bodlcy Head), 1935, p. 4. 
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ami it promotes imiifTercnce to life In other words, 
caste, in the circumstance** of city hfc. is a elaniie 
atiaciironism. 

We are not. at the mninenl. ennccnied with the merits 
or demerits of competitive individimlism, or tlio (dhics of the 
se!f.:is--crtiim charaet eristic, of an ampiisitivc society, jxit'htly 
or wromtlv. modern Indian nrhani.sm has prown under the 
Ktimuhts'of these forcc-s. t.tommercc is tlte principal rms-m 
of Madiiis cilv. Tlie early concent rat inn around I'ort 
Ht. Gcorf4c was attracted mainly by the. prosjwct of trade 
with the eompanv. Tltc jmhseqnent firowtli of the town 
eonlitmcd to he oovenu'd huftely hy eommcrcial <le.velo}imtml. 
Contril.utorv factor.s mav he found m the }>ohfic:il inn»ienecs 
which made Madras .an imjwrtunl centre of government, in 
the develoimieni of the British lepnl administration with (he 
coiwetiuenl fstahli«hment of the higher courts m Iho city, and 
in the incr.-asing educational importance of tins growing 
■ urban centre All these influences— commercial, political, 
leoal and educational— combined to produce a new nrh.an 
lmiT(jcoim- which had no recognized place m the old functional 

alignment of^onstc^^ class— consisting 

of hnsinoss men, (Jovernment servants lawyers, doctors, 
j . ■ etc— were drawn from many different caste.s. and 

th'e force of' commercial or professional necessity, together 
unifvin" influence of a common hnckgromul and 
vLLum intore'^ts, tended to create a new fonn of social 
hue” at ion. which, over large areas of daily life challenged 
•luff onted the rigid scpnr.ati.sm of the old order. In the 
w rid of hiisincss or in the pnr.smt of normal professional 
tnfVr- he maintenance of caste was not only an inconve- 
Inee hut at many points an mi possih, lily and was, in that 
-nlinr--' miiotlv hilt dcfmilely abandoned. This abandonment 
of UiV external trappin.^s of oust e was, however, in most 
r.,se' onlv partial. 'I'he home i.s the last, stronghold of ensle. 
nvl uenv who in the oiitsidc world xyalked apparently un- 
foimied liv obsolete tradition, obsen-ed m the domestic sjiliere 
•, tneticiiloiis regard for caste Tulea— their women-follc would 


..'Vn/.Heiiloiis regard ua i„eir women-follc would 

in most cases sec to that. Thus there has grown up a dual 
^vhereby many live somewlmi. uneasilv in f've 
Sren and conlradicioiT worlds. But even the consC- 
J- Hve world of domestic life has been progressively invaf d 
by new and anti-caste practices, as for example in the m«*'‘ 


! jmperM 
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of servantH. It was not, in the past, customary to keep 
servants for domestic ]>urpoRes. But, today the practice is 
almost universal in middle-class city homes. The upper 
classes found their own labour in one direction so valualile 
that it was soon recognized that it was unprotitahle to con- 
tinue to perform for themselves tho.se liouseliold services 
which caste-tradition decreed should be so performed. Where 
caste conflicted with economic advantage, caste was liable to 
lose the battle. 

It was amongst the middle classes and in tlio manner 
tinis briefly indicated tliat city life made its first and most 
obvious assault upon caste practices. Tlie conditions of life 
in an urban society have ]iroduced a steadilj* growing tendency 
to adapt or abandon the old rigid rnle.s of behaviour. 
Standards of orthodoxy have been progressively modified 
amongst the educated classes in every department of social 
life with one notable excejifion. 

The exception is in respect of marriage. Though there 
have been occasional isolated instances^ of inter-caste 
niatTiage it is still true that the matrimonial rules of caste 
continue to be oh.served with the greatest care. Inter-caste 
rmuTiage is recognized by law. The Special Marriage Act of 
1873 made possible a valid marriage between persons belong- 
ing to different castes ‘ provided the parties registered the 
contract, declaring inter alia that they did not belong to any 
caste or religion ’.= This Act y?as amended in 192.8 and the 
danse relating to the renunciation of religion rescinded. But 
an inter-caste marriage still • involves for a man loss of 
membership of a joint family and loss of the right of 
adoption ." Though these legal facilities for the breach of 
caste rules relating to marriage exist their use is cuiite 
exceptional. 

In matters of occupation, food, social inlerconrse and 
travel, fieedoni from caste restrictions has been won in the 
city. There are, to be sure, many who are as scrupulous in 
their ob^iwance as the conditions of cit}^ life will permit them 
to be. There are still more who maintain a double standard 
ot conduct in relation to caste matters. But the man who 


the d^i3h?ir * ^®'ongs to a Iraiiing caste married 

SliniBter’ of ^lajagopalacliariar, the present Prime 

or hodox leie? nn^-‘ PWvoked a storm of protest from 

to bXw ni ? -P^^fiaation ceremony bad to bo perfLned so as 

’• (See O’Mailey. 
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claims and exercises complete freedom of action is no longer 
regarded either as a hero or a heinous sinner. He is, in fact, 
taken very much for granted, and tliongh he may cause con- 
cern to his orthodox relatives and possibly meet with censure 
and opposition from them, he is not likely to cause concern 
or receive rebuke from anyone else. At the beginning of 
this century there was fo be found in most cities a very 
earnest and somewliat self-conscious social reform movement, 
which was pre-ocenpied mainly with the figlit for freedom 
from obsolete caste restrictions. .T. N. Farqiibar in Modern 
Religious Movements in India'^ gives an account of the 
activities of some of these organizations, which enables the 
present generation to realize how hardly caste freedom has 
been w’on and how recent has been the victor}'. Parquliar 
describes as ‘ the boldest action taken by social reformers in 
recent years ’ an inter-caste dinner organized in Bombay in 
1912, w’hich evoked a storm of controversy. Tliis organized 
flaunting of the laws of caste w'as a feature of city life in 
India some twenty-five or thirty years ago, and the writer 
has been told by some of the veteran reformers in Madras 
of the hitter conflict and controversy evoked by actions which 
today pass unnoticed. It is a measure of tlie change wJiich 
has taken place in these matters that these stories of ' bold 
action ’ and stormy conflict now seem so remote, and that 
tile old type of self-conscious caste reform has ceased to exist 
■ — or perhaps, more accurately, has been diverted into oilier 
channels. 

If it has been among.st the middle classes that the urban 
revolt against caste has been most vocal and self-conscious, 
it must'iiot he assumed tliat other classes of the community 
have been untouched by the unsettling influences and neces- 
sities of city life. The author of the Report on the Census 
of the Town of Nladras in 1871. was impressed by the elasticity 
■with whicli caste xiractices were adapted to the conditions of 
a crowded urban existence amongst the poorer people in the 
city. ‘ The ]aw.s of caste , lie 'wrote, ‘ are evidently very 
elastic, and bend to the needs of poverty and public conve- 
nience, else we .should never hear of so marked a violation 
of the law that the dwelling together of different castes must 
entail shame and loss upon all that are above the Jowe.st 
caste represented in the house .* And again on tlie question 
of caste and occupation, it was almost as true in 1871 as 


j The Macmillan Company (New York), 1924. (Yirst puMisIietl, 1915). 
CeniW 0 / the Totrn 0/ Mailras, 1871, p. H. 
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it is todaj that in the city ‘ the caste of an individual is no 
"uidc wiiatcver to his daily calling . . . nearly all have 
diverged widely from their original caste occupation, but 
some moi'e than others’.* 

In the maelstrom of city life the maintenance of the ’ cults 
and distinctions winch are the essence of day to day Hindu 
living ’ was as im]x>ssible for the labouring Sudrn as for the 
cultured Brahmin, and the working classes in the city, ‘just 
as much as the western-educated man, have in their own wa)’ 
been drawn into the orbit of western civilization’,' and 
learned to sit lightly to the old social distinctions and ‘ all 
the paraphernalia of religion ’ . 

The Growth or roLiTic.vii DE^^ocEAcy 

Another factor of almost incalculable influence in the 
weakening of the power of caste is to be found in the rapid 
growth in recent years of the political movement. This 
cannot be regarded as specifically urban; but it is in the cities 
that the new political ideals have found most ready acceptance 
and democratic institutions have been most successfully 
established. Consequently it has been from amongst the 
educated urban hoiirgcoisic that the political leadership of 
the country has been almost exclusively drawn, hluch has 
been written about the impact of western education upon 
Indian thought and life and the theme has a certain 
hackneyed familiaiity. The political developments of the last 
half-centurj' have been perhaps the most outstanding result 
of that impact; and it is through the spread of the democratic 
ideal and the growth of democratic institutions that the most 
devastating assault upon the old social tradition has been 
made. 

The fever of national aspiration and struggle has been 
the dominant fact of Indian history during the last twenty- 
five years, overshadowing in public interest all other issues. 
It lias coloured almost every public utterance. It has in- 
fluenced almost every public action. It has often embittered 
personal relations. Beginning as an urban bourgeois move- 
ment it has percolated outwards from the inlelligentsia to 
(he masses and has bonncl a formerly disunited country into 
a conscious unity. This statement is not mere rhetoric, and 
remains true despite many fissiparous tendencies within the 
country and indeed within the movement itself. 


0 / the Toten of jUodraj, 1871, p. 83. 
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At the beginniBg of- this century the introduction of 
democratic institutions in India was a question of academic 
rather than practical interest. Sir Herbert Risley wrote about 
it with a detachment cliaracteristic of his period and was 
inclined to dismiss democracy as an undesirable if not an 
impracticable ideal for India : 

' In considering how such a democracy would work in 
India he wrote, ‘ it must not be forgotten that caste would 
provide the party in power, the party that had spoils to divide, 
with what Americans call a " machine ” surpassing in efficiency 
the wildest dream of the most efficient wire-puller. It already 
possesses a ready-made system of standing caucuses each under 
the control of a " boss " or a committee of " bosses ”. Once 
organized for political purposes, it could whip up voters en 
masse and could secure the adoption of any conceivable ticket. 
Men would he compelled to vote solid by penalties compared 
with which the Papal interdict that drove an Emperor barefoot 
to Canossa was a clumsy and ineffectual instrument. In a 
society where everyone is peculiarly dependent on his neighbours, 
the recalcitrant voter would speedily find himself cut off not 
merely from the amenities, but also from the barest necessities 
of life.’^ 

This rather grim warning as to the dangers of democracy 
in India has happily been falsified by events. While there 
may be isolated instances in which something akin to wdiat 
Risley predicted has taken place and caste organization has 
led to the abuse of democratic rights, it is broadly true to say 
that caste has not conquered, but has been conquered, by 
democracy. Communalism is, to be sure, a major problem 
and the forces of reaction have exploited it to the full and 
will doubtless continue to do so. But it must not be 
forgotten that communalism and caste are not synonymous, 
and in some of its manifestations the so-called ‘ Communal ’ 
movement represents a direct challenge to the caste, system. 
The growth of the Justice or non-Brahmin party in Madras 
was essentially a challenge to the political domination of the 
Brahmin; and the securing to the outcastes or ‘ exterior 
castes ’ of political representation is similarly a recognition of 
the social and political rights so long denied to these commu- 
nities by the caste system. Both the upholders and the 
opponents of the system of communal representation take 
their stand on the principle of equal rights, though they differ 
fundamentally on the question as to how such rights may 
best be secured. 

1 People of rnf^»'^^f^acker, Spink & Co.), 1915 edition, pp. 285-6. 
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Of far dcojHT M^^nificiuico Ilian any contAiiniicinal jiiggling 
or jwlifical loiinotnivring is tho broiul fart iliat tlicrc is » 
viruiallj universal recognilion of tiir doiiiocratic principle arirl 
an ajipt'.il lo it from uU anles a kind of final arbiter in 
pohlical mailers. 'I'Ik' question that concerns us now h not 
v.'heUicr tins is right or wiong, wine or unwise. 'I’be rcicvtiiit 
fact is tliul. rightly or niongly, democracy has hrcoinc natu- 
rali/ed in in him India to an extent deemed im)>osRihlc tliirfy 
yeais ago — and the end is not yet. And in a coiintTV bound 
for centuries In the strong chains of auioeracy and caste, 
the growth of democratic feeling cuts sharply across (he 
fouudatioiis iijion which the old social si met lire fonncrly 
rested uith what apjieared to he imjiregnahle security. As 
yet the impheatuins of thw fact are hut dimly realized and 
it IS only in the city tiiat the jiioec.-.s of di .-integration has 
advanced to the jiomt of couijdete colia)ne. Ihit events move 
in modern India with kaleidoscopic swiftnc.«s, and the past 
few yeais have witnes.sed cliangos of liio most far-reaching 
slguifteauw, the vepeveus.-u«is of \sUich are spreading wit- 
nards m erer-wulening circles. 

Tni; Pcn.s-i.sTnNri: or C.t.sTi: 

To suggest that caste has dwapjieared or even to suggest 
that its influence is negligible noiild be to create an entirely 
false impression. A system which for a couple of millennia 
has held virtually unehaUeuged sway over the thought and 
life of a community does not ho down and die with convenient 
promptitude inorely hecanse it ia confronted with the mush- 
room growth of capitalist democracy. Such a long tradition 
leaves an almost indelible niark, and the spirit of caste is 
woven into the very fibre of Indian thought; and though 
many* of the external tiappings of the sv.stom may be shed 
wlion they become inconvenient, the siihconscioiis influence 
of caste is still powerful even amongst those who deem them- 
selves 'emancipated'. The ban on intennarriago, for 
example, is still observed almost a.s widely and carefully' in 
the city' as in the most remote mral area. Not only is the 
retention of caste prejudice and practice in the city influenced 
by' the powerful traditions of the past. It is not infrequently 
strengthened by the concrete problems of the present. 
Keference has been made to the growing influence of the city' 
over the village as a result of increased mobility and contact, 
this influence worlcs also in the opposite direction, 
admittedly less powerfully and noticeably'. It is. 
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howi-vor, an nadotilni-d fact tliui many city-dwellers are 
restrained from the renmiciation of caste duties and obli"a- 
tions primarily of their contfict witli more ‘teiininely 

orthmiox relatives in tlie cmiiitrj'. * Tlie force of custom and 
sentiment m m pccai that it has led the people to create a 
dual standard of life nilhcr than break witli their village 
folk.’’ 

The stivnpdii of tlic caste tradition even in tiic city is 
illnatrati'-d in the rocoJit tendency for caste "rouj'-, to form 
apeeial orpcinizationr. nr associations for the pnr]!ose of unit- 
ing ail the mcndiers of a caste speaking tlie same language. 
This strange reenidescenec of ca.ste-.solidarily i.s in many en.-es 
inspired by political or worldly motives and often has little 
comiect inn with the thing.s for which caste originally stood, 
idle fnnefions of these organizations are nsiially to furthei 
the general intere.st.s and social .status of the caste, to collect 
funds for tlie edneatinn of deserving students belonging to 
the. community, to help the nnfoiiunate and the ]K)or and 
occasionatiy to seek to regnlato certain caste cu.stom.s." As 
Ttr. ('ihiirye jioint.s out, the formation of tlicse caste groupings 
has had the rc.siill of making ca.stc * (he centre of an indi- 
vidual’.s nltruistic impulse and philanthropic activities’.'’’ 
-Mso. ' the coinnnmity-a.sfiect of c.aste has tlm.s been made 
more comprelien.sivc. e^vfensivc and permnnent, more and 
more of an individuars interests are being catered for by 
caste, and inovilnbly “greater caste conacionsnes.s ” is 
developed 

Another interesting manifestation of the jicrsisfencc of 
the cu.ste spirit in the city is to be found in the odd fact 
that the co-operative movement has hr .some cases ‘afforded 
another opportunity for caste-solidarity to manifest itself 
‘ Co-orrerativo. housing, more than any other aspect of 
co-operative undertaking, has appealed to the caste spirit, 
thomdi credit societies of individn.al castes, like tliat of the 
Beddls, are not altogotlicr nnkoown. In fact it would be 
true to remark that those co-opeiative housing societies liave 
succeeded most which have restricted their membei'ship to 
their caste fellows. “ Caste has invaded even the modern 
sgliero of the loinl Stock Company and cases are not un- 
known where the holding of shax-es in an nndertakiiig is 
limited to memlrers of one caste.* 


G p. Gliiiryi', Caste ami liacc in /mlfa (Kogan Pat 7 l), 1932 pn. 173-7 
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It would 1)0 {»o-;i;iljlo to continue nin)o>'t indcfiniteh citing 
inf'l.’inecK of the wtiy in which the cnsh* tradition continues 
to operate in tlic new Fetting of citj' life. SuiTicient has been 
written, however, to indieiite that the spirit of caric stili 
letiiui', n powoifiil giap np>n the Indian mind .and has snfli- 
ciont inherited vitality to find new forint of cxprc-,sion even 
in a social climate nhu'h tends to sullocate it. 

Caste ]ia«, however, in the -stress of city life, undergone 
n ])roces- of continuous ad.iptation, wljich has tended to 
become incieasuigly radical .and has re-'Uliod in a sfafe of 
elaborate confusion. 



CHAPTER XVII 
FAITH AND SOCIETY 


Jliu t'ninsToi’nRR Dawson, in liis book Pror/rm and 
licligion, oonchide'j a In’illianl analysis of the relations 
between relifrion and culture with this statement ; 

We nre only jus) bei^inninp to nndcrstimd how intimately 
and profoundly the vitality of a society is bound up with its 
religion. Tt is the religious impulse which supplies the cohesive 
power which unifies a society and n culture. The great civili- 
v.alions of the world do not produce the great religion.s n.s a kind 
of cultural by-product; in a very real sense the great religions 
nre the foundations upon which the great civilizations rest. A 
society which lias lo.st its religion becomes, sooner or later, a 
sooioly which has lost its culture. 

India jirovidos a ola.ssicnl e.xample of a culture and a 
society btised ex{»licitly on a religious faith. Wc have .seen 
lhat the distinctive social tradition of this country gained its 
widespread acceptance and maintained its extraordinary 
cohesion because it was the social expression of the doctrines 
of karma and transmigration. We have also seen that this 
ancient sfrncture of caste, which has for centuries main- 
tained an almost incredible stability has, under modern condi- 
tions, been forced into a process of confused and widespread 
adaptation. Axe these changes merely superficial cracks in 
the facade of the structure? Or are they evidence of an 
unmislakable disintegfration? 


TnE Impact op the We.st 

There have been instances in India’s past history of forces 
which in different periods Iiave attempted to deflect the 
course of Hindu social development. Two such attempts are 
specially notable and important, because each operated differ- 
ently. Buddhism, one of the most superb plants that have 
sprung from the soil of Hinduism operated internally. 
Islam was for centun^ the paramount political power and 
operated external^'. But the absorbent and recuperative 
power of Hinduism proved invincible and in both cases the 
Hindu view of hte finally prevailed. 

The effective interpenetration of Indian thought by the 
-V^rest did nof’ earlv ve-m-s tpe nineteenth 
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century. Tire outstanding fact which distinguishes this 
modern assault upon Indian social traditions is that beneath 
the impact of the West the economic foundations of Indian 
society have been radically disturbed, and for this reason the 
changes of the last hundred years have proved to be more 
fundamental than any which preceded them. 

There are in modern India to be found in simultaneous 
ferment many complex movements — economic, political, intel- 
lectual which elsewhere have made their way by slow and 
gradual stages and small increments of growth A process 
of social evolution which in Western Europe was spread over 
^nturies has, in India, been compressed into decades. • 
furthermore, the process of transition and ferment is taking 
place in the crucible ’ of an ancient civilization which has 
loots closely intertwined with rebgious faith and philosophic 
speculation The attempt to employ the ‘hackneyed refer- 
ence to the Middle Ages’ in an effort to describe the 
contemiwraiy situation in the Orient has been sternly dis- 
couraged by Professor Tawney in his valuable bo4 on 
China. ‘ It is 


overworked and leaves a great deal unsaid. It is 
ifnnd principle and detail. On the one 

thnxth "" comparison of stages of development, as 

version of civilization instead of differing in 

other S I® ™®^®‘y »^^ture. On the 

onlv the % Ignores the sharp contrasts between them not 
important point— in spirit and quality, but in 
Somt eh . ®?™ment. The most obvious of the 
S-wa. tw -f of mediaeval Europe-to mention, no 

available ‘ for coloSzrSkrgl’"'”^ '^“®«ltivated area 

Tf of India and 

European developSts. ® misleading analogy with 

which disentangle the complex web of forces 

there is a diTia-o,-’' the ancient system of caste 

detach a few^ of ^But it is possible to 

towards disinteoT r mtlnences which operate powerfully 

the gro...,<l coveriaTn Ihe'iLrZpte*’'’™'"’ 

Village hfe and thrust men as they have never before 
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been fbrust, not only into pliysical contact but into modes of 
life and thought entirely alien to the old exclusively graded 
order. Under the impact of economic forces an entirely new 
type of social integration is rapidly developing. 

(2) The growth of democratic idealism has brought into 
being a vigorous political movement which is cutting sharply 
across the old autocratic basis of caste and the social strati- 
fication implicit in the old order. 

(3) The revolt of the exterior castes is one of the most 
dramatic developments of recent years and represents a direct 
assault on caste tradition. 

(4) The growing influence of dialectical materialism is a 
recent development in political thought. It is as yet entirely 
academic, but its influence is considerable. The idea of the 
class war is obviously alien to the whole conception of caste and 
destructive of the old form of caste alignment. 

(5) Finalhj, and in some respects more pervasive and 
potent than any other influence, the message of Christianity 
has operated in two different directions. In the redemption of 
the outcaste 'the Christian Church has led the way. By the 
diffusion of the teaching of Christ the thought of the whole 
country has been influenced by the conception of the supreme 
value and sacredness of personality. 

All these forces and many others have been operating 
simultaneously on the ancient structure of Hindu thought and 
society. How has Hinduism reacted? It is difi&cult to 
answer that question briefly without being betrayed into mis- 
leading generalization. Hinduism is an amorphous mass of 
cults, doctrines and practices that quite defies definition, and 
it is impossible to speak broadly of Hinduism as such with 
anything like precision. But it is possible with some measure 
of accuracy to indicate some of the trends of Hindu thought. 

Movements within Hinduism 

It is broadly true to say that Hinduism’s mo.st strikin«- 

reaction to Western influence — secular and religious ^has been 

the growth within the Hindu system of an immense crop of- 
reform movements. 

The earliest of these movements were distinctly radical 
in character and were sometimes based on a somewhat un- 
critical admiration of the West. They sought with m-eat 
earnestness to achieve social and religious reconstruction*^ and 
reform. Hinduism is in practice a polytheism. The new 
movements were aggressively theistic and strongly coloured 
by Christian doctrine. They aimed explicitly at the 
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abolition of caste, ■which they regarded as inconsistent with 
true rehgion. 

It IS significant, however, that these eafly reform move- 
ments were followed by another group of organizations with 
a somewhat different emphasis. These latter groups repre- 
sented the spirit of revolt against the West. They were 
critical and defensive, and claimed that Hinduism was as 
good as, or better than Christianit 3 '. At the same time, they 
combined with a theological defence of the old faith, a 
programme of social reform which aimed at the elimination 
of the grosser evils of the Hindu social sj'stem. 

The temper underlying this Hindu revival was in many 
respects healthy and desirable, though much of its apologetic 
was naive in the extreme and full of historical inaccuracies. 
The I’eligious reaction found an ally in the rising nationalism 
of the country and the spirit of Sicddharma, as expressed in 
the ‘ Vedic fundamentalism ’ of the Arya Samaj and the Neo- 
Vedantism of Swami Vivelcananda , became the religious 
counterpart of Su'ddcshi and the dominating element in the 
religious attitude of many Hindus. 

In contemporary Hinduism the strongest and most peiwa- 
sive of all religious attitudes is tliat of syncretism. The 
t\"pical syncretist ‘ has learned from Christian, and perhaps 
from other sources, things that are true and that are not 
acknowledged in Hinduism and he is determined to show 
that true Hinduism includes these things, contrary though 
they may be to its fundamental principles. The syncretism 
thus involved is none the less real in that it is not 
acknowledged.” 

The syncretistic attitude is native to the Hindu mind. 
The tradition of Hinduism has been to ab.sorb and retain 
within its framework the most varied, divergent and often 
contradictor}’ culls, doctrines and practices, and its absorbent 
capacity is unlimited. This inherited tendency is strongly 
reinforced by the modern spirit of nationalism which e.xcites 
the emotion of loyally to all that is of Indian heritage and 
stiinukitos the desire to claim for Hinduism much that is 
alien to it. This approjiriation of material from other sources 
is .sometimes justified by the a.stonishing theory that ' the 
various dogmatic fonuulations are no more than parajihrase.s 
of one and the same principle’.® On this strange assumption 
Profc.ssor Coomaraswaruy defines the aim of religious conlro- 

= ' siiHjnti uvw. vd5. :<xvn, k... 4, «. an. 

^ A. A, CfKiinarA'sTfflmy, ComU^mpornrif Indifin Vkitofophtt, p. 12’2. 
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versy as not (o ‘ convert ’ the opponent, ‘ but to persuade 
him that In's religion is essentialij'- the same as our own 
This attitude is sometimes described as ‘ catholicit5f ’ , and 
the ‘ Catholicism of Vedanta ' is extolled as embracing ‘ all 
sciences, philosophies and religions of the world by accepting 
their ultimate conclusions and classifying tliem according to 
their order of merit’.' It is claimed that the universality 
of Vedanta is ‘ unique and unparalleled The attempt to 
be utterly comprehensive ends in a form of intellectual 
anarchy which recognizes no ultimate standards of truth. 

It is of importance to note that the Neo-Hindu Movement 
has abandoned almost completely the attempt to maintain 
the doctrinal basis of caste. In the reconstruction of Hindu 
thought karma and transmigration have been subtly reinter- 
2)reted as having no direct j-elation to tlie social order and 
caste is asserted to be a social and not a religious institution. 
This theory of caste as a purely social institution is one of 
the most striking indications that the old theological basis 
of the system is regarded as untenable even by the stoutest 
defenders of the Hindu faith. But in its anxiety to be 
absolved of the responsibility for the development of caste in 
its present form Hinduism is being forced into the position 
that faith and society have no necessary connection with one 
another. 

That does not, of course, mean tliat the problems of 
society are ignored or neglected. The Neo-Hindu Movement 
has stimulated a great deal of interest in and service for the 
well-being of the community. The ideal of service has gained 
an inci'easing hold upon the educated youth of the country 
and a gi'eat wealth of constructive and valuable work has 
been and is being done tbro\ighout the country. The bulk 
of this work is directed towards the amelioration of the lot 
of the exterior castes. Tl}ere ai-e also many who seek- the 
reform of the caste system on a wider scale. 

Tbb Deform of Caste 

There are three main schools of thought wliich may he 
distinguished in the contemporar-y attitude to caste. 

( 1 ) There are those who believe in the possibility of a 
reconstruction of the system on the basis of four original 
cornfl.s — a reversion to the imagined state of Aryan Society. 


’ A. TC. Coomoraewnmy, Contemporary Indian Philosophy, p, 121, 
' Swaini Abhedunamla, jbul.. P. 57. ' 

* ibid., p. 57. 
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Mahatma Gandhi is one of the most outstanding advocates 
of this view.' A philosopliical exposition of the theory is to 
be found in an essay by Bhagavan Das entitled Aitna-Vidya 
or Science of ihe Self.- This modern interpretation of caste 
is based upon the assumption that there are ' four natural 
psycho-physical types or classes of human beings, "vuz. : the 
man of knowledge, the man of desire, the man of action, the 
man of unskilled or little-skilled labour and of undifferen- 
tiated, 'unspecialized, comparatively uneducable child-like 
mind, who has no initiative of his own and can do mostly 
only what he is told by others of the other three types 

This is interesting as a theoretic rationalization of modern 
conditions in terms of the old order, but it has little practical 
value. ‘ Mahatma Gandhi has not given us a complete 
programme by means of which he proposes to reinstate the 
four old orders," It is to be noted that in Bhagavan Das' 
schematic outline the untouchables find no place and Gandhi’s 
emphasis on the ‘ criterion of birth and heredity ’ leaves doubt 
as to where the untouchables are to be provided for.’’ Quite 
apart, however, from that question, the whole project appears 
singularly unreal and hopelessly unrelated to the concrete 
facts of the modem situation. Like many other utopias it 
is a reminder of the replj' given by the Irishman to the 
stranger who enquired the way to Roscommon — ‘ If I had 
to go to Roscommon I wouldn’t be startin’ from here.' In 
the task of social reconstruction we have got to ‘ start from 
here ' . 

(2) Another school of thought approaches the initial pro- 
blem with a firmer realism and advocates the amalgamation 
of castes ' which have much cultural unity and economic 
similarity ’ thus inducing the present confusing mass of 
distinctive units and finally pursuing the policy of amalga- 
mation ‘till society becomes casteless’. Mr. B. G. Ghur 3 ’'e 
argues in reply to this theory that ‘to propose to abolish 
caste by slow consolidation of the smaller groups into larger 
ones is to^ miss the real problem ’ . That real problem ' in 
his view ‘ arises mainly out of caste patriotism ’ . Amalga- 
mation, he asserts, has been ‘ tried in Bomba}’’ for the last 
twenty years or so with disastrous results’. The sub-castes 
have tended to retain their vigour and exclusiveness, the new 
organization adopts a militant attitude towards other castes, 


’ See Votmj India, 1919-23, pp. 479-83. 

I ty Oonfemporar!; Mian PhiJosophi/ (AUen & 'Dnwin), 1936, pp. 164-6- 

' Ghurj-e, p. 183. 


ibid, 
ibid., p. 183. 


ibid., p. 182. 
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result is that ‘ caste consciousness becomes more 
definite and virile 

« (3) The third school is frankly iconoclastic; it regards 
caste as degrading, anti-social and anfi-nationai and aims at 
its destruction, root and bx'anch. Of this school Mr. Ghurye 
IS an able representative. ‘ The true remedy ' for caste is 
to destroy it by killing ‘ caste patriotism ‘ We must fight 
it all round with a bold front without making any compro- 
mise.'® The state should ignore caste. Educated Hindus 
should renounce caste titles and affiliations and ‘ denounce 
the institution on the platform and in the press The result 
of this concentrated assault will be that ‘ the sentiment of 
caste loyalty will slowly die a natural death ’. Ghurye 
points out that ‘ fusion of blood ’ has elsewhere proved ‘ an 
effective method of cementing alliances and nurturing 
nationalities ’ and advocates for India a policy of inter-caste 
marriage. 


The Problem of AnJUSTirENT 

It is not unfair to say that none of the three schools of 
caste reform described above possesses a clearly-defined ideo- 
logical basis, unless it be the rather nebulous idea of progress 
which dominated the main currents of European thought in 
the nineteenth century and evoked all the fervour of a 
genuine religion. That religion of progi-ess is now definitely 
on the decline in the continent of its origin and is giving 
place in some quarters to fatalistic theories of cultural 
decline. It can hardly be i-egarded as a firm foundation on 
which to build a new order of society. 

We have already mentioned the fact that the old 
theological justification of caste has been widely abandoned; 
and if it is true — ^and it has been abundantly demonstrated 
in Indian social history — ^that ' it is the religious impulse 
which supplies the cohesive power which unifies a society 
and a culture ’, then the social problem of modern India is 
fundamentally religious. 

The authors of the Lindsay Commission report expressed 
the view that behind the ferment of contemporary India, 
which is modifying her thought and disrupting her social life 
lies a deep contradiction which has not yet been resolved.'* 

’ Ghitrye, p. 184 . 

* ibid. 

* Report of the Oomwi<sion on Christian Higher Education in India 
(Oxford), 1931. p. 60. 
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‘All the time the ancient doctrines of the Vedanta retain 
control, consciously or unconsciously, of the Hindu mind and 
mould the fundamental attitudes to life of the vast majority 
ot the Hindu people.’ This ancient system— ‘ with its con- 

ence to the pioblems of a life which is illusion, and its desire 
to fl} flora them ratlier tlian solve them ’—still rules India. 

realistic thought 
^ r ^ background from which 

deepest motives of the Indian people is.sue. 

studv 'nf Schweitzer, in his learned and sympathetic 

of Indian thought* calls attention 
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that life and its ordering are determined by forces with which 
we have no relationship save that of submission. If India is 
really to recover hope and energj' for the service of men and 
the rebuilding of life it must reach a deeper adjustment than 
it has yet attained. It must believe in the reality of life 
iind its values and of the personal relationships through 
which eternal values are revealed. It must have enduring 
standards by which what is precious and what is vile can 
he measured. It must, in a word, accept the faith of the 
Incarnation.’’ 


* Heporl 0 / the Commission on CUristwn Higher Education in India, p. .51. 
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